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PREFACE. 



It would, perhaps, be deemed presumptuous in the writer 
of the following pages to solicit public attention to them 
without stating some of the reasons which induced him to 
undertake the task, or, at all events, explain the object at 
which he has aimed in its execution. Many reasons might 
be adduced by him for engaging in the preparation of this 
volume. Let it suffice, however, to say, that the object aimed 
at by him was, to give thtf opinions of others, not his own 
— ^in a word, to present facts, historical and otherwise, show- 
ing the progress of immigration, the extent of the immigrant 
population, its tendencies and influences, and its general 
effects upon the country and its institutions; and, also, to 
exhibit an outline of the true principles and the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the United States Government, and the 
views and opinions of its founders, as \7ell as the policy of 
the government on the subject of immigration, naturalization 
of aliens, etc 

With the hope that the fiicts thus presented to the Ame- 
rican people may, in some degree, contribute to correct mis- 
apprehensions, prevailing to a considerable extent, in relation 
to the subjects discussed in this volume, it is now, with 
great diffidence, and a full conviction of its imperfections, 
submitted to the public by 

THE AUTHOR. 

Philadelphia, December 1, 1855. 

/,47930 ^'^ 
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CHAPTER L 

WHITE AND FREE COLORED POPULATION. 

Though repeated efforts were made, by the Continental Congress, to 
obtain an enumeration of the inhabitants of the Umted Colonies, no 
acenrate enumeration was had prior, to the adoption of the Federal 
Constitation.' It is the better received opinion now, however, that at 
the beginning of th^ Revolution the population of the Colonies did not 
exceed two millions, eight hundred thousand. Since the formation of 
the United States Oovernment there have been seven enumerations of the 
inhabitants, the periods and aggregate res:ilts of which were as follows : 
Three millions, nine hundred and twenty-nine thousand, eight hundred 
and twenty-seven persons, in the year 1Y90 ; five millions, three hundred 
and five thousand, nine hundred and twenty-five persons, in the year 
1800 ; seven millions, two hundred and thirty-nine thousand, eight hun- 
dred and fourteen persons, in the year 1810; nine millions, six hundred 
and thirty-eight thousand, one hundred and thirty-one persons, in the 
year 1820; twelve millions, eight hundred and sixty-six thousand, and 
twenty persons, in the year 1830 ; seventeen millions, sixty-nine thou- 
sand, four huuiked and fifty-three persons, in the year 1840 ; and 
twenty-three millions, one hundred and ninety-one thousand, eight hun- 
dred and seventy-six persons, in the year 1850. 

The following table, collated from the Census returns of 1850, exhibits 
the aggregate white and free colored population of each State and 
Territory — the number of white and free colored foreigners, and of those 
of -unknown birth, and the ratio of the foreign to the white and free 
colored, and of the free colored to the total population, in each State : 

CO 
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Aggregate 




Unknown 


nn 


Ratio of Fi«e 
Colored to the 
Total Popula- 
tion. 




Population. 


Population. 


NatfTity. 


STATES. 














Ratio per 
of Foi«l 
White 
Free Co 




White. 


Free 
Colored. 


White. 


Free 
Colored. 


White. 


Free 
Colored. 


Alabama, 


428,614 


2,266 


7,498 


11 


1,001 


24 


1.78 


0.29 


Arkansas, 


102,189 


608 


1,468 


3 


776 


16 


IM 


0.29 


GalUbrnia, 


91,686 


962 


21,629 


178 


444 


11 


24.16 


1.04 


Dist. Oolambia, 


87,941 


10,069 


4,913 


6 


83 


16 


10.86 


19.46 




863,099 


7,693 


88,374 


167 


680 


98 


10.11 


2.07 


Delaware, 


71,169 


18,073 


6243 


10 


9 


8 


6.84 


19.76 


Florida, 


47,«8 


982 


2,740 


2» 


11 


-^ 


6.78 


1.07 


Georgia, 


621,672 


2,931 


6,4ft2 


86 


654 


11 


U3 


0.32 


Illinol., 


846,034 


■ > 6,436. 


111,860 


82 


8,862 


77 


12.99 


0.64 


lBdiait% 


977,16* 


tli«i2' 


»6#37 


95 


2^ 


•47 


£.61 


1J4 


lolra, 


191,181 


833 


21/)14 


1 


^m 


_ 


11.06 


0.17 


%mtei<iij, 


761,413 


V^ 


81|401 


19 


IfifA 


^82 


8.78 


U02 


lotaMana, 


266,491 


67,308 


026 


^26 


66 


24.33 


3.37 


Maine, 


681,813 


1,366 


31,696 


130 


444 


22 


6.39 


0.23 


Maryland, 


417,943 


74,723 


61,011 


198 


282 


m 


10.82 


12.82 


Masaachuaetts, 


985,460 


9,064 


163,598 


426 


2,808 


262 


16.18 


0.91 


Michigan, 


806,071 


2,583 


64,598 


110 


1,266 


40 


13.79 


0.66 


Misoasippi. 


296,718 


930 


4,782 


6 


489 


19 


1.67 


0.16 


Mifleoari, 


692,004 


8,618 


76,570 


2S 


907 


98 


12.19 


0.38 




317,466 


620 


14,267 


8 


142 


6 


4.27 


0.16 


New Jersey, 


465,509 


33,810 


69,804 


144 


803 


128 


U.9B 


4.86 


New York, 


3,048,325 


49,060 


656,224 


796 


•4,271 


423 


21.04 


1.68 


North Carolina, 


653,028 


27 463 


2,566 


16 


1196 


21 


43 


8.16 


Ohio, 


1,955,050 


26,279 


218,099 


94 


4,258 


187 


11.08 


1.28 


Pennsylrania, 


2,258,160 


63,626 


303,106 


812 


1,779 


88a 


12.76 


2.32 


Rhode Island, 


148,876 


3,670 


28,832 


70 


'68 


11 


16.68 


2.48 


South Carolina, 


274,563 


8,960 


8,508 


199 


66 


2 


8.06 


1.84 




756,836 


6,422 


.5,038 


16 


1,687 


49 


76 


0.64 


Texas, 


154,034 


897 


11,629 


61 


476 


S 


1036 - 


0.19 


TermeiA, 


818,402 


tl8 


83,688 


27 


831 


19 


10.46 


0.23 


Virginia, 


894^800 


64,833 


22,963 


32 


464 


17 


236 . 


-8.82 


Wisconsin, 


304,756 


635 


110,471 


8 


807 


8 


84.94 


0.21 


Minnesota, 


6^038 


89 


1,977 


^- 


8 


•«. 


88J70 


•■« 


New Mexiot^ 


61,525 


22 


2,151 


-.— 


209 


.^ 


8.36 


>.. 


ssir 


13,087 


207 


969 


63 


Ifil 


•— 


8.72 


— . 


11,330 


24 


2,044 




10 


— 


17.68 


*"" , 



It thus appears that the total white and free colored popnlatioti of the 
XJttited States, in 1850, amounted to 19,987,163 persons— 19,553,268 of 
whom were white, 434,495 colored, lt,Y08,316 natives, 2,344, ir?4 for- 
eigners, and 84,6T3 whose birth-place was unknown. Of the natives, 
17,279,929 were wA,tfe, and 428,387 colored; of the /ore^Tiers, 2,240,684 
were white, and 4,090 colored; and of unknown UrGi^ 32,655 weretc/ii^e, 
and 2,018 colored. This white and free colored population, it appears, 
further, was thus distributed in the slave-holding and non-slave-bolding 
States and Territories : 



WHITES. 



itsn BTAinsi. 



n.AVfl 8TAt«8. • AoenaoATz. 

Native bon^....^,...... ^.•11,382,686 «^^....«,897,24a..., 17,27«,fi29 

Foreign, 1,924,011 316,673 2,240,684 

Unknown, 23,963 ^ 8,702 82,W6 



Total, 15,278,614., 



..6,647,993 19,553,268 



FREE COLORED. 

Native born, 196,308 232,079 428,387 

Foreign, 2,608 ^.1,687. *.• 4,W0 

Cnknown, m1,662 866 - 2,018 



Total, 20*0,473 234,022 434,495 
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The proportion of foreign to white and free colored native, in differ- 
jBOt sections of the coantrj, maj be stated to have been as follows, in 
1860 : 

EaBteniStateB,...,..^.. » 12.65 p«r cent 

Middle States, 19.84 " " 

Soutben States, , ^.t--- - 1-86 " " . 

Southwettern States,..*. *...J 5.34 " " 

Northwestern and Territories, i..... :12.75 ** *' 

Of the native white population, 13,103,650 still resided in, and 4,1*76,225 
resided ont of the States in which they were born. Gonnecticnt, Sonth 
Carolina and Yermont, had more than half as many native born residing 
in other States, as remained at home ; . Yirginia, North Carolina, Ken- 
tacky and Tennessee, nearly one-half, and Massachusetts, New Jersey 
and Maryland, about one-third. No less than T 26, 450 persons were liv- 
ing in slave-holding States, who were natives of non-slkve-holding Statesi 
and 232,112 persons living in non-slave-holding States, who were natives 
of slave-holding States. Whilst more than one-fourth of the free persons 
bom in the Southern States had left those States for other parts of the 
Union, only one-sixth had left the Eastern and Middle States, about one- 
tenth the Southwestern, and one-fortieih the Northwestern and the 
Territories. The following table, taken from the Census of 1850, will 
explain this fact more fully : ' 



8TAX9M. 


NattTeg, white aod 
ft«e colored, residing 
in the SUte where 
bom. 


Batio 
per oenl 


Residing out of the 
State in wblch they 
were bom. 


Batio 
percent 


Baatem, 

Middle, 

^oathem, 

Sottthweetem, 

Northweaterti and Territories, 


2,367,932 
5,155,698 
2,2W,088 
1,441,220 
8,96i,618 


83.91 
83.85 
73.10 
89.73 
07.58 


453,891 
993,198 
833,775 
164,889 
98,869 


16.09 
16.15 
26.90 
10.27 
2.42 



Of the foreign white population, numbering 2,240,535 persons, in. the 
United States, in 1850, there were from Ireland 961, 119, being over 
forty-two per cent, of the whole number ; from Germany, 583,714, being 
over one-fourth of the whole number; and from England, 218,675, being 
near one-eighth of the whole number. The Irish, German, and English, 
it will be thus «een, constituted considerably over two-thirds of the entire 
foreign population. Of the remainder, 147,111 were from British Ame- 
rica; 70^550 from Scotland; 64,069 from France; 29,868 from Wales; 
13,358 from Switzerland; 13,317 from Mexico; 12,678 from Norway; 
9,848 from Holland; 5,772 from the West India Islands; 3,645 from 
Italy; 3,559 from Sweden^ 3,113 from Spain; 1,838 from Denmark; 
1,543 from South America; 1,414 from Russia; 1,313 from Belgium; 
1,274 from Portugal ; 946 from Austria ; 758 from China ; 588 from the 
Sandwich Islands ; 141 from Central America ; 106 from Turkey ; 86 
from Greece ; 34 from Sardinia ; and the balance from other countries, 
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and unknown. Of the immigrants who arrived in 1851 and '52, there 
were 2Y8,793 Irish ; 188,009 German; 59,828 English ; 14,942 Scotch; 
14,842 French ; 10,954 Swiss; 4,T20 WeJsh ; 4,001 Norwegian; 3,012 
Hollanders ; 2,938 Swedes ; 976 Italians ; 840 West Indian ; 55T Bel- 
gians ; 728 Spaniards ; 341 Sooth Ajneiican ; 328 Poles ; and the re- 
mainder in small numbers from other countries. During the first six 
months of 1855, there arrived at New York 69,476 immigrants, 22,801 
oJP whom were Irish, and 26,824 German. 

But few of the Irish appear to be engaged in agricultural pursuits ; 
they are chiefly in the commercial and manufacturing States. Of the 
961,719 in the country in 1850, there then were 857,345 residents in the 
free States and Territories, being about 88 per cent, of the whole number ; 
and of those there were 196,609 in the manufacturing States of New 
England, being 23 per cent, of the number in the free States. In the 
commercial and manufacturing States of New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, there were 525,926, being within a fraction over 61 per 
cent, of the number in the free States, and leaving but 134,810 scattered 
over the agricultural States and Territories of the West and Northwest, 
being only about 16 per cent, of the number jn the free States and Ter- 
ritories, and the greater portion of those were probably engaged as la- 
borers on canals and railroads. Of those in the slave States, numbering 
104,374, there were 70,200 in the States of liouisiana, Maryland, Mis- 
sour^ and Virginia, being 69 per cent of those in the slave States. 

So with the English ; they, too, were mainly in the Eastern, Middle 
and Northwestern States. Only 25,575 of the whole number were in 
the slave States, 19,211 of whom were in the States of Virginia, Mary- 
land, Louisiana, Missouri, Kentucky and Texas. Those in the free 
States numbered 253,100, of which number ^ 31,240 were in the New 
England States, being 12 per cent, of the number in the free States; 
134,245 in the Middle States of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
being 53 per cent. ; 87,615 in the'Westem and Northwestern States, 
being only 35 per cent, of which number 25,660 were alone in Ohio. 

The Germans were found in greater numbers in the agricultural States, 
and but comparatively few of them in New England. Of the number 
in the country, 456,439 were in the non-slave-holding States, and only 
127,335 in the slave States. Of those in the free States, only about 
7,000 were in the six New England States, being but one out of every 
sixty-six of their number in the free States. In the Middle States of 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, there were 210,360, being 
over 46 per cent, of the number in the free States ; in New York alone, 
there were 120,609, being near one-fourth; and in the Western and 
Northwestern States and Territories about 240,000, being over 50 per 
cent., of which 112,022 were in Ohio. Of the 127,335 in the slave States, 
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of whom 58,854 were in the States of Missouri wid Kentucky, being 
nearly one-half of those in the slave States. 

The Hollanders, Norwegians, Swiss and Swedes, were principally in 
the agricultural States and Territories in the West and Northwest. Two- 
thirds of the Norwegians w^re in Wisconsin, and one-fifth in Illinois *, 
one-third of the Swedes were in Illinois ; one-fonrth of the Swiss in Ohio, 
and one-third in Illinois and Wisconsin ; and about two-thirds of the 
Hollanders* were in Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin and New York. The 
French were principally in New York, Pennsylyania, Louisiana and Ohio. 
One-half of the Mexicans wiere in California, one- third in Texas, and one- 
tenth in New Mexico. Of 30,000 Welsh, 25,000 were in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Wisconsin. One-third of the Scotch were in 
New York, one-tenth in Pennsylvania, and about on^seventh in the New 
England States. 

That a large part of the foreign bom population resides in the cities 
and towns, may readily be perceived by examining the following table,, 
showing the number of inhabitants, native and foreign, of the cities 
therein named : 



TREE STATES. NATIVE. FOREIGN. 

New York, 277,752 235,733 

Philadelphia,... 286,346 131,699 

Boston, 88,948 46,667 

CiDcinnati, 60,558 .54,541 

Albany, 31,162 16,591 

Providence, 31,765 9,679 

Chicago, 13,693 15,682 

Newark, 26,561 12,322 

Detroit, ^ 11,065 9,927 

Portiand, 17,265 3,512 

New Haven, 16,641 3,697 

Milwaukie,., 7,181 12,782 



Total, 86«,917 542,832 



Aggregate, * ..1,411,749 



SLATS STATES. HATTVB. FOREIGN. 

Baltimore, ........130,491 35,492 

New Orleans, 50,470 48,601 

St. Louis, 36,529 ,38,397 

Washington, 33,530 4^82 

Louisville, 25,079 12,461 

Charleston, 17,809 4,643 

Richmond, 15,441 2,102 

Mobile, 9,665 4,086 



TotM, ^18,914 150,064 



Aggregate, ^ 468,978 



Aggregate population, 1,880,727 

Native, 1,187,831 

Foreign ^ 692,896 



It will be thns seen, that almost one-third of the entire foreign popu- 
lation in the country resided in the twenty cities named in the foregoing 
table, while they contained but about the fifteenth part of the native po- 
pulation of the United States. Of the 1,924,011 foreigners in the non- • 
slave-holding States, 542,832 were in the cities named in the table ; and 
of the 316,673 in the slave States, 150,64 were in the Southern cities 
named in t|ie same table. 

It will be seen, also, that of the foreign population of the New England 
States, there were in the cities of Boston, Providence, Portland, and New 
Haven, no less than 63,555, being over 20 per cent, of the whole number 
in these States. In the cities of New York, Philadelphia, Newark, and 
Albany, there were 386,345, being 38 per cent, of the foreign population 
of the three Middle States of New York, Pennsylvania, said New Jersey. 
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in Gincinnftti> Chici^o, Detroit, and Miiwaakte, there were92»932» being 
17 per cent, of their number in the Western and Northwestern States, 
comprisfng Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wkconstn, and Iowa. In 
t^e eitiete of St. L6«k and Louisville, there were 50,858, being 43 per 
feent. of the number in the Soath western States of Kentacky, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, and Arkansas. In the cities of Baltimore, Rich- 
mond, Charleston, Mobife, and New Orleans, Uiere were 94,924, bdng 
54 per cent of those in the Soathera Atlantic States of Delaware, Mary- 
land^ Ylrginia^ North Carolina, South GaroHtia, Gfeocgia, Alabama, Flo- 
rida, and LoTiisiana.^ 

Am examination of the Census relums of 1850, will disclose these 
facts : That near 40 per cent, of the foreign population then in the State 
of New York, resided in the cities df New York and Albany ; that over 
one-fourth of those in Massachusetts were in Boston ; that there w^e 40 
per cent, of those in Rhode Iskind, in ProTidence ; that about one-sisith 
of l^ose in Connecticut, resided in the cities of Hartford and New Haven ; 
that the city of Newark alone had one^ftfth of those in New Jersey ; and 
Philadelphia about 40 per cent, of those in Pennsylvania. So in the 
Southern States. Mobile had about 60 per cent, of the foreign population 
of Alabama ; New Orleans, over 10 per cent of those in Louisiana ; 
Savannah, about 3t per cent of those in Georgia ; Charleston, consi- 
derably over one-ha)f oi those in South Carolina ; Louisville, near 40 
per cent of those in Kentucky ; St Louis, over one-half of those in 
Missouri ; Nashville and Memphis, over 40 per cfent. of those in Ten- 
nessee ; Baltimore, about 6T per cent of those ip Maryland ; and Wil* 
mingtoti, about one-third df those in Delaware. And the same nray be 
said of the Western States. Of tiiose in Ohio, over one-fourth were in 
Cincinnati ; of those in Illinois, over one-eiglith in Chicago ; of those in 
Michigan, about one-sixth in Detroit ; and of those in Wisconsin, over 
one-ninth in Milwaukie. 

A still further and more minute examination of the Census statistics 
of 1850, will disclose the fact, that of the 196,609 born in Ireland^ resid- 
ing in the New England States, t^ere were over one-fourth of them in 
the cities of Boston, Portland, Providence, Portsmouth, Hartford, New 
Haven, and Manchester ; of the 525,926 residiiig in the States of New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 224,685 of them were in the dties 
of New York, Philadelphia, Newar'k and Albany, being over 40 per cent.^ 
and of tliose in the other non-slave-holding States, numbering 134,810, 
there were 26,594 in the cities of Cincinnati, Chicago, Detroit, and Mil- 
waukie. Of the 104,374 in the slave States, 50,062 were in the cities 
of New Orleans, Baltimore, Charleston, Louisville, Savannah, Nashville, 
Memphis, Richmond, St Lduis; Washington, and Wilmington. 

Of those from Ireland, residing in Massachusetts, nearly one-third 
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were in Boston ; of those in Maine, one-sizth were in Portland*; of those 
in Khode Island, about one-half were in Proyidence ;• of those in Gon- 
nectient, one-fifth were in Hartford and New Haven ; of those in New 
York, over 40 per cent, were in New York and Albany ; of those in New 
Jersey, over one-sixth were in Newark ; of those in Pennsylvania, neatly 
one-half were in Philadelphia ; of those in Ohio, over one-fourth were \ 
in Cincinnati I of those in Illinois, near one-fourth were in Ofaioago; of 
those in Missouri, over two-thirds were in St. Louis ; of those in Michi- ( 
gan, near one-fourth were in Detroit ; of those in Maryland, almost twQ- 
thirds were in Baltimore { of those in lioaisifinay over 80 per cent, were 
in New Orleans ; of those in South Caorolina, over one-half were in 
Charleston ; of those in Alabama, two-thirds were in Mobile ; of those 
in Kentucky, one-third were in Louisville ; of those in Tennessee, nearly 
one-half in Nashville and i^emphis ; and of those in Georgia, one-half 
in Savannah. 

The Oermans in the New England and Middle States were also princi- 
pally in the cities and towns. Of the t,000 in New England, about 2,5M) 
were in the cities of Boston, Hartford, New Haven, Providence, Portland, 
and Portsmouth ^ of the 210,a60 in the Middle States Qf New York, New 
Jersey, and Penni^lf aula, ^5,859 were in the eities of New Yi>rk, Philadel- 
phia, Albany, and Newark ; of those in the free States of the west, aboxA 
one-fifth were in th^ pities of Cincinnati, Chicago, Detroit^ and Milwaukie ; 
and of tbe 127,335 in the slave-holding States, over one-half were in the 
cities of Baltimore, JUcbmond, Washington, Wilmington, Charleston, Sa- 
vannah, Mobile, New Orleans, St. Louis, Lonisviire, Mempbi% and Naah- 
ville. Of those in Massachusetts, over 40 per cent, were in Boston ; 
of those in New York, about one-half were in New York city and At 
bany ; of those in New Jersey, about one-third were in Newark ; of those 
in Pennsylvania, about 30 p^ cent, were in Philadelphia ; of those in\ 
Ohio, about ^0 per cent, were in Cincinnati ; of those in Illinois, about 
one-seventh were itf Chicago ; of those in Missouri, about ^ire-half were 
in St. Louis ; of those in Maryland, over two-thirds were in Baltimore ; 
and of those in Kentucky, over one-half were in Louisville ; of those in 
Louisiana, near two*thirds were in New Orleans. 

The English, Welsh and Scotch', were chiefly in the cities and towns. 
One-twelfth of the whole number of English and Welsh, and one-tenth 
of the Scotch,^were in New iTork city. 

The French^ Spanish and Italians, were also chiefly in the cities and 
towns. Considerably over one-fourth of the French were in the cities of 
New York, Philadelphia,.and New Orleans. Thiero were 1,160 Spaniarda 
in New Orleans, 303 in New York, 291 in Philadelphia, 144 In MobUe : 
making an aggregate in these four cities of 1,888, and considerably over 
one-half of the whole number in the country. Of the Italians, 708 were 
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in New York, 658 in New Orleans, 236 in Philadelphia, 152 in Cincin- 
nati, 134 in Boston, 112 in Louisville, and 101 in St. Louis : making an 
aggregate in these seven cities of 2,160, and more than one-half of their 
number in the TJnian. 

' A late California authority, quoted by Professor De Bow, in bis Census 
report to Congress, in 1854, estimates the population of that State to be 
as follows: 215,000 Americans, 25,000 Germans, 25,000 French, 20,000 
Spaniards, 17,000 Chinese, 5,000 other foreigners, 20,000 Indians, and 
2,500 Negroes : making an aggregate of over 320,000, about one-third 
of whom are not natives of the United States. Of late years the Chi- 
nese immigration has increased immensely, and the number of these 
pagans is already so great in California as to prove the source of much 
difficulty, and to be a cause of considerable alarm to its inhabitants. 
According to a late report of Captain Heurtier, the number of immi- 
grants frpm Hong Kong to California, up to the 30th of June, 1854, 
amounted to 45,000 ; to Australia (wives and children included), to 
15,000. From January 1st to June 30th, 1854, 10,496 immigrants left 
Hong Kong for California, and 4,341 for Australia. 

Another subject worthy of more attention than it has yet received, is 
that of the Mormon immigration. Tn a few years more, Utah will be a 
flourishing and powerful State, a large majority of whose citizens will be 
foreigners who are not naturalized a^d owe no sworn aljegiance to tfie 
United States; Some statistics have recently been collected fconceming 
the amount of immigration from Great Britain* alone to Utah, which has 
taken place within the last '^year past, and the aggregate will be some- 
what surprising to those unacquainte4 with the extensive system of pro- 
selytizing which the Mormons have now organized throughout Europe, 
The following is the statement as published, dating from the 2*7 th of No- 
vember, 1854, to the 26th of April, 1855 : 

SHTP. SAILED. VUXREB OF PASSEITGEBS. 

Clara Whoeler, Nov. 27 > , 422 

James Nosmith, Jan. 7 ....» '..440 

Charles Buck, , Jan. 17 .....* 403 

Rockaway.,^ ^Jan. 6 « 24 

Neva, Jan. 9 13 

Isaac Joans, ...Feb. 3 , , 16 

Siddons, Feb. 27 '. 430 

Juventa, ,,Mar. 81 ; 573 

Chimboraeo, April 17 431 

S. Curling, April 22 „.* 681 

Wm. Stetson, April 26 ; 293 

Total,... 8,626 

Of these, 8T4 were landed in ifew York, 1,450 in Philadelphia, and 
1,302 in New Orleans, from which places they were forwarded to Salt 
Lake City ; l,12t of their number were indebted to the Perpetual Immi- 
grating Fund, for the means of immigrating. 
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A feceot Censas taken of Boston, shows the popnlatioB of that .city to 
be 162,629, being an increase since the year 1850, of 23,841 persons. 
Of this population, there are 86,336 foreigners, including their children 
under 21 years of age, being considerably over one-half of the entire' 
population of the city proper, and an increase of the foreign population 
since the Census of 1850, of 22,870 persons. It thus appears that the 
foreigners outnumber the natiiies, and that within the last fire years, the 
disproportion in favor of the former has been augmented. It is esti- 
mated, however, that a portion of the business population of the 'city, to 
the number of 50,000, reside in the vicinity and neighboring towns; and 
as it is probable that a large majority pf them are native born, the native 
element of the population of Boston still preponderates considerably 
over the foreign. Of this foreign population, 69,239 are Irish, 4,586 
are German, and 12,511 from other countries. 

In Wisconsin, according to the returns of the recent Census of that 
State, there has also been a large increase in the foreign population since 
the year 1850, especially in the city and connif of Mlwaukie, as the 
fdllo¥ring table shows : 

HAnVK. FOBlIOir. TOTAL. 

In 1865, 17,638 28,628 46,266 

^ In 1850, 12,455 « 18,622. 10,377 

/MO-eoM, M..5,183 10,006 15,189 

It will be seen that, of every thousand of the population, 618 are of 
foreign, and but 382 of native birth. In the city, the population is 
30,488; foreign 19,621, native 10,82T — giving a foreign element of 64i 
percent., or a clear foreign majority of 290 in every thousand votea polled. 

The returns of the Census taken in New Jersey, during the summer 
of the year 1855, show the population of Newark, the largest city in the 
State, to be 50,711 persons, of whom 28,902 are white natives, 20,584 
are foreigners, and 1,230 colored. In Jersey City, there are 12,283 native 
whites, 9,135 foreigners, and 291 colored natives, and 6 colored foreign- 
ers : making an aggregate population of 21,715 persons. Trenton has a 
populaticm of 13,819, of whom there are 7,395 native adults, and 3,368 
foreign adults. Thus we find in these three cities in New Jersey, with an 
aggregate population of 86,245 persons, no less than 33,087 foreigners, 
being nearly 40 per cent, of the entire population. In the sixth, seventh 
and eighth wards, in Newarfi" City, with an aggregate population of 
13,939 persons, including 456 colored, there are 8,594 foreigners, being 
very near two-thirds of the whole population. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



FOBSiaN IXMiaEATION. 



** Tfifi right of expalriatioQ," observes the report of the Soeiety esta*' 
blished in Nev York, for the purpose of giriiig nsefiil information to 
immigrants, ^' is a right aeknpwledged and ^*acticed bjall Bations, finota 
the earliest ages to the preseat time. , It is a ri^t indispensable to 
liberty and happinesa, and ought neyer to be sarrendered. The firee 
States once established in Asia reeofiiized it } Greece adopted it ; the 
Komans avowed it, and yindieated the right in all its li^tude, and the 
following declaration composed part of their eode : ' Every man has a 
right to choose the State to wMeh he wiE belong. It ia a law of nature 
that w^'go whither we list to pronlote our happiness*' '' Without stop* 
ping.here to inquire whether the right of expatriation la thns broadly 
and unqualifiedly recognized, even in the United States, it is entirely 
safe to adopt the opinion expressed by the Rev. D. R. Thpmaeon, Secre- 
tary of the Philadelphia Immigrant's Friend Society, in his published 
*' Hints to Immigrants," and to say that ''no man ought to quit bis native 
land without just and cogent reasons. It is the land which gave him bixth* 
' the home of his fathers,' and the filial obligations which bind him to it 
are strong and sacred ; they cannot be needlessly broken, and obligationa 
to a foreign government contracted, without exposing to censure, and 
incurring a large sharfe of criminality. That there are, however, circnm- 
stances which abundantly justify such a step, is sufficiently obvious, and 
the individual who can refer to them as his own, and plead them as rea* 
sons for self-expatriation, may be pitied as unfortunate, but cannot justly 
be charged wUh dereliction of duty." 

Yarious reasons may be urged to exculpate self-expatriation, prominent 
among which is the want of honorable and remunerative employment, as a 
means of procuring an independent and adequate support " When the 
parent is unable to make suitable provision for the offspring, it is time," 
says Mr. Thomason, " that the needy children should quit the.parental roof 
and seek elsewhere their daily bread ;" and he well adds, '' that this, at 
the present moment, is precisely the situation of the mother country, is 
undeniable." The most obvious and most fruitful catise of this calamity 
is, no doubt, as he observes, a disproportion between the population and 
the resources of maintenance. In Europe, there are more hands to labor 
than profitable labor to be performed, and a remedy for the evil can only 
be found in a diminution of population by immigration. This is a simple 
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and efficient reoiedy noi dependent on the plflns of politieia&s add eoact*- 
ments of mlerS; bat to a great extent on indlridoal will and action. It 
is within the reach of all who have the reqaiaite eoarage and enterprise, 
and ^e small Amomit of peenniarj means necessary to transport Xhem 
aeross the Atlantic. "It is not, therefore, matt^ of snrprise that the 
stream of immigration shonld flow fast from the overcharged basin of 
European popniation, in whatever direction a snitable outlet can be 
found — ^that thousands should be leaving their native land, and thousands 
be preparing to follow, to seek in other climes at once a sphere for their 
talents and industry, ai^d the mean? of oompet^t maintenaace for them>- 
selves and families, content to endure temporary inconvenience and priva* 
tion to secure^ the substantial and permanent advantages of independence 
and competence for themselves, and to perpetuate the same blessings to 
their offspring. 

According to a table in De Bow*8 Compendium U, S. Henavs of ISdD, 
the progress of immigration since It 90, has been as folio wis : 

rUkVS, , ARRrVALg. 

Irom WM to WW), , 50,000 

" 1800 to 1810, „ 70,000 

« 18J0 to 1820, , 114,000 

*• 1820 to 1830, 135,986 

« 1830 to 1840, 579,370 

« 1840 to 1844,.; ^ 334,377 

j« 1844 to 1865, 2,623,758 

According to this statement, collated from the reports of the Collectors 
of the Ports of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other sea- 
ports, the number of immigrants aitijed, during the last eleven years past, 
exceeds tvoo frtUliom and a half of persons, Snormous as has been the 
increase, the number ac^ally arrii^ed is no doabt much greater ; and this . 
opinion is sustained by the following table, compiled from the reports to 
Congress, made annually by the Beeretary of State, und^the act of 1819, 
which shows the number of passengers arrived in the United States from 
foreign porta, from October 1, 1848, to January 1, 1855 : 

MAUW. 1WALB8. 8BZ VOT SrAVBD. TOTAL. 

From Sept -30, 1843, 48,897 35,867 « 84,764 

« Sept. 30,^844, «d,18^..." :.49,290^ 1,400 119,804 

" Sept. 30, 1«46, 90,973 66,778 897 168,648 

« Sept. 30, 1S46^ .134,750 ^ »«,747 1,057 232,554 

« Sept. SO, 164r,., ^1S6,128 92,883 472 229,843 

" Sept 30, 1848, «179,253 119,916 442 309,610 

« Sept 80, 1849...... 88,282 27,107 « 181 66,570 

« Dee. 31,1849 200,963« 113,392 1,038 316,333 

" Deo. 31,1850, 245,017 163,745 66 408,828 

« Dec. 81, 1S51, 898,470 398,470 

" Deq. 31, 1862, ,236,596 164,181 ., 400,777 

« bed. 31,1863. 284,887 ; 1^5,587 ; 460,474 

Total,.; •. 1,664,874.. ..1,106,492 404,029 3,174,396 

By « published statement of the New York Commissioners of Immi- 
gration^ it appears tbat^ during the first ^iz months of the year 1855, 
2 
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there arriyed at that port but 69,4t6, b«ing a decrease, ai eompared with 
the same period of the year previoos, of 65,275. 

It appears from these statisties that the immigration, previous to the 
year 1840, was oomparatively smalJ, and that there was no material 
increase until 1846; when the Irish exodns commenced. It then rose to 
800,000 per annnm, and now, with the aid of similar elodnses from Ger- 
many, China and other conntries, it has swelled to a half million a year. 
Mr. Kennedy, the Superintendent of the Census, in his report to Con- 
gress, in 1851, makes the following estimate of the accessions to our 
population from immigration, from 1790 to 1850 : * 

Arrived from 1790 to 1810, « 120,000 

Increase.......... • 4Y,560 

Arrived from 1810 to 1820,-* 114,000 

Increase of the above, i. 19,000 

Increase from 1810 to 1820, of those arriving previous to 1610,- , 58,450 

Immigrants and their descendants in 1820, , 359,010 

Arrived from 18^0 to 1830, ^...203,979 

Increase of the above, 35,728 

Increase from 1820 to '30 of immigrants and descendants of immigrants, in 1820,... 134,130 

Immigrants and descendants of immigrants iQ 1830,.. ..^ 732,847 

Arrived from 1830 to 1840, «... .762,369 

Increase of the above, '. '. « .' 129,602 

Increase from 1830 to '40 of immigrants and descendants of immigrants, in 1830,... 254, 445 

Immigrants and descendants of immigrants, in 1840, 1,879,263 

Arrived from 1840 -to 1850, 1,521,8*0 

Increase of the above, 183,942 

Increase from 1840 to '60 of immigrants and descendants of immigrants, in 1840,...719,361 

Immigrants since 1700, living in 1850, and descendants of immigrants, ^4,304,416 

Professor De Bow, in his Compendium of the Census of 1850, expresses 
the opinion that Mr. Kennedy's estimate is too high, and gives it as his 
own that the immigrants and descendants of immigrants did not exceed, 
in 1853, the number of 8,000^000. Dr. Chickering, a celebrated statis- 
tician, and who is generally regarded as good authority, has, however, 
made an estimate, which exceeds that of Mr. Kennedy, in number. 

What the number of the foreign population was at the time Indepen- 
dence was declared, we have no exact data. It has been variously esti- 
mated. A recent writer in the New York Evcmgelisi has made a careful 
analysis of the original elements of our population, and. shown conclu- 
sively, as had been stated before in the Encyclopcedia Americana^ that 
of the thirteen colonies, at the time of the Declaration of Independence, 
twelve were settled with colonists, who, with a few trifling exceptions, 
were Englishmen, and he proceeds to estimate the relative proportions 
of which our composite population consists. Of the increase of popula- 
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tion from the year 1790 to 1850, the date of the lltst Censas, estimated 
on the most careful grounds, not less than 15,000,000 are, he thinks, of 
the Anglo- Sazon race. If to these we add the 3,594,762 colored per- 
sons, whose increase of course is easily ascertainable, it will leave 
4,668,T36, of our own aggregate population of 23,263,498, to be divided 
among Irish, German, French, and other descent — a result which accords 
with the estimate of Bancroft, and with the common sense view of the 
subject. An analysis of this foreign population is then made with candor 
and skill, the process of which we cannot present. The results arrived 
at are contained in the following table, which will probably surprise many 
readers, and perhaps furnish a better estimate of the relative moral forces 
which are at work among us : 

Popalatioii of the United States in 1860, ^ 23,263,488 

Anglo^axon, by birth or blood, ; 15,000,000 

African, , , 3,694,762 

Irish, 2,269,000 

eerman, , 1,900,000 

French, 499,6.36 , 

Whole nnmber of Immigrants b^woen 1790 ami i860,.. 2,769,329 

Survivors of those in 1850, 1,511,990 

Wliole number of Immigrants and descendants, t..4,360,934 

Survivors of these, 3,103,094 

Total of all our population, exclusive of Anglo-Saxon blood, 8,263,498 

Whatever the causes which have of late years produced this immense 
immigration into this country, it is certainly an undeniable fact, that 
^^ the palpable and admitted growing influence of the foreign bom popu- 
lation of the United States has, for several years past, been a source of 
anxiety and dissatisfaction to a considerable number of our native citi- 
zens." This is SQ apparent that a writer on Uie subject of immigration, 
styling himself a foreigner, frankly admits it, and says: **The Kensing- 
ton riots, the Sonthwark disturbances, and the present position of civil, 
political, and religious feeling, confirm the fact, and render it an impor- 
tant and interesting subject, worthy of the attention and candid considera- 
tion of us all." Another fact there is, to which he also refers, and which 
is probably as incontrovertible as the former, and that is, that "at least 
ninety out of every hundred of all the immigrants who come to the United 
States and the Canadas, have been driven to immigration by monarchi- 
cal oppression, the laws of primogenitaie and entail, special and partial 
legislation, unjust wars, and extravagant government expenditures, 
patronage and malfeasance — causes, concerning which they have a very 
imperfect knowledge, and over which they had little or no control." 

So far as Ireland is. concerned,, we have abundant evidence of the 
causes which have produced so large an immigration from that country. 
Eohl, the accomplished German traveller, who has visited and described 
most of the countries Of Europe, and is now making a tour through the 
United States, admits in his book of Travels in Ireland, that he had no- 
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where ^foand the povertjr and wretchedness that prevailed among the 
people of Ireland. He says : — 

♦ 

** I remember, when I saw the poor Lettes in Lavonia, I used to pity them for havmg 
to live in huts built of the unhewn logs of trees, the crevices being stopped up with 
moss. I pitied them on account of their low doors, and their diminutive windows ; and 
gladly would I have arranged their chimneys for (hem in a more suitable manner. 
Well, Heaven pardon my ignorance I I knew not that I should ever see a people on 
whom Almighty God had imposed yet heavi^ fKnvationsii Now that I have seen 
Ireland, it seems to me that the Lettes, the Esthonians, and^ the Finlanders, lead a life 
of comparative comfort, and poor Paddy would feel like a king with their houses, thei^ 
habiliments, and their daily fare. 

*< A wooden house, with moss to stop up its crevices, would be a palace, in the wild 
regions of Ireland. Paddy's cabin is built of earth, one shovellul over the other, with 
a few stones mingled here and there, till the wall is high enough. But perhaps you 
will say, the roof is thatched or covered witii bark. Ay, indeed ! A few eods of grass, 
cut from a neighboring bog, are his only tiiatch. Well, but a window or two at least, 
if it be only a pane of glass fixed in the wall, or the bladder of some animal, or a piece 
of talc, as may often be seen in a Wallachian hull What idle luxury were this! 
There are thousands of cabins m, which n6t a tracte of a window is to be seen ; nothing 
hut a little square hole in front, which doubles the duty of do<», window, and chimney; 
light, smoke, pigs, and children; aH must pass in and out of the same aperture ! 

" A French aufhor, Beaumont, who had seen the Irish peasant in his cabin, and the 
North American Indian in his wigwam^ has assured us .that the savage is better pro- 
vided for thaa the poor man in Ireland. Indeed, the question may be raised, wiietiwr 
in the whole world a nation is to be found that is subjected to such physical privations 
as the peasantry in some parts of Ireland. This fact cannot be placed in too strong a 
light; for if it can once be shown that the wretchedness of the Irish population is without 
a parallel example on the globe, surely every friend of humanity will feel himself called 
on to reflect whether means may not be found for remedying an evil of so astounding a 
magnitude ! 

« A Rusnan peasafxt, no doubt, is the slave of a harder master, but still he is fod uid 
housed to his content, and np trace of mendicancy is to be seen in him. The Hun- 
garians are certainly not among the best used people in the world ; still, what fine 
wheaten bread, and what wine, has even the humblest among them for his daily fare ! 
The Hungarian would scarcely believe it, -if he were to be told there was a country in 
which the inhabitants must content themselves with potatoes every alternate day in the 
year. 

« 8ervia and Bosnia' are ^teokoned among the most wretcbad countries of Europe, and 
eertainly the appearance pf one of theiar villages has little that is attractive about it; 
but at least the .people, if badly housed, are well clad. We look not for much luxury 
or comfort among the Tartars of the Crimea ; we call them poor and barbarous, but, 
good heavens! they look at least like human creatures. They have a national costume, 
their houses are habitable, their orchards are carefully tended, and their gaily-harnessed 
ponies are mostly in good condition. An Irishman has nothing national about him but 
his ifags, — ^his habitation is without a plan, his domestic economy without rule or law. 
We have beggmrs and paupers among us, but they form at least an exception: whereas, 
in Ireland, beggary or abject poverty is the prevailing rule. The nation is one of beg* 
gars, and they who Are above beggary seem to form the exception. 
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" The Afncan aegioef go naked, biA then tiiey haw a tropical ami to warm them. 
The Irish are a little remoTed from a state of nake^lMtt ; and their ctimate, though i^it 
cold, is cool, and extremely humid. 

** The Indians in America live wretchedly enough at times, but they have no know- 
ledge of a better condition, and, as they are hunters, they have every now and then » 
productive chase, and are able to make a number of feast days in the year. Many 
Irishmen have but one day on which they eat flesh, namely, on Christmas-day. Every 
other day' they feed oh potatoes, and nothing but potatoes. Now tiiis is inhuman ; for 
the appetite and stomach o€ man claim variety in .food, and nowhere else do wc find 
human beings gnawing from year's end to year's end, at the sam^ root, berry, or Weed* 
There are animals that do so, but human beings nowhere, except in Ireland. 

<< There are nations of slaves, but they have, by long custom, been made unconscious 
of the yoke of slavery* T%is is not the ease with the bish, who have a strong feeling 
of liberty within them, and are friHy sensible of the weight of the yoke they have to bear. 
They are intelligent enough to know the injustioe done them by the distorted laws of 
their country ; and while they are themselves enduring the extreme of poverty, they 
have frequently before them, in the manner of life of their English landlords, a spectacle 
of the most reined luxury that human ingenuity ever invented. 

« What awakens the most painful foelings in travelling through one 6f these rocky, 
boggy distrieto, rich in nothing but ruins, is this: — Whether you look back into the 
past, or forward to the friture, no jHOspe^t more cheering presents itself. There -is not 
the least tr«e6 left to show that the country has ever b<ten better cultivated, or that ft 
hapiMer rtce ever dwelt m it. It seems as if wretdiedness had prevailed there from time 
immemofiaK-as if rags had succeeded rags, bog had formed over bog, ruins had given 
binh to mins, and beggars had begotten beggars, for a long series of centuries. Nor 
does the future present a more oheenng view. Even for the poor Greeks undbr Turk 
tish domiiMtion, there was more hope than for the Irish under the English." 

Sad and dreary as is the picture drawn of the conditipa of poor I^ela^d 
by this eminent German traveller, he had seen it before tbo ravages of 
famine and pestilence had been experienced. What then must be the con- 
dition of its people now ? An English traveller who passed through the 
south and west of the Island in 1842, four years before the exhaustion of 
the soil had produced dise^e among the potatoes, gave the following 
description : . 

" The traveller is haunted by the foce of the popular atarvaiion. It is not the ex- 
ception — ^it is ike condition of the people. In this fidrest and richest of countries, men 
are suffering and 8t(urving by[ miUiom, There are thousands of them, at this minute, 
stretched in the sunshine at their cabin doors with no work, scarcely any food, no hope 
feemingly. Strong countrymen are lying in bed, *for the hunger* — because a man 
lying on his back does not need so much food as a person a-foot Many of them have 
torn up the unripe potetoes from their little gardens, and to exist now must look to 
wmter, when they shall have to suffer starvatron Jind cold too/' 

Frightfdl as must have been the condition at that time, the cup of 
misery became ftdl to overflowmg, when an almost total failure of the 
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potato crop took place, the cotaseqnenees of which maj be seen in the 
&ct that the population numbered in 1850, 1,659,000 less than it did in 
1840. Mr. Duffy, in a more recent article in the Dublin Nation, thus 
confirms all that has been said by the German and English travellers 
already quoted : — 

« No. words printed in a. newspaper or elsewhere will t^ve any man who has not seen it a 
conception of the fallen condition of the West and the South. The &mine and the land- 
lords have actually created a new race in Ireland. I have seen on the streets of Galway, 
crowds of creatures more dehased than the Yahoos of SwifW-creatures having only a 
distant and hideous resemblance to human beings. Orayhaired old men, whose fiices 
had hardened into a settled leer of mendicancy, simious and semi-human ; and women 
filthier and more frightful than the harpies, who at the jingle of a coin on the pavement, 
swarmed in myriads firom unseen places, struggling, screaming, shrieking for their prey, 
like some monstrous unclean animals. In Westport, the aight of 8 priest on the street 
gathered an entire pauper population, thick as a village market, swarming around him 
&r relief. Beggar children, beggar adults, beggars in white hair ; girls with faces gray 
and shrivelled, the grave stamped upon them in a decree which could not be recalled ; 
< women with the more touching and tragical aspect of lingering shame and self-re^iect not 
yet ejected; and Among these terrible realities, imposture shaking in pretended fits, to 
add the last touch of horrible p^rotesqueness to the picture I I have seen these aeeBraed 
sights, and they are burned into my memory forever. Away from the town, otiiar 
scenes of unimaginable horror disclose themselves. The traveller meets groups, 
and even troops, of wild» idle, lunatic-looking paupers wandering over the ooimtiy, 
each with some tale of extermination to tell. If he penetrate into a cabin, and can dis- 
tinguish objects among filth and darkness, of which nn ordinary pigHity affords but a^ 
faint image/ he will probably discover from a dozen to twenty inmates in the hut — the 
ejected cottiers — clustering together, and breeding a pestilence. What kind of crea- 
tures men and women become, living in this dung-heap, what kind of children are 
reared here to go up into a generation, I hare no words to paint." 

Speaking of the exodus of the people ftom the province of Connaught, 
the Western Star, 'deprecating the idea of the total expulsion of the 
Celtic race, nevertheless makes. the following confession, showing with 
what eagerness Irishmen make their escape from Ireland to enjoy peac,e 
and plenty in the/Cmted States : 

^ There is no doubt that in a few years more, if some stop is not put to the present 
outpouring of the people to America, and latterly to Australia, there will not be a mil- 
lion of the present race of inhabitants to be found within the compass of the four pro- 
vinces. From the west," it is added, « they are flying ih hundreds." 

« No thoughts of the land of their birth," it continues, « seem to enter their minds, 
although the Irish people have been proverbial for their attachment to their country. 
The prospect of an abundant harvest has not the slightest effect in giving pause to their 
outward movement The predominant, and, in fact, the only feeling that seems to per- 
vade them, is an indescribable anxiety to get out of the country at all hazards. If war, 
famine, and pestilence were known to be close at hand, there could not be greater avidity 
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sbawn to fly^&om tboUi honfes tl^ud v every day exhlbiud by tiiejiiuiirodf who oiowd 
oar high roads and railways, in their journey to the shipping poirts." 

And this view of the Bubjectls confirmed by a writer in the Edirihurgh 
Bevietb of July, 1854, in which he in a graphic manner describes the 
scenes attending their departure from the land of their nativity as 
follows : — 

<< When a number are about to leave, the whole village — the old (above sixty) against 
whose free inunigration the passenger laws of some of the States interpose impediments ; 
the well-to-do, who have no need to depart ; the beggar, whose filthy shreds cannot be 
called a covering ; the youngest children even, — gather in a tu^iuUuous group about the 
car holding the smiling feces whose happy lot it is to leave foreve)r their native land. 
With the wildest signs of grief fat the departing, as tf for the det4, with'wavidg of hands» 
beating of the air, unearthly howls, tears, sobs, *^nd hysterics, they press confusedly 
around the canine, aach one struggling ftr the last shake of. the hand, the last kiss, the 
last glance, the last adieu. TKe only calm persons in this strange scene arp the subjects 
of it all, to whom this moment is the consummation of long hopes and many dreams, who 
have talked of it and sang of it (for the songs of the peasantry now dwell upon it), till 
it has become a reality. Before going on board th^ ship at Liverpopl they are subjected 
to a strict inspection by the medical authorities, and the same persons, examine the 
medkiiie diesto to see that -the vessel is properly secured against maladi/pi. They are 
Ifaen pat en board tiio first vessel of the li|ie sailiiig after their arrival ; and we haw the 
authority oi Mr. Hale far saying, that they sometime croiw and land without knomig 
her nanie. When on board they are assigned to certain betths, theb: chests are hauled 
into the little compartpienta opeiiing on the deck, in which their berths are situated ; 
they are furnished with cooking places for the preparation of the stores which they take 
in addition to the ship's rations, the messes are made up for Jthe voyage, the pilot takes 
the ship below the bar, search is made for aiowatvays, the pilot leaves, taking with him 
all secreted persons ^whern the search exposes, and the waters of the Irish Channel are 
breaking against tilM bows. There is even less sentiment ui this parting than in the 
former; little of the xegtei so natural in leaving fat the land of nativity. That comes 
later, when, in full employment, with plenty of money, a cfeimi, comfortable room, a tidy 
wife, children at school, and th^ old fojk and brothers and sisters brought out, Pat tells 
the Yankees what a jewel of a land he has left behind, and wishes (the rogue) that he 
may just lay his old bones once more there before he dies. There is no such feeling 
when the ship sails — ^not a wet eye, not a sigh, not a regret — 'eH Is buoyant hope and 
happiness." ^ 

Of the Oermans, the same writer speaks thus n— < 

** They take leave of their country .with a little more sentiment than the Irish, but yet 
without sorrow. The legerids of forests which yield them no bread, and of mountams 
from whose vineyards no wine is pressed for their lips, the memories of the grass-grown 
streets and decayed fountains of Augsburg, the departed greatness of Nuremberg — 

' Qtiaint old town of ^ and traflie^ 
QtuOat old town of art and sang;*-— 
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the dull mngmfitmMt ef Beri}n».the Anglified ei«gaiiee of Dmdm, &e niaH4>eer ndu^ 
tecture of Munich, even th^ national waters of the * wide and winding Rhine»' and the 
old Germanic glories of Cologne, are little to them at the moment of leaving for the land 
of plentjr The same want of capital, and of an active, energetic middle class, to stimu- 
late industry and make a division of labor, which has produced in Ireland the voluntary 
immigration of its best laborers, is causing the same results in the centre of Europe/' 



CHAPTER III. 

PSCUKUBT ADTANTAOS.OF BUOOftAnOK. 

Within the last year past a laboted effort has been made to satisfy the 
public that a large amoimt of property is brought into the country by 
foreign immigrants, and that, independent of their labor, they contribute 
largely to the wealth of the States. This ;s, however, an argument more 
specious than it will probably, upon ^ close examiaatipn^ be found sound*^ 
It is, of c(^rsei impossible to ascertain within eren an approximation of 
accuracy, what amount- <^ personal property is ttnui brought into tba 
country. According to a statement in Hubner^s JdhHrncheVf the immi-» 
grants registered in Berlin in 1861, being 5,018 in number, took with 
them property ajnounting in the aggregate to $323,250, which apportioned 
equally among them would have been between $64 and $65 for each. But 
this can by no means be regarded as a fair basis to rest a calculation upon. 
Since Castle Garden, in New York city, has been made a depot for the 
immigrants, an attempt has been made, by the Commissioners of Immi- 
gration, to learn from, eaeh immigrant luiding the extept of his pecuniary 
means, and the infonnatton thus received is paraded before the public by 
certain New York journals as evidence of the amount of wealth these 
immigrants add to the country. On classifying the passengers, the 
information thus derived from them would seem to confirm what has long 
been regarded as a fact, and no doubt is so, and that is, that the Qermani. 
are best off, and bring the largest amount of property with them. Their 
confessed means are said to average $60 per man, womaa and child, while 
the Irish are said to bring an average of $30 each with them. Daring 
the month of August, 1855, the first seventeen days of it 4,318 passengers 
were landed at the Oarden, including 148 who had visited Europe land 
returned, and they are reported by the Commissioners to have brought 
with them the aggregate sum of $293,469 4T, being an average of $67 97 
for every man, woman, and child landed at the depot. Although this 
report may in this instance be correct, a fact which is by no means certain, 
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it can Btlffl not be ^egsrdi^ as aay ikk eritedon te estunate tke amoant 
of capital brought into the countrj fo^ immigratioii daring the last ten 
jears past. It is not reasonable nor likely that each immigrant from 
Ireland had, on arriTing here, $90 or even $30 in his pocket, of all those 
whom starva^on during the famine in that. country induced to migrate 
hither. The time was when many considered themselTes lucky to haver 
means enough to pay their passage, and arrive here with a half dozen 
British pennies in tiieir pockets. It is true, Irehmd is more prosperous 
noi^ and the immigration may embrace a class who are, generally, not 
witiiont some means ; but it is very doubtful whether they average $30 
per head. 

It would be probably a much saier and more aoeorate i»ilculation, td 
assume for its basis, that the average amount of property brought by each 
immigrint during the last ten years past, was $15. Bishop Hoghes hin^ 
self claims no larger amount; for but a dii»rt time siaee he averred in 
the Freeman^s Journal thait to be the sunk -Taking that, then, as the 
amount, and what is the aggregate sum that has been brought into the 
country by them from the beginning of 1S50 to the close of 1854? 
During that period 1,983,88^ persons aro reported by the State Depart^ 
ment at Washington to have arrived, which at the rate of $15 per head,. 
would make the sum of $29,758,220. , Now, to arrive at a correct con- 
clusion, and ascertain whether tiiere is a balance in favor or again dt the 
country, let us take an account of the other side of the question and strike 
a balance sheet. By the general report of the British Immigration Com- 
missioners, made on the first 6f May last, the «toonnts remitted from this 
country, by bankers and merchants, to Ireland alone, during the same period, 
wasas follows: inl850, £95t^000 ; in '51, £990,000 ; in '52, £1,404,000 $ 
in '53, £1,439,000 ; and in '54, £l,730,00a-^making an aggregate in the 
five years of £6,5d6,000, which, when converted ji«to our currency, sums 
up $28,^48,800. We have thus a balance left In ftivor of this country 
of less than $1,000,000, without taking into account the amounts sent to 
Ireland thr<Aigh private sources, which cannot be ascertained, and without 
counting a dollar of the large amount remitted by the (Germans and 
immigrants £rom other countries for like purposes. It is clear, therefore, 
and requires no ftlrther dettionstration by figures, tiiat immigrants do not^ 
by the property they bring with them, add to our national wealth, but 
that, on the contrary, they ocuftribttte to «wdl the coffers of the countries 
of their birth, by remitting e larger amount of money than they bring 
with them. ^ 

But we are not yet done witk the reckoning. The case has not been 
much more than half stated. We have ascertained, provided our premises 
be correct^ (and the Freeman^s JowmaJ^ii our authority fbr%sfiuming $15 
to be the sum brought by each,) the amount brought into the country by 
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immigration, kad, vre think, satisfactorily shown, *tiwty instead .of one 
dollar of it being contribnted to the common fund of the nation, they 
have remitted all and more to the countries from whence they migrated. 
Having contributed nothing to the aggregate wealth of the country, 
what claim then liav^ they to its charitable consideration f And yet, 
whose means bat the natives of this country and those now identified with 
them, feeds their paupers afad educates thmr childr0n ? And how much 
of the public expenses is incurred by the crimes committed by the vicious 
portions of them, which has to be borne also by those among whom they 
have sought a home ? These are questions yet to be taken into considera- 
tion before the balance sheet can properly be closed, and, when they are/ 
they will be found to put at rest tiie claim now preferred in- favor of 
immigration. A brief examination of the pauperism. in the United 
States, the cfimes committed, and the expenses inenrred thereby, wUl 
show a heavy balance against immigration and in &Tor of the natives. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PAUPEBtSM. 

The published Census returns of 1850, are lamentably deficient in 
detailed information on the subject of paupers and convicts.' We learo 
from it, however, that the amount of public means expended, within 'tiie 
year preceding 1850, for the support of paupers, was two mMlvms, tdne 
hundred avdfifty-fqvrihousandteigM hundred and 913^ dollars; and 
the number of paitpers supported within the same year, in whole or part, 
was one hundred and thirty-four thousand^ nme hundred and seventy^ 
two, of which number over one-half were foreigners; there .being sixty- 
six thousand, four hundred and thirty-four native bom, and sixty-eighi 
thousand, five hundred and ihirty-eight of foreign birth. It thus appeftfa 
that of the 2,244,625 foreign born population in the United States,^ at 
that time, one of at least every thirty-three was a pauper, supported at 
the public expense, while of the 19,979,563 natire ^bom, including the 
free colored and those return^ as of nuknown birth, only one of every 
three hundred was thus a charge on the puUic. 

Of the amount expended, and the number supported the year men- 
tioned, there was expended in the free States $2,451,917' in the support 
of 113,712 persons, of whom 50,023 were natives, and 63,689 were 
foreigners ; #hile in the slave States there was expended $502,889 in the 
support of 21^60, of whom but 4,849 were foreigners. 
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Of the &rafn pM{»erB B^intaiiied i& the free Statas, tbose of .Massa* 
chasettSy New York, and Pennsjlyania, had 55,480, being sevei^-eights^ 
of the whole number, while the States of Maine, 'New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, Bhode Island, Yermont, and New Jersey, had 5,594, leaving 
bat 2,615 scattered over tbe Wiestern and Northwest^m States. New 
York had 40^^0 foreigners and 19,2t5 natives, a^ paupers, being one of 
every sixteen of. the foreign population of the State, and but one of every 
one hundred and twentyrseven <tf its native 'population. Massachusetts 
had 9,247 foreigners and 6,530 natives, being one of every eighteen of \\a 
foreign popuiaUon, and but one of every one handred. and twenty-eight 
of. its native born citizens. Pennsylvania had 5,653 foreigners and 5,898 
natives, being one of every fifty-four of its foreign born, and but one of 
ev«ry4hree hundred and forty-two of its native population. 

Of tiie foreign paupera maiatained in the slave States, those of Mary-, 
land and Missouri had ^,348, leaving but l,50Un the remaining States, 
of which South Carolina had 329, and - Louisiana 290. In Maryland, 
there were ^,591 native and 1,903 foreign paupers, being one of every 
one hundred and sixty-nine of its native, and one of every twenty-eight 
of its foreign population. Missouri had 1,'729 foreign and 1,^48 native 
paupers, being one of every forty-two of its foreign, and one of. every 
four hundred. and eighteen of its native b6m population. 

It is quite apparoit firoam these statistics that the firee States are bur- 
thened with a large' foreign pauper population, exceeding in number the 
native bora who are supported at the public expense, while in the slave 
States there is but one pauper of foreign birth to three native born. 

Professor De Bow's C(mpendmmofthe Cen»u$ has an imperfect table, 
giving the number of paupers in poor-houses^ on the 1st of Jane, 1850, 
from which the following facts are gleaned ; 

There were then in the poor-houses tof Massachusetts 3, '712 persons,, 
not including the out-of-door paupers who received public support, of 
which nnmber there were 989 foreigners, being, omr (me-third of the 
whole number^ of wbQm 803 were Irish, 13 German, and 1*73 from other 
countries. 

In^e poor-koQses of Maryland there were then 988^ of which number 
there were 243 foreigners, being near rnie-fourOt of ihe whole number^ 
of whom 128 were Irish, 88 Oermani and 27 from other countries. 

In Miss9uri there were in the poor-houses then 276, of which number 
there were 151 foreigners, being fyver one-half of whom ?t were Iri^, 
43 German, and 31 from other countries. 

In Virginia there were then 1,539 in the poor-houses, of which number 
but 40 were foreigners, of whom 30 were.Iri^h, 5 German, and 5 from 
other countries. 

In Indiana there were 427, of whom there were 49 Irish,, 16 German, 
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and 18 from othef eoiuitrieS) majiiii^ M, being aboutt OB»-tth of the 
namber. 

In North Gaarolin* they had 873, and but 9 Irishmen, 2 GtormanB, and 
4 other foreigners. 

From other senroes than the Oensas retnms of 195(^ sneh as the 
PriMon Discipline Journal^ American BegistcTy American Almanac, 
Keports of Benerolent Soeieties aad Institntions, Commissioners of the 
Poor, Prison Inspeetors, Ac, the following additional inftmnation is 
derived on the subject : . ^ 

In Massachnsetts, there were relieved and mainteined at the public 
expense, from 183t to 1840/ the aggregate namber of 8,ST1 persons, of 
whom 6,104 were foreigners, being over tw(hthird8 of Uie number ; for 
the years 1850, '51, '52, '53, ending November 1, tbe whole ifambtr 
amounted to 107,t'76, oi which 48,469 were foreigners, being no* quite 
one-half y and of these over 40,000 were from Bngland and Ireland. 

According to the report of an association ibr relieving ihe poor in 
New York 6itj, it alone relieved in that city, dnrii^ the year 1854, 
abont 27,000 persons, of whom, though the namber was not given, there 
can be little doubt the greater portion were foreigners. 

The number received into the Baltimore alms-house, during tibe year 
1851, was 2,150, of which nunfb^r about 900 were Irish and Oermans; 
and of 2,358 admitted to the same tnstitation itf 1894, iSl^e^ were 1^97 
foreigi%erBf of whom 641 were Gherman, and 598 Irish. 
^ So the Society for the relief of the poor in Philadelphia, reperi that 
for tbe year ending March 3^, 1855, there were received into their Home 
establishment 1,266. persons, of whdm there were 816 foreigners, 18S of 
nnknown birth, and 268 Americans ; of the foreigners there were 605 
Irish, 122 English, 41 German, 82 Scotch, 7 French, 3 W^sh, 2 Italian, 
2 West Indian, 1 from Switzerland, and 1 from St. Helena. ' 

The whole number of paupers received into the Blockley (Philadel- 
phia) Alms-house, in 1848, was 3,584; of these there were 1,141 
natives, 2,345 foreigners, 98 unknown ; of the forelgnen, there were 
1,650 Irish, 435 Germans, 22t English, 46 Scotch, 16 French, 3 Cana- 
dians, 3 Spaniards, 3 Polish, 3 from West Indies, 2 from Boath A^lprica, 
and 2 Russians. 

A late report of the superintendeBt of the Lovlsvifle alms-house states 
the number of. inmates to be 164, of' whom 135 are foreigners and 29 
natives, being over two-thirds of foreign biith of the v4iole nnniber main* 
lained by that city. 

The Buffalo AdoertiBet gives the following statement of the number 
committed to the worfe-hoose in that dty, for the last four yean past : 
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nAits. nknym, wowtmC .rwAU 

IMS ..^iB^ ,.264 ..»..• » WS ^.^ 962 

1853..*..., .318 832 1,150 

1854 : ...344 ^.; ....864.^..*.^ ...... .^ UM 

1856...(lliB«itht)..^.......360....,....,...., 1,022 1,382 



Total, 4 ytiXff, .«.•..••. .^...^.l^e ^..^ M^^*— •-• *• ^»6d2 



The Cbambersburg Transcript states that for a period of nin« 
months, from Jauaarj 1, 1855, there were 553 wayfaring panpers enter- 
tained at the poor-house of Franklin county. Pa., of whom 522 w^re 
foreigners, and bat 31 Americans. 

The number of paupers relieved at the alms-hottse !n Adams cotmty, 
Pa., from January 1, 1855, to September 1, 1855, was, according to a 
register kept by the steward, 391, of whom 361 were foreigners. Of 
these 284 were German, 60 Irish, 9 English, 2 French, and 1 Hnngarian. 
30 were American bom. The number of days charged against the Ame- 
rican paupers, is 130 ; against the foreign bora, 1839. 

In the King's county alms-house. New York, there were 1,533 inmates, 
of whom 921 were foreigners. In the liospital, at the same place, 4t5 
inmates, of whom 341 were foreigners. 

At the New Orleans city work-house, the number committed during 
the two weeks ending August 3, 1855, was lOB, of which 92 were for- 
doners, of whom 60 were Irish. 

The following statistics of the Blocklej Alms-house, at Philadelphia, 
are of the same character. The monthly report of the Visitors, on the 
20th of January, 1855, gave the number of persons receiving out-door 
relief, as follows : Americans 1,154, foreigners 1,805 I On the 1st of 
March, the Census of the inmates of the house, showed that there were 
558 white natives, 1,571 white foreigners, and llO colored. 

Of tJie hospital statistics at hand, the following will suffice to show 
that the number of foreigners admitted into them greatly exceeds that 
of the native born. The following is a table of the admissions into the 
Pfeonsjlvanla Hospital, at Philadelphia, for a period of twelve years last 
past, shpwi^g the nativities of the persons received : 



ASA Of HSB COVHTBIM. 



1843 406 /. 300 99 

1844 474 ^...848 116 

1846.....^^*...„ 47Q , 364 131 

1846 479 - • ^447....* 147 

184T...*.....-..«-. .'6£«...^.»M..m -,..663 ...^ 166 

184S.....^^ 627.., 702 217 

1849 ........648 „ 768..^ ....,•. 246 

1860 760 ,. ^......812 -^ 243 

1861..,., 626 887..*; 262 

IS&f..;^..— ..^ «607...t 783 •...•^.•..: 266 

1863.^...— 618 782 307 

1854 ^ 679 ;«... 962......«.... ., 360 

Total, 7,291 i.7,938.......... - S;606 
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It tfanfi appears that the aggregate ntimber receifed was 1Y,934 in these 
twelve years, of Which 10,543 were foreigners, being cenmderably over 
one-half" of the whole number, and of which Toore than two-thirds were 
from Ireland. Of those admitted daring the year 1854, there were, as 
above stated, 579 natives, 902 Irish, 350 from other connives, of whom 
132 were Gkrman, 100 English, 38 Scotch, 13 French, 9 Welsh, 8 Swiss, 
6 West Indians, 6 from Sweden, Spain and Nova Scotia, each ; 4 Cana- 
dians, and 4 Danes, 3 from Italy and East Indies, each ; 2 from Kew- 
fonndland, Belginm, and at Sea, each ; and one from Hungary, Norway, 
Finland, Greece, Brazil, and Colombia, each. 

At the Charity Hospital, in New Orleans, the number of admissions, in 
1848, was 11,945, of whom but 1,579 belonged to the United States, 
and 10,280 were foreignerB. In 1849, there were 15,558 persons ad- 
mitted; of whom only 1,782 belonged to the United States, and 13,634 
were foreigners. In the year 1853, there were 13,750 persons admitted, 
of whom 12,333 were fpreigners, and 1,534. natives. 

So at Cincinnati, there were, during the year 1848, about 3,000 per- 
sons admitted into the City Hospital, of whom over two-thirds were for- 
eigners; during the year 1854, the number admitted was 520, of whom 
449 were foreigner^; the number who received in-door relief was 1,599, 
of whom 1,307 were foreigners f and the total number of persons relieved 
at the institution, during the •same period, was 6,280, of whom 4,654 
were foreigners. So at the Infirmary, in the same city, the number 
admitted, in 1854, was 660, of whom 505 were foreigners. 

The 13 umber of patients attended during July, 1855, at the Northern 
Dispensary in New York City, was 996, of whom QBO were foreigners, 
568 being Irish, 24 English, 15 Scotch, 12 German, andf 11 from other 
countries. So of 1945 patients at the Eye and Ear Infirmary of the same 
city, during the year 1848, there were lllS foreigners. 

An examination of the reports of .the Insane Hospitals would probably 
present a similar state of affairs. In the Pennsylvania Hospital for the 
Insane, of 2576 patients admitted, 635, being one fourth of the number, 
were foreigners, of whom 346 were Irish, 118 English, 108 German, and 
the remainder from other countries'; in the Massachusetts Hospital for 
Lunatics, in 1849, of 169 patients supported by^the State, 95 were from 
Ireland. 

Many other similar statistics might be adduced, all showing the same 
state of things in different sections of the country ; but the following ex- 
tract from a recent letter of Jeremiah Clemens, late Ignited States 
Senator from Alabama, will suffice : — 

"By reference to the annual report of the Governors of theAlms-House, I 
find there were in the New York Aims-House during the year 1853, 2198 
inmates — of these only 535 were natives, and 1663 foreigners, supported 
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at the expense of the citj.^ And now I propose to use on oar side t^e 
argument of onr opponents, tliat there are only 3,000,000 fbreigners to 
20,000,000 natives. According to that ratio there ought to be about seven 
natives to one foreigner in the Alms-House; whereas we find more 
than three foreigners to (me native. No wonder that a people who are 
taxed to support such a body of paupers should ^bethe first to set about 
devising means to get rid of them. Let us pursue the record — in the 
Belle vne Hospital, in the same city, there were 702 Americans — 4134 for- 
eigners ; now the proportion rises to nearly six lio one. — There were of 
out-door poor, — ^that Is, persons who had some place to sleep, but no- 
thing to eat and nothing to make a fire — 957 native adults, and 1044 
children — 3131 foreign Itdults, and 5229 foreign children, or children 
bom of foreign K parents. ^This number were relieved during the year 
with mon^. Of those relieved with fuel there were 1248 adult Americans 
and 1810 children — 10,355 adult foreigners and 17;85Y children. But 
the record is not yet complete— -let us turn to the statistics of crime. In 
the city prisons there were during the year, 6,102 Americans— 22,229 
foreigners. I pass on to an abode even more gloomy than that of the 
prison cell, and call your attention to those whom God in his wisdom has 
seen fit to deprive of the light of reason. In the Lunatic Asylum, there 
were admitted from the year 1847 to 1853,.779 Americans*— 2381 for- 
eigners. For the* year )853 there were 94 Americans, 393 foreigners. 
Thesctables might be made more complete by adding organ grinders, 
strolling mendicants,, and professional beggars ; but of these I have no 
reliable data, and therefore pass them with the single remark that I have 
never seen a native^ American who belonged to either class. These 
figures are far more conclusive than any language could be to prove the 
necessity of arres^dng the tide of immigration. Let every 'American impress 
them deeply upon -his memory : 42,369 foreign paupers and invalids ; 2381 
luQatics, and 22,229 criminals, taxing the industry, and blighting the 
prosperity of a single city. In tiiat list of Crimes is embraced murder, 
rape, arson, robbery, peijury, every thing which is damning to the cha- 
nicter of the individual, and every thing which is dangerous to society." 
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8S IttPUBUOAH hAXmUMBJL 

CHAPTER V, 

CfUKE has also been enormoosly increased by immigration. According 
to De Bow^s Censms Gompen^iwm, the whole number of criminals con- 
victed within the year preeeding that the Oensns of 1850 was taken in all 
the States but Galifoniia!,^ was 26,679, of which nwnber 12,988 were 
^^res, and 13,691 were foreigners^ being one conviction oat of every 
fifteen hundred and-eighty of the native, and one iHit of aboot every one 
hundred and sizty-five of the foreign population in the United States at 
that time. In the free States there were 10,822 natives, and 12 J89 
foreign convictions, a^d in the s2ave States there wer^ 2,166 natives, and 
1,902 foreigners* 

Of those in the free States^ there were 10,279 in New York, being 
near one-half of the whole number, of whma 6,317 were foreigners^ being, 
two-thirds of the convicts in jthe State, and nearly one-half of the forei^ 
(3oivict8 in the Ui» ted States. 

In A£assachnsetts, there were 7,250, of whioh there were 259 more 
than one-half foreigners^ and more than one-fourth the whole iMimber of 
foreign cenvlcts in all t^e States. Taking the convictions in all the New 
England States, more ^/lan one-Aa^/'ti^ere/ore^gfTiers. ^ .. 

In Missouri, there were 908, of whom there were ^%^ foreigners, being 
more than tworthirds of the number in the State> amd one-4hird of the 
whole number in the slave States. 

In Connecticut the whole number of convictions was 850 ; and of 
these 545 were natives, and 306 foreigners. 

In Illinois the whole number of convicti^ans was 316; and of these 127 
were natives, and 189 /om^^vitsrs. 

In Maine the' whole number convicted was 744 j and of these 284 were 
natives, and 460 /ore^mers. 

In Peunsylvania the number of convictions was 1277 ; and of these 
984 were natives, and 293 foreigners. 

In Vermont the number convicted was 7d, of whom 34 were natives, 
and i:b foreigners. 

The statistics of State Prisons and Penitentiaries of 1850, as given in 
Professor De Bow's book, show that there were then 4,758 while inmates, of 
whom 1,499 were of foreign birth, being near one4hird of the whole num^ 
her. Of these there were in the free States 2,271 natives, dud 1,129 
foreigners, and in the slave States, 988 natives, and 370 foreigners. 
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Of the S09 mtnates ia th^ State PirlsoBS of theNev {ioglAnd Sttttes, 580 
were natiYes,^id 229 foreiguers. In tke three State Pri^ua of ITew York, 
there were 138Q, of whom 8&5 were natiires; and 545 foreigners ; in the two 
in Pennsylyania, there Vere 328, of whom 205 were Qati?es, and 123 for* 
eigneiB. Of tiie 370 foreign inmstes in the slave' Staites, 106 were -m 
Louisiana,; 96 ii^ Ajabama^ 58 in Missoarii and 34 in Maryland. 

By the same table, from which these facts. ace gleaned, it appears that 
in Maine, ont of every ten thonsand, there are five foreigners to one 
natWe. Ib Ejentaokj, six to one. In Mississippi, t^n to two. In New 
York, three tp one. In Tennessee, fifteen to two. In Vermont, eight 
to one. In Sonth Carolina, twenty-eight to one. Ia Alabama, fifty to 
o&e. In Georgia, fidz to (Hie.^ In Indiana, four to one ; and the average 
in all the States is a fraction less thiw six to one. 

And by another table in the same book it appei^rs' that of 431 
inmates in Massaehnsetts, inelnding blacks, 300 were natives, one whose 
birth was unknown, and 130lbre'igners, of whom '74.were Irish, 3 German, 
and 53 from other countries ; of 40 foreign inmates in Maryland, 5 were 
Irish, 25 Qerman, and^ from other countries ;• of II foreign inmates in 
Virginia, 6 were Irish, 3 German, and 3 from other eountries ; of 59 for- 
eign inmates in Missouri, 29 were Irish, 12 German', 17 from other countries. 

In addition to th^se statistics, the following are derived from the re- 
ports of Prison Discipline Societies, Prison Inspectors and other sources : 

Of 483 convicts received, in the Massachusetts State Prison, in 1852, 
there were ITO foreiguers, being, more than one-third of the whole number; 
and of 21,383 persons admitted into the various j^ils of that State, during 
the years 1850, 1851, and I854i 9^3(7 we]*e. foreigners, being also aver 
(me-ihird of the whole number. 

Of 634 inmates in the Penitentiaries of New York, during the years 
1852 and 1853, the^e were 832 foreigners, bevng ofver one-half of the 
whole nvmber. 

In Pennsylvanki, there were admitted into the Eastern Penitentiary 
from October, 1829, to the close of the year 1849, 2421 persons, of whom 
460 were foreigners, near one-sixth of the whole nurnier, 199 being Irish ; 
and of the 124 received in^l854, there were 41 foreigners, 5eiri^ one-third 
of the number. . 

In New Jersey, during 1852 and 1853, there were received in the State 
Prison at Trenton, 351 convicts, 113 of whom were foreigners, being 
marly one-third of the number. 

In Ohio, there were at the end of the )ear 1854, 58t inmates in the Peni- 
tentiary at Columbus, 144 of whom were foreigners, being near one-fourth 
of the number. 

In the Wisconsin ^Penitentiary there were 105 received in 1854, of 
whom 72 were foreigners, being over two4hirds. 
8 
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84 ftEPUI^LICAK tXSfDUAKKM. 

Louisiana is the Gtlj Sontkem State with a . large eitj, and has, of 
'ConiBe, its State Prison filled.. At the date of the annaal report for 1854, 
there were 295 prisoners,' 114 of whom were foreigners, being over three- 
eights of the number, 55 being Irishmen, 15 German, 12 French, 6 English, 
3 Mexican, 3 Prossian, 3 Italian, and the remainder from ether copttries. 

In California, a statement recently. published gave the whole nnmber 
admitted since the opening of the Penitentiary, to be 501 convicts, three 
JiJVi8 of whom were foreignere. 

The Philadelphia Sketch Book for April, 1855, states that the number 
of persons in prison last year, according to the penitentiary reports, was 
5,646. Ita other words, that of the offences committed during the year, 
one-fifth, or 5,646 of the aggregate cases, were sufficiently grave to incur 
a penitentiary punishment; while the remaining 20,899 cases were 
punished with ordinary jail aiid house of refuge incarceration. The 
following was the proportion to the whole njumber of cases in the four 
principal northern States : . 

COKVICTIOKS. ' GONYICTIOVS. 



Massschiuetta, — natiytd, .....3,366 

« foreign, .*..3,884 

New York,*— native, ♦ 3,962 

« foreign, , 1 «...6,317 



New Jers^, — naUve, 846 

« foreign, ..257 

Pennsylraniay — ^native, 564 

" foreign, 293 



Total,...w. * , 18,989 



Being over two-thirds of the entire number of cases in the four* States 
named,' vof which 10,751 were foreigners, being more than one-Jwlf of 
ike whole number. ' ^ 

A speech delivered in the United States Senate, January 25, 1855, by 
ihi Hon. James Gooper, of Pennsylvania, stated that in the cqnvfction for 
capital offenees the proportion of foreign to native born was startling^ 
and that out Of two hundred and twenty convictions which took place, in 
about eighteen mouthy, in seven States, viz. : in New Tork, Pennsylvania, 
Missouri, Louisiana, Kew Jersey, Massachusetts, and Maryland, there 
were 138 of foreigners to 82 of natives. * . 

In still further corroboration of the facts before recited, the following 
article from a New York journal of 1853, may be dted : 

"Fitzgerland will be hung at the Tombs tp-day for shopting his wife. 
Neary, sentepced to the same fate for a similar offence, is respited one 
week, in order that the sheriff's jury may determine whether he has lost 
his reason. If the latter execution takes place, it will make seven in 
this city within the last year I In all' England and Wales, the whole 
number of executions during the year 1852, as appears by a parliamen- 
tary report, was only nine. The population of this city is 600,000 — ^the 
population of England and Wales is 18,000,000. In other words. New 
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York, with a population of onlj d;ie-tbiHeenth as large as England and 
Wales, batags sereo-ninths as many in -the same space of time. ^' 

" The little we fail in point of number, bbweyer, is njoretban made up in 
the atrocity of the offences. Of the nine bung in England, one murdered 
bis wife, one her husband, one her mother-in-law, one his employer who 
had dismissed him, one his UAcle, one a stranger on the highway, one hi^ 
own illegitimate child, one the illegitimate child of hia wife, one the illegi- 
timate child of his paramour ; but of the seven, three murdered their wives 
— namely, Gimnzig by poison, Fitzgerland by shooting, Keary by beating 
tl^e brains out with a mallet and chisel ; Stookey murdered a negrp, Claris 
murdered a policeman, and Saul and Hewlett a watphman. Three of the 
English murders were of infants, but all of the New York murders were 
ot full grown persons, three of whom sustaified the most sacred of all 
relations to those who deprived them of life. But, in truth, New York- 
of right has the precedence of all-England and Wales on this score, even 
in regard to number. Doyle; who murdered the woman with whom he 
boarded in Pearl street, was sentenced to be hung, aud ought to have been 
hung, and would haye been hung in England,' but was. sent to the State 
prison for life. Sullivan, who killed the man in Cliff street/ who endeavbrefi 
to prevent his beating his wife, was founc^ gutlty of murder^ and 
ought to have been^hung,.aad would have, been hung in England, but was 
sent to the State prison for lifb. Johnson, one of the condemned with 
Saul and Sowlett, was sent to the State prison for life. There are 
now at the Tombs ten men awaiting iri^I for murder, one of whom, Gar- 
nell, the fiendfsh Dey street nmrderer, has already been' convicted once, 
aad is now awaiting a second trial* The whole^ number of arrests in 
this city for l^bmicide, within the last year, has been, as near as we 
can ascertain, about thirty-five. The whole number of arrests in this 
city, during the -year 1852, was about 35,00(^; the whole number of 
commitments in England and Wales, was 27,510. The whole number 
of arrests for offences committed upon the person in New York, in 1852, 
was 5,468 ; in England and Wales, the whole number of commitments 
for the same class of offences, during the same period, has been about 
2,000. In England, . last year, there were 13 convictions for burglary; 
in New York, 146 arrests for the sam^ offence. During the last seven 
years, there were 66 convictions for this offence ; in New York, during 
the same period, over 1,000 arrests. But. this does not furnish the worst 
aspect of the cas^. The disparity between England and this city is 
yearly becoming greater — while crime is inpreasing there, slightly, it is 
here increasing with fearful rapidity. The whole number of convictions, 
for murder in England, in 1846, was 13 j the, whole number of arrests 
in "New York, for murder, for the nine months preceding May 1, 1846, 
was 10. In England, the conviction? of 1847, ^ere 19; in New York, 
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daring the year ending May I, 1847, the arrests were 18. In 1849, the 
convictions in England were 19 ; in Ke^ York, the arrests for the year 
ending I^oTember 1, were 13. In 1850, the co&yictions in England, 11 ; 
in New York, daring the fifteen months ending with the last of De- 
cember, 1850, they were 16. In 1851, the English convictions were 16; . 
the New York arrests ^6. In 1852, the English convictions were 16 ; 
th^ New "York arrests were 80. The total nnmber of commitments for 
ail kinds of offences in England and Wales, during the last seven years, 
was 194,424 ; the total nnmber of arrests in New Toi^k dnring the same 
period, was over 200,000. We are not able to make an exact compa- 
rison between the absolute number of. crimes perpetrated in England, and 
in New York city, since the Parliamentary tables before ns relate only 
to commitm^ents in the chse of offences generally, and to convictions in 
cases of murder, trbereas our Police tables only give the nnmber of arrests. 
Of course, many are arrested who are not committed or bound over for 
trial, but their nnmber is by no means.so great as to destroy the remi^k* 
able significance of the figures we have put in connection. Now, what 
are the causes of the rem^kable difference between this city and England, 
in extent of crime? England has its imm^se cities, abounding with 
ignorant and vicious classes of population^^t has its London, its Liver- 
pool, its Birmingham, its Manche8te;b,/and its Leeds^ and yet this single 
city of New York, if We may trust official tables, exceeds not only each 
of them in crime, bnt all, put together.* It cannot be* ascribed to any 
peculiar character of otir people, distinct from ih6ira---for it is notoriona, 
that the greater part of our criminality springs f^om the foreign element 
of our population. Of thedeven mnrderers above specified, for instant, 
six of them were foreigners, one being a German, three Irish, one Englisk, 
and one a Nova£cotian ; and the seventh, though bom in this city, was 
of Irish parenta^. The same people that chiefly commit the crimes here 
are found in yast numbers ifi every English city. Why, then, the diflbr- 
ence in the extent of that crime f The causes which produce this result 
are various and complex, some of which we may consider hereafter. 
The most important of them are, doubtless, the comparative ineffi<^ien<i7 
of our police in preventing criine> the con^paratlve uncertainty of our 
courts in punishing crime, the neglect of our young vagrant population, 
and the vast number of disorderly groggeries, licensed and unlidensed, 
that have all the* while, without restraint, been stimulating the passions 
and bad propensities of all the lower classes of our population. It is 
time that these, matters shonld be seriously and earnestly looked at and 
cared for. Our streams of crime are increasing in torrents^ and they 
threaten to overwhelm ns. The facts we have given, startling as they 
are, cannot be denied. Official documents prove them. Bead and 
ponder.'' 
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So there bx» other atatistiea «howiiis a tike ttete pf things. Accord- 
ing to the reports miMle on the subject there were received into the 
houses of Correction, in Massachusetts, 29,076 persons, during the years 
1860, '51,. '62, '53 and ^54, of which number 11,149 were of foreign 
birth, beins^ considerably over ime-ihird of the nimber. Of 1,056 in- 
mates of the House of Correction, in Boston, in 1859, there were T38 
foreigners, &ein^ <t(;o-^^ir(is o/ <^ ni^2n^« 

A respectable local newspaper, a few months' since, published the foir 
lowing statistics of crime and pauperism 4n Hudson oountj,- New Jersey, 
viz. :' 21,000 inhabitants, of whom 12,000 are natives, 6,000 Irish, and 
4,000 other foreigners ; .4,168 persons confined to citj prison and county 
jail, of whom 11 were natives, leaving 4,099 foreigners, of whom 3,608 
were. Irish; 188 inmates. o£ (be alms-house, none of whom are natives; 
all being Irish; 723 received aid from the poor-master, of whom 3 werer 
natives, avd 720 Irish. < 

Of 107 committed to the Jersey City prison during the month of Jane, 
1855, but 13 were natives,, 8 of whom were colored, while 'the others 
were foreigners, 71 of whom werev Irish, 14 English, and 9 German. 
According to a report of the Marshal of the same city, there were, during 
the month of September last, 113 arrests for the following offenees: 
Drunkenne^Sf 61 ; breach of the peace, 26 ; assault and battery, 14; va^ 
grancy, 1 ; violation of the Sabbath, 2 ;. dtoorderlf house, 1 ; assaulting 
females in the street, 1'; laroeny, 7-^total, 113. Of this number 82 were 
born in Ireland, 20 iu the United States; 6 in Germany^ 3 in England, 
1 in Scotla0d„ and 1 was colored, ' The Captam of the ^atch reported, 
that during the same month there were 218 lodged in the watch-bouse, 
of whpm 29 were females, whose nativity is not given, 67 Irish, 60 Ger* 
man, 22 English, 30 Americans,' and 10 colored. 

The Buffalo Admrtij^r publishes the following statement of persons 
committed to the jail.of Erie county, J^ew York : 



186S *, 


.......... .........3(Mt ..,.».... 


roBEioir. 


TOTAL. 

,., 604 


1864 




„., 279 


471 


Total, 


.•.....••.••...•«..40v ••..•••«. .»..• 


.... .^.'.....615*..«.» • 


1,076 



In.tbe four cities of Buffalo, Albany, Brooklyn, and New York, the 
number of convictions was 3,733 in t}ie year 1852, of which 2,802 were 
foreigners, being over two-thirds of the number. 

Of 301 arrested in New York cit^for drunkenness, during the first 
week of August, 1855, there were 252 foreigners, 211 pf whom were 
from Ireland, 16 from Scotland, 12 from England, 7 from Germany, 3 
from, France, and 3 from Wales ; ai&d of 314 arrested for the same 
offence the week following, 268 were fare.igni»rs, 218 of whom were Irish, 
17 German^ 14 English, and 14 Scotch. • . ' ' 
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The inspectore of th^ Moyamenmng prisoo, at Phfladelpbla, p^rt 
that of 273 sentenced, in the year I'SdS to hard labor, 114 were foreign- 
ers, 68 of whom were Irish. 

The following, imperfect statistics of afrests^ made in Philadelphia, 
show, the same state of things. In the third ward of that city, there 
were, during a period of three months, over tOO arrests by the police, of 
^hich number but 189 were .Americans, 22 blacks, and &02 foreigners, 
.Qf. whom 491' were Irish, 61 German, 23 English, 4 Scotch ; in the sev- 
enth ward, thQ arrests from the 14th of September, 1854, to the end of 
the year, numbered 492, and daring the month of February, 1855, th^y 
•numbered ^9, malsing an aggregate of 581, of whom but 69 were Ame- 
ricanS) 143 blacks, and 369 foreigners, of whom 327 were Irish, 10 Eng- 
lish, 6 G^man,and the remainder from other countries ; in the tenth ward, 
'during the.^ame periods, there wer^ 433 arrests, of whom 123 were natives, 
including blacks, and 310 foretgn^rSf of which number there were. 219 
Irish, 38 English, 22l German, '14 Spaniards, 8 Po)es, and 1 FrenchmiEui; 
in the 12th ward, the number of arrests,* from October, 1854, to January, 
1855, were 245, and during Febriiaiy, 1855, there were 70, making an 
aggregate of 315, of which .number 63 were natives, including blacks, 
and 252 foreigners, of whom 120 were Irish, 110 German, 11 English, 
and 3 Frenchmen ; in the 14th ward, the arrests from September 27, 
1854, to January 1; 1855, were 221, 97 of whom were foreigners, of 
'which nnmber 77 were Irish, 14 Gierman, and 6 English ; of 281 arrests 
made in the 19th ward, but 27 were Americans and I colored person 
^ remaining 253 were foreigners, 207 being Irish, 26 German, 14 
English, and 6 Dutch ; of 344 arrests in the 20th ward, 109 were Ame- 
ricans, and 7 colored persons, tJie remaining 328 being foreianers, of 
whom 159 were from Ireland, 58<from "Germany, 10 Englishmen, And 1 
Frenchman. The following is the number of arrests made by the pptiee 
of the twenty-third waird, with their places 4>f nativity, from October Ifet, 
1854, to October 1st, 1855 : American 44, French 1, German 17, Irish 
111, black 8, Scotch 2, English 60, unknown 5— total 248. 



CHAPTER VI. 

INTEKFERANCX. 

Intemperangb is undoubtedly one of th^ great canses of crime. Thus 
of 613 commitments to the State Prisons of New York in 1852, two- 
thirds confessed intemperate habits, and how many were of that class 
called moderate drinkers does hc^ appear; and the New York Priscm 
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AfiSoeUtion's Bep^rt^ for tbeeotea jeta, statue thftt niftely per eent. of the 
whole number coiQmittQd to prisoa in that city, during that year, were 
iDtemperate. So of 126 received the ^ame year^in the Eastern Peniten- 
tia.17 of FeBB^lrania, only SS'were registered as temperate, leaving 94 
on the list of drinkers, moderate or iinmoderate; and of 96 received 
dnring the same year in the Western Pemtentiary, ^9 are regarded as 
having been brought to the..felon'8 home by such indulgence. So jh 
Philadelphia; Of 4^2 urrests made by the {police.' in, the sixth, whrd,; 
troin October 1, 185.4, to January 1, 1865/ there were 319 for drunken- 
ness ; of 282 |n the ninth ward, 140 fbr the same ofi^nce } .^f 245 ii( the 
twelfth ward, 142 for thd same; and of. 808 in tb6 seyenteenth ward, 
133 for the like offence. .< 

The Inspectors of the Moyamensing Prison, in their Report for 1854, 
bear the following emphatic testimony on this point : ** Full three-fourths 
of al) the crimes that pto^ committed may be traced to intemperance. 
!]the mm shopathat infest our city fiimish a large proportion of our prf- 
soners. . It is not of nnlVeqnent oecnrrence that prisoners of the class 
alluded to, are but a few hours relea^ from confinefaeut when they are 
brought back upon a similar charge.'^ The'turnke^'s Report for 1853, 
furnished by the Mayor's clerk to the^ Grand Jury of the. March/term of 
tl^ Philadelphia Quarter Sessions, shows that of 9,112 prisoners, 7,852 
were for intoxication or for^crimes induced by the use- of strong drink. 

Many more statistics like ;the foregoing might be adduced, but it can- 
not be necessary, for it is an admitted fhct, requiriui^. really no proof. 
Who, then, are those generally engaged in selling liquor, and who thus 
contribute to the increase of crime?. A large majority are foreigners, 
and, thongh accurate statistical information cannot be had on the subject, 
there is sufficient -to be had' to justify t^he assertion. According to a 
Report, of thef Marshal of the city of Boston, in 185^, there were then 
1500 places iii that city where liquor was sold, of which but 490 were 
kept by Americans, and the remainder by foreigners, of whom 900 were 
Irish and 110 German and Swedes.' We have no similar statistical 
information in gelation to New York, PhUadelphia, Baltimore, and other 
cities and large towns, but, if obtiftined, ther^ remaind not a reasonable 
doubt, it would present a like state of fiacts. But, it will be inquired, 
" What of it, if it be so ? Do yon mean, by these general declarations, 
tb ascribe all the evils of vice and crime td the liquor sellers, and to con- 
demn all as being engaged in a business' which should be prohibited by 
law f ' It is not necessary here to make a categorical answer to such an 
interrogatory. Suffice it to say, that the/groggeries, whidi are mainly 
the cause of the prevailing vice of intemperance, should be prohibited, 
and that these are chiefly kept by foreigners, while th^ Americans 
engaged in the business are keepers of respectable hotels and houses of 
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entdrtaimiieiity wUeh ai^ 00 oondBeied «8 to bo ia a grei^ degr^ 
exempt from the charge of eontiibiitiag to the iacreaae of pauperism 
and crime. It is the groggeries, luaiiy of whidi'deil liqaor wHhoat 
Geense, that are responsible for ihe pauperism and crime ia enr«coim* 
try, that make ^dows and orphans, and contribate to increase jurenite 
vagrancy and delinqneHcy ; and these, it is safe to aver, are ohie^ kept 
bjr foreigners, . . . . 

' . A recent writer states that ** alccAoUc beverage,'^ which is the eitpho* 
nidus phraseology of* the day, has, daring th^last ten years, "burned' 
$6,000,000 %ifrth of property ; destroyed 300,000 lives ; sent 150,0f0 
persons to our State prisons, and 100,060 ehildsen to the poor houses ; 
caused 1500 murderSf 2000 suicides, and has bequeathed to our country 
1,000,000 orphau diildren." Be this as it may, liquor is undoubtedly a 
great source of evU,^niakbLg orphans^ and these^ without moral tniimiig', 
growing up in ignonuice^ poverty and filth, beoome crimiiials, asis f(»*ci' 
bly described in a Tecent very able essAy on jnVeBile delinquency, p«Ik 
lished under the dij;ection'.of tiie Boacd of ManageiB of the PhiladelpMa 
House of Refuge : ** Young yeans are tender apd easier wrought upon," 
said Tillotson, " apt to be moulded into any fashion; Hiey are like moisi 
and soft clay^ which is pliable ta any form ; but- soon grows hard, and 
then nothing is to be nmde of it." What will be gained by driving tiie 
boys from the engine-houses and cor^ra to theijc " sweet homes VJ 

« Sftted with (BzlUlatioiif nnk a^a M."' 

Nature-, demanding relaxation and fresh ^air, impels the boy to seek plea* 
sure where he can find it. A dozen coU^ct together. . They must have 
amuseme;it. They cannot read ; or if they can, they, have nothing to 
read ; or if they had^ they have uo, place* Ljdt the reader imagine him« 
self, instead of bding seated in a large parlor, in a. soft and hizurioua 
arm-chair, reac^ng the latest magazine or poplar tale^ transported, evea 
with his interesting book in hand, to a. small, cleee apeitment, in which 
Are four or five adults and as mangr cbildt^n, a pile of reeking clothes oa. 
the only table in the room, a red hot stove, in which the bread for a large 
family is bakJBg, emd a " peni^y dip" shining to ^iilumirutte the room: 
How long win be sit still to.ei^oy his book? Will he not, in utter 
despair, rush off to the nearest dram-shop — ^to the neighboring rendezvpua 
at the comer*-or to the engine-house ? The boys who ** swaroi in the 
streets to pilfer uid plague the broad highway," are to a oenam eitent 
excusable, and to the utmost to be pitied^ They have no place of 
amusement, no books, no sisters to play on the piano, or sing for them, 
no games to engage their attentioo, in a well-lighted .and comfo^able 
apartment. The boy cannot m,Qpe*— his nature resists that. His young 
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cles ask for rekoadon. Ete desiires ta ^ave some **fun,^' as well as the 
son of his mor&lkTored neighbor, who has had a. ride in a carnage, or a 
romp in a large JnQ, or who has been taken, by Pa or Ma, to hear some 
celebrated finger. 9e has no money with which to pQrchas6 innocent 
amusements. He cumot relkx his system, itfter his hard day's toil, at the 
Opera or concert ; these^ sorts of /unare beyond his reach. He must do 
something ; so he gets np a fight, or teazes the passers-by. One thinj^ 
leads to another-^he applies a torch to some baildin^, and then-^'' runs 
with the engine.'* ' 

" Are our readers still tmable to perceire the causes gf j'nvenile delin- 
quency ? If so, here is a picture of ' fife among the lowly,' equally trge^ 
whether painted fi>r London, Boston, Kew Tork, or Fhiladelpbia. 

- ** Stand before the entrance of that court ' Look 1 ' There's not a soul 
down that coart-yard but is either a drunkard^ or beggar, or thief, or 
something worse. Write about thatT Say how you saw the month 
& hell, and the imtt pillars thereof at titer entry-^he pawnbroker's shop o' 
one side, and the gin palace at the other-*-twa monstrous dee^f Is, eating 
up men, women bjjA bams, body and soid. Are na they a mair damnable 
mim»d67onrittg idol than any red-hot statue of MoiocU or wicker Gk>g- 
magog, wherein auld Britons burnt their prisoners f Look at the bare- 
footed, bare-backed htzzies, with their arms ronn' thd men's necks, and 
their mouths fhll of ritriol and beastly wards I Lock at that IrishwomaHL 
pouring the gin down the babbie's thro&t I Look at that raff o' a boy 
gae ^n out o' the pawnshop, where he's been pledging the handkerchief 
be stple this morning, into the gin shop, to buy beer poisoned wl' grains 
o' paradise, and fsoceultu indicns^and sanjt, and a damnable, maddening, 
thirst-breeding, lust-breeding drugs I Look at liie giri that went wi' a 
shawl to her backhand cam out wi' out ane I Drunkards frae the breast ! 
Harlots frae the cradle I Damned before they're bom.' 

"'Who will meddle with these social ^vils? Who will step in between 
cupidity and its rictim ? The writer fears there are too many who will 
answer to the description of such characters as Balph Nickleby: — 
'There are some men, who, living with the one object of enriching 
themselves, no matter by what means, and being perfectly conscious of 
the baseness and rascality of the means whfeh they will use every day 
towards this end, affect nevertheless — even to themselves-^a high tone 
of moral rectitude, and shake their heads and sigh over the deep depravity 
of the world.' But, we miist interfere with such men ; we must remove 
these social evife ; wis must prevent men from erecting death-breeding 
kennels. *We'must prevent your hard-hearted Nicklebys, who creep 
* through life by its dirtiest iuid ' narrowest ways, and who keep a regular 
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debtor and creditor account with heaTeii,' from gloating orer tbe ikioiiii- 
ments to their cupidity-— the jaib and aima-hooees. 

< "Where then, ah w|iere, shall poverty reside, 
To *scape the pressure of contiguous pride V " 

Mr. Sheriff Watson, one of the founders of Industrial Schools in Eng- 
land, remarks ih a letter, '' If we could restrict' the use of intoxicating 
liqhor out of prison, as you hare done it within, a jurenfle delinquent 
would now seldom be seen within its walls ; but no ordinary man's wages 
ca^^i stand the drain of the spirit-shop, and the demands of his children fOr 
foo4 and education, and it too often happens that the whiskey-seller has 
^he preference, and Juvenile Delinquency, as it is absurdly called, still 
disgraces our country." A father or mother conrerted into a brut^ by 
the indulgence of Ahme and deprared appetite, becomes to afamily of 
little children like ^a urild boar out of \hA woods turned into a gar- 
den of delicate flowers ;" and nothing short of a miracle can possibly 
save their childten frpm becoming yagrantsv So formidable does the 
hydra-headed monster. Intemperance, seem to thB Inspectors of the 
Philadelphia County Prison, that they are induced thus ta speak of it in 
their Eighth Annual Report : ** The House of Correction, when esta- 
blished, may be the means of reforming a few ; but, as long* as the cause 
is suffered to exist, we cantiot expbct to reiiiove the evil ; the only 
effectual remedy is to break up- the low groggefies that are festering in 
all parts of the city. Let stringent laws be enacted and- enforced in 
regard to the sale of intoxicating liquors, and our citizens will be relieved 
from the necessity of erecting a Hoiise of Correction, and the population 
of our Alms-house and Prisons will' soon be reduced .to one-half of ita 
present number.^' 



t ■ »' 



CHAPTER VH. 

..JUVBNILK TAGBANCT.' 

The evils of the prevailing vice of intemperance are nowhere more 
plainly and painfully Visible than in the Juvenile Pelinquent institutioliSi 
the nativities of who^e inmates clearly show among what dasa of our 
people the vice most prevails. A few facts will show the sources from 
whence juvienile vagrancy comes. Thus it is reported, by the Massachu- 
setts Reform School, that of 324 inmates in 1849, there w^re 66 of 
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foragn birtli, of wkom 42 vere T^nA^ sod of ttw M8 nadve bom, no I^ss 
than 96 were of Irish parentage. So of 861 receired into the New 
T(Nrk Jnyenile. Asylum in 1853, there were 134 of foreign birth, and 80 
more of Irish parentage ; and of 2*78 admitted into the New York House 
of Refuge in 1850, there were *25 foreign born, and 163 more of Irish 
parentage. During the year 1853 there were receired 112 in the 
Kochester House of Refuge, 43 of whom were of. foreign- birth, and of 
these 40 were Irish. Of 15f admitted into the. House of Refuge, in 
1853, at Cincinnati, 107 were foreign bom. Maflshal Tukey, of Bost.09^ 
made a report to the Mayor of that city in 1849, respecting the number, 
character^ social circumstances, &c., of the street children, in habits of 
vagrancy, wandering about and contracting idle habits, Ac., from whidt- 
it appears that the whole number of the class of. children designated,, 
between six. and sixteen years of age, was 1066, which were arranged as 
follows : of American parents 103, and of foreign parents 963 1 

These are facts which speak in unmistakable language, b^t they are 
by no means all at command on the snbjept. ^ It has been stated in the 
public journals, that of 16,000 commitments for crimes in New York 
city, during 1852, at least one-fourth wei*e minors, and that no less 
than 10,000 children are daily suffefing all the evils of vagrancy in 
that cUy, In 1849, the Chief of the Police Department of that city, 
called attention to the increasing number of tagrant, idle, and' vicious 
jclnldreii of both sexes, growing up in. ignorance and profligacy, and des- 
tined to a life of misery; shame, and crime, the number of whom were 
given upon authority and with an exactness which claim confidence. He 
stated that there were then ^^^bb chiMren of the class described, known 
to the police in eleven patrol districts; of whom two-thirds were females 
between eight and Sixteen years of age. '' Most of these children," it 
was at the same time stated, ''were of G^erman or Irish* parentage, the 
proportion of American bom being not more than one in five." 

Thus facts might be added to facts, showing the enormous amount of 
juvenile depravity in. this country; but enough have been given to show 
the neglect of Home Case; and the necessity of devising means to im- 
prove Home Influences. . , 

Considering this condition of things in our country to exist, we need 
not be surprised at a remark of the Sieul of Ellbsmerb, who recently 
passed through our country. In presenting to the House of Lords a 
petitiod from the magistrates of Manchester, praying fop the establish- 
ment of reformatory institutions for juvenile delinquents, he referred to 
what he had personally witnestod. "In 'the United States," he said, 
"education was in a more advanced position than.in any other part of 
the world ; but he would not be acting disrespectfully to those States 
in saying that, for want of- dome system of schools . of a reformatory 
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description, m«di jarmle cftmB prevailed thtra.'^ As is ireit feranrked 
by the Prison Disci^ne Journal^ he '^ was* aWiire of the em^nee tmd 
character of otur public instxtalions ia PhUadeljifda, New York, Bux^ies- 
ter, We^fborovjgh, dtc., bat evideiitl; regarded tibese (usefal tlu>ugh they 
are) as no {Murt of a sfj^stem. He^oabtless felt that where all power ie 
lodged in the hands of the. people, all Hbb people shonld be wide and vir- 
taous (^OQgh to on it «dthOnt abasing it; aod he had s««a enongh with 
hie own eyes in his Own land to^satitfy 'him/thal this Virtue and wisdom 
are not wrought into men and women, whose infancy and childhood are 
passed in sottish, ignoranee' and bratal sensuality, and hence his natural 
wonder that we had not a st/e{em.of early education adapted especially 
to the lowest gcade of dtiQdren and yoniL" 



"^f^ 



.CHAP1?BR Vin. 

Tkb Bible teacli6s:u8 that ^rightQOusnest e»lteth a nation, but sin is 
a reproach to any people;" and if ignoranee be the cause of porerty 
and of ctini^; and education tbe^ieassof elerating man, it is tke duty of 
the American people to adopt mcare efficient means, to educate the friend- 
less and hotaeless, and thuastay the progress of jareQile degradation and 
sin. More especially, is this a ptiblic doty, ia a republican form of 
gorernment like ours, which ought notto b# oeglecled. '*Tho Am^erican 
Republic above all others, dwnands feom every citiseli uneeasing vigf* 
lance and ex^ions,'' said Jn^e Story, /'since wo have deliberately dis- 
pensed with every guard against danger of cnin, except the intelligence 
and virtue of the people. It is founded on the basis that the people 
have wisdom enough to£raaae their own system of government, and 
public spirit enough to preserve it; and that they wifl not submit to 
have them taken from them by force. We silea^ assumed ih^ fandamen- 
tal truth thati ^ it nover can be tlie interest of the majority of the people 
to prostrate their pwa political equality, so l^ey never can bo seduced by 
flattery or corruption, by the intrigues of fStction or the arts of ambition, 
to adopt any meastire which diall mibvert ihaai. If t^s ooafidenco in 
ourselves b^ jdstified, let ussueveif forget that it nan be justified only by a 
watchfulness and zeal proportionate to our eonfldenoe. Let us ne^er 
forget that we must prove ourselves wiser and better and purer than any 
other nation yet has be^, if we are to count on suecess." 
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.fiat it will h%. satd.that an^e proTisibn for tlie efluefttion of all has 
already been inade^ and tiiat in no otiier coantcj does there exist so 
.perfect a system of Common Schools as in onr own. This may all be so, 
and yet experience has shown tba( juvenile delinqnency is rapidly on the 
ittcreasei and that some farther measares are necessary to arrest it Onr 
schools are open, it is trae« to all ; bat it is a lamentable fact that many 
of the children of those who exercise no .parental cai^ over them,- do not 
ibttend these .schools, bat grow op in ignorance, idleness, and tioe, and 
that most of this class are ehildrea of foveignm. A brief examioation 
of the statistics famished by the last Censtts retoms, will make thiir tet 
apparent. 

According to the statistics of De Bow's Oompendiam of the United 
States, for 1850, there were then .9,516,538 natire whitec^ and 1,844,346 
foreigners in the United States, who wese o^r the age .of twenty; and 
tiiese wer^ foaod in the re^eetive &ates, as follows : * 

8TAn8« irAttTKB. * ' TOlllTCnneM. A««M«ATf. 

I'i:«0,.....~-«...........9»<^9,OO1««...^...,..^..«^1,154,344.....M*.— .•»....-7,^03,345 

Slave, 2,867,537.^..* ^ 190,002 3,057,639 

Total, j[),516^538...,« •.1,344,346...«.»«..- 10,860,891 

The number retorned of those over twenty years of age, ^ho were 
not able to read and write, was.9S2,8^8 whites, and 90,522 free colored : 
nuking an aggregate of 1,053,420 illiterate persons in the Union. Of 
these there were : ^. . , \ . 



wuimn. . vAnTB. vomsiw. tten coiioaae. 

Free» ^..273,023......1«.M....174,936......^.'.......33yO78,.M 480,637 

Slave, 494,161 ....20,178;....: 68,444 572,783 

Total,„„,«.767,784 , 196,114...,. 90,522... 1,063,420 

These retnms show that about one-tenth of. those who were over 
twenty years of age, inclnding the free colored, were incapable of read- 
ing and wri^g, and one. in eveiry twdre of the white iMypnlation. In 
the elafe States, considerably over one-sixth of the nnmber were thos 
illiterate, while in the free States only about one^sixteenth part were so. 
But the most remarkable featore is the prt^ortion of foreign illiterate. 
In the Union it is twice that of the native ; in the free States about 16 
per cent ; in the slave States aboot 10 per cettt.^ whilst the proportion 
to . the whole number of foreign is one in ev^ seren in the United 
States. . 

According to the same returns, there wm, in 1850, in the United 
States, 4,%9%bH native whites, and 318,691 foireiga whites, who were 
between five and fifteen years of age. Of the native whites, 3,915,620 
wefe«4; school, mi^yng a peroeotage of 80.81 of native whites at school 
to tiiose ^ five years and imd^ fifteen, whik.tiie percenta|^e of those of 
foreign whites at school, to those of the same age of their class, «wa8 51.73. 
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'These facts explain frOm whence the increase of^'avenlle delinqnency 
comes. It may be safely assumed, that the advancement in knowledge 
is a fair criterion by which to jodge the care and moral culture children 
haye received, and thns judged, it jainst be manifest to all that to the 
h&mense foreign immigration we are indebted, to a very great extent, 'for, 
the enorjhons ji^yenile vagrancy in the country. A fact worthy of notice, 
in this connection^ was ^te^ted t year or two since by Judge Kelley, in 
hit address at the openuig of 'the Philadelphia House of Befuge for 
colored children, and it was this t .^' No graduate of the High School has 
evei* been arraigned before the courts on a criminal charge ; and no pupil 
oi any public school, who had pdssed.thc third division of a Grammar 
school, is^nown to have been convicted,"' Bishop Potter states further, 
that^ comparing the number of white adults who cannot^ read and write, 
adding a due proportion of colored persons and children, we shall find 
about one-twenty-ninth of the population who are unable to read and write. 
If education does notdiooinish crime, there should be a similar propor- 
tion found among the convicts ;. that is, one in twenty-nine should be 
unable to read,^ and. the rest should be eiducated/ . But what is the true 
state of the case ?' On^ in two, instead of one in twenty-nine, ar^ unable 
to read ; showing that the tendency to c)rime among the ignorant is four- 
teen and a half times greater than it ought to be, on the supposition that 
education has no tendency to diminish crime. 

Well may we adopt the language of a wtit6r alreiEidy quoted,* and 
ask the. American people ** whether they intend to sit still and see this 
fair land gradually overrun by those giant evils that tra;mple out the heart 
of Europe ? Will they supinely wait till, like the. Netherlands, one-fifth 
^ of the population are paupers f Has not Europe gl^een fields and splendid 
palaces ? ShaH America rival her in these, and in her huts and filthy 
dens, and jails and alms-houses ? ' * 

" If a rich man dies the law appoints a guardian for his children. Cer- 
tainly. It ought to do BO. They have property, they must be educated, 
they must be placed in a proper sphere— in {Proportion to their money — 
they must be fondled, and nursed, and watched. 

"It would be a pity if a young, man, with such * bright prosped^,'^ 
should become vicious; the wdrld would wring its hands and sigh, and 
maudlin sympathy would drop a tear. But shall not the poor orphan 
have a guardian appointed for him ? * You say we have ' guardians of 
the poor' — questionable, . very. These only take charge when Hiere is 
no other remedy ; these tate the poor ^hild to. a place where he will 
run from bad to worse. 

" The alms-house -and^the jail a^e foul blots on the lace of nature, mar- 
ring the beauty of God'd world, covering the unsiglitly magnificence, 
the view of the church an,d school-houtfe. *Lfty their corner-stones silently. 
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Bofid them in soiQe. secret place/ And blush to own that, in free America, 
we boast of oar prisons 1 ; 

" If you do not remedy the evils I have poit!ted ont, and tike charge of 
the little children and inspect them ^ their homes, your honses of eoir- 
rection, alms-honses alid jails will swell and increase, and will stand in 
massive, sombre magniflcence, mennments to the folly of mankind. * * 

*' Seize, then*, npon the little children. Devote yonr time and energies 
to. the young, for 'just as the ^twig is bent the tree is inclined/ Let 
the respectable parent loam his or her duty, and train up the child in 
habits of obedience and piety. Let the community train up properly^ all 
such as, from the force of circumstances, will otherwise .necessarily fall 
into vicious and criminal ways, and juvenile delinquency will sbon ooase 
to engage our attention.^' . , 

Important, then, as it is that all the children should be educated, and 
receive a moral and religious traitaing, it is no less a well-established fapet 
that a l^rge portion of them, principally those of foreigners, grow up 
without either, .aipd become pests ef society^ What then Is the duty 
of the public towards 'these childcea? ■ It has been well observed 
that 'Mt is self-evident, that if a man provides his son with a good 
education, and with a trade or profession,, he is not likely to become a 
pauper, or. criminal ; and if, on the other hand, the unfortunate child 
who has lost his parents, be§n ))orn ouj^ of wedlock, or. has drunken, 
ignorant, idle, vicious parents, is sure to become a criminal, some active 
means should be taken to place tha latter class itL the same favorable 
position as the former. But ojw eoxtne is open to the community, and 
that is, to adopt the victim of circumstances beyond its control, teach it 
how to live honestly and honorably, and juvenile delinqueBcy will be 
banished from the land." No one doubts the right of the community to 
interfere in behalf of children, to protect them from brutal treatment. 
That is not disputed. Why then should it not also have the right, and 
exercise it, to oblige parents,^ or if there be none; to take them in public 
charge, and educate the poor and Jieglected children ? The public inte- 
rests, the perpetuity of the republican institutions under which we live, 
imperatively demand a remedy to be applied. . '** We must," says the writer 
already frequently quoted, ** set in operation a wholesome system of 
schools, in addition to the noble common school system now in opera- 
tion. Every friend of liberty, every true reformer, every one who has 
the good of the country at heart, must, be .in favor of a method which 
will prostrate vice, put down rowdyism, and prevent anarchy and misrule* 
Who govern uk when they grOw up ? Who ma^e our nominations and 
control our elections ? The rowdies. Let us, while the boy is young, 
curb him, that we may not suffer from his acts when he comes, to man's 
estate." Continuing in this strain, die same writer says : 
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'< I voold call'that boy or girl an orplum— ^ jfttfii, tf not da fa^o^ 
who had lost one parent, or whose parents had deserted it or were neg^- 
l^t of their daHiies. I woald seizQ him and rear ^ him, or to*, in oar 
pnbHc mcunual'lahor schools. I Woald ha^e gaafdians of public edncA* 
tioti ; I would eompel parents to educate their children, and in oases in 
which, firom poverty, rice, draQkenaees and n^^iect, one. or all, childrea 
were net (uroperly edii6^ted and tcained to work, I woidd remoipe the 
ehlldree from the parent'it custody. ' Shal^I wait till the boy has been trained 
in vice ? Shall I wait tiU.lie becomes a dmnka^, thief, or worse? Shall 
I. wait till the last sparic of Turtoe bas^departed from the heart of the 
yonng female? till the woman js dead, a^d the fiend only lireth? Or, 
shall' I pioTide means for-preyentiagTice ? Will pablic sympathy only 
step in — ^becanse it most do so in self-defence— ^when virtae and morality 
baye departed, and.yioe and crime reign tritunphaatf I repeat the 
qoestion, ,, . 

'* Who bids for the Httle childreiir-. ' 



CHAPTEIl IX. 

FAX7FBB ^ND CONVICT QOaaBATION. 

Leoislatiok, to protect society agaitosfc the evils growing oat of the 
introdaction into this eoantry of foreign criminals and paapers, com'* 
menced simoltaaeoasly with the settlement' of the first colonists. As 
early as 16S9, tho |»lgrim setUers of Massachusetts, at Plymouth, re- 
qaired the removal of foreign paapers. See Colonial Charters, 1639 
and '92, p. 252, AndHieir next step was to require indemnity from the 
master. See SUxtvie in WlUrnn UL.ch. 13. The ^one -power was also 
early exercised by Virginia, not only to gpard against the importation 
of paupers, bat others. See Tueher^s JSdiHon Black. Comm,, vol t*., 
App, 33. So it was by other Colonies. That of Pennsylvania had, 
from its first settlement, a law ** for imposing a duty upon persons eon- 
victed of heinous crimes and imported into the Province," imd another 
'^for laying A duty ou foreigners and Irish servants, Ac, imp(»rted into 
the Province." These were, however, repealed as early as lf29«-30, and 
a more stringent law waa passed in their eteaS. See Dallas' EdiHon 
of Lav)s of FennsylvaniOf vol. i»,p, 2b2. 

Many of the Colonies continued to exercise similar powers dwting the 
Revolution, and aft^ p^ace was declared. Massachusetts, by a law in 
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1783, cfa. 69, forbid ;:efag^es to iptarn, and so did seyeral otter States. 
See Federalist, No, 42. The first naturaliasation laws passed bj Congress, 
recognized this eiercise of power, and expifesslj* prorided that snob per* 
sons could not become natnralized-^witiiOQt the special consent of those 
States, which had prohibited their fetapi. See Acts of 1790 and '95, 
U. S. Laws, vol %,, pp. 104,- 415. » ' 

At a later period, subsequent ^to tl^e Declaration of Independence, 
and the adoption of tiie Federal Constitution, but before the organiza- 
tion of the General Ooremment und^ that Constitution, the Congress 
of the old confederation also took ap^on upon the snl^ect, On the l^th 
of September, 1788, three days after ithad announced the adoption of the 
Constitution by the requisite number of ^States, directed Presidential 
Electors to be chosen^ and fixed the 4tb of March, 1789, as the time foi' 
the. new government to commence, it unanimously adopted the following 
resolution: . , 

** Bfsolved, That* it be, and it is hereby, recommended to the several States to pass 
proper laws §at- prev^tiog th^ troBsportatioa of ^ donvicted i^ialefKtors from fiwetipi 
GOQDtnes inta the United States." See Jiwmal of Cimgress for 1788, p. 867. . 

Pursuant to this retsommendation of the Continental' Congress, the 
States passed laws in conformity therewith. Yirginia passed a law on 
the 13th Norember, 1788, forbidding^ masters of vessels from landing 
convicts, under a penalty of fifty pounds. South Carolina and Georgia 
passed similar lat;rs the same year. So did New York. Massachusetts 
followed the example, in. 1791, and Pennsylvania passed an act in 1789, 
providing '' that no captain of a vessel, or other person, shall knowingly 
or willingly bring, import, or send, or so cause to be, or be aiding or 
assisting therein, into this Commonwealth, by land or water, any felon, 
convict, or person under sentence of death, or any other disability, in- 
curred by a criminal prosecution, or who shall be delivered, or sent to 
him or her from any prison or place of confinei|ient in any place out of 
the United States," &c. See Dallas^ Edition of Laws of Pennsylvania^ 
voln.,p, 692. And thi? principle has been carried out ever since by 
various enactments by the different States, and been extended by them to 
exclude paupers and others, as well as convicts ; and it is not a little 
remarkable, says Justice Woodbury, in the cases of Norris v. Boston, 
and SmiJih v. Turner, that while it has been exercised by various States 
in the Union — some as to paupers, some as to convicts, some as to refu- 
gees, some as to slaves, and some as to free blacks—^it never has been 
exercised by the General Government as to mere aliens, not enemies, 
except so far as included in what are called the " alien and sedition laws" 
of 1798. By the "act concerning aliens," power was assumed by the 
(General Government in time of peace to remove or expel them from the 
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country, and it, no less than the Sediti<)n Act, was .general] j denounced 
as nuconstitutionaly and suffer^ to expire without renewal since, and on» 
the gronnd, among others assigned for it, that if such a power eid&ted at 
ali, it was in the States, and not jn.tbe Genera} Ooyemment, unless under 
the war power, and then against^ alien enemies alone. See EllioWs De- 
bates, vol.iv.f 581 — Virginia Besolutiona of 1T98. . ' 

The exportation of convicts and paupers into the United States, by 
some of the European governments^ h^ of late years increased to an 
alarming extent ; and *the evils which have grown out of the admission 
of this «lass of foreigners are verf^ serioudy felt in all our great cities, 
and loudly call far some legislative remedy. As early as 1836 and '37, 
the evil attx:acted the attention of the municipal authorities of Boston, 
New York, Baltimore, and New Orleans, and efforts were made by th,em 
to guard against it. In Massachusetts, the subject was brdught up in 
the Legislature, in 1836, which, after some consideration, adopted the 
following 1 

Resolvlkdj That it is expedient to instruct our Senators, ai|3 request our Representa- 
tives in Congress, to use their tihdeavors to obtain- the passage of a law to prevent the 
introduction of foreign pauperd' into this coyntry^, and to &vor any other measures 
which Congress may be disposed to adopt to effect this oljject. 

This resolution was presented in the /United States Senate, J^ay 2,^ 
1836, by John Davis, who. availed himself of the occasion to submit 
some startling facts on the subject. His speech may be found in the 
Congressional Debates of 183^-6, vol. xii, part 2, p, 13t8. The fol- 
lowing are extracts from it : 

«* It is well known that pauperism in Europe has become a great and oppressive 
burden. In England, especially, it has become so powerful in numbers and physical 
power as to be, in some districts, almost uncontrollable. The number had not, to hM 
knowledge, been accurately ascertained ; but fhelneans were at hand to prove that the 
aggregate and power were great and oppressive. It appeared, from Parliamentary 
documents, that, in 1818, the sums expended by the parishes, in England and Wales 
alone, where these corporations provide for the poor, amounted to about thirty-eight 
millions of dollars, a sUm greater than the whole revenue of this country for puMip pur- 
poses. The burdens, as well as other evils, were so severely felt, that public attention 
had been drawn to the subject, with a hope of obtaining relief. Much had been written 
and much said, but no efficient action had taken place up to 1833, when the King 
appointed a commission, with large powers, to collect evidence and report to the Parlia- 
ipent. The commissioners' appointed a large number of sub-commissioners, assigning 
to each a district, and authorizing them to collect evidence and report to the general 
board. They proceeded in the execution of their duty, and their reports, wilh the evi- 
dence, went with the report of the general board into Parliament, when they were 
published, and fill a large 'number of closely printed folio volumes, which are in the 
possession of the United States. These volumes shed light upon this subject, which 
may well fill the mind with astonishment. 
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" This ^said Mr. D.) bnngs me to a poipt where I will show the interest whi<ih the 
American people have in this matter. In the course of the inquiries made by the 
commissioners, they discoTered\ that some of the parishes had, of their ^vrn accord, 
and without any authority In law, as it seems, adpp^ the plan of ridding themselves of 
the evil by persuading the paupers to imn)igrate to this 8id<^ of the Atlantic. And 
whom, Mr. President, did they send 1 The most idle and vicious ; ftqrn^shing them 
with money, besides paying theip passage, and then leaving th^m on^ this continent, 
either to reform or to rely on the peojrie here for support. The commissidners,^ forcibly 
impressed with the efficiency of this plan, as a complete remedy^ strongly recommendecf 
to Parliament to adopt it, and to authorize the parishes to raise money by taxes for this 
purpose. They proposed, too, that the most idle, debauched, and corrupt — the incu- 
rable portions-should be selected for this purpose, while the better portion should be 
left, to be reclaimed when detached ^o|n thoifoice of evil counseLand evil example. 
They do not, it is true, propose to send them to the United States ; this would . be too 
bold a proposition, but it se^ms they have no objection to their finding their way hither. 
True to their own sentiments and unconquerable idleness, these* paupers no sooner 
reach here than they east themselves upon the public for support. Those acknowfedg- 
ing themselv^ to be pauper immigrants, l^ttye been repeatedly found in the House of 
Industry in Boston, with the very money received from the parish concealed about 
them, and in some in^tanoes, tt> t>revent dete6titfny sewed in their clothes. Out of 866 
peisons received into that place during the last year, 516 were foreigners; not all, by 
aay means, of this class, nor is it possible to ascertain how ipany. In this way, Massa- 
chuseits disburses from her public treasury over fifty thousand dollars annually to re- 
lieve foreign paupers, and this but imperfectly meets the expense. She has attempted 
to modify the evil by countervailing legislation, by requiring bonds from the masters of 
vessels brining foreign passengers, conditioned that for a given period they shall not 
bebome chargeable to the public This^ however, proves inadequate ; for while her 
laws on this 'subject are more humane than some of her adjoining States, the immi- 
grants will find their way into the commonwealth. Many, doubtless, are sent out to 
the neighboring provinces, and thence como to us coastwise ; others, perhaps, have or 
will enter by the Canada frontier, and penetrate to places where they can find the best 
provision for them. They have been detected in New York as weU as in Massachu- 
setts. 

" Now, sir, is it just 1 Is it morally right for Great Britain to attempt to throw upon 
us this oppressive burden of sustaining her poor 1 Shall she be permitted to legislate 
them out of the kingdom, and to impose on us a tax for their support, without an effort 
on our part to countervail such a policy 1 Would it not be wronging our own virtuous 
poor to divide their bread with those who have no just or natural claims upon us ? And 
above all, sir, shall we fold our arms and see this moral pestilence sent among us to 
poison the public mind and do irremediable mischief ? Sir, I hope this country will 
always afford an asylum to the worthy and the oppressed of all classes and conditions ; 
bat humanity makes no appeal to us to receive and cherish those who have no respect 
for virtue, morality, or themselves ; those who are forced among us because they are 
too corrupt, debauched, and indolent to be tolerated in a country not over-scrupulous in 
its morals." ' .^ 



No fiirther action seems to have been taken by either branch of Con- 
gress, notwithstanding the facts presented by Ex-Gx)rernor Davis, during 
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the session of 1835->6, tlian the ^optton of the foUowing resolution by 
the Senate ; 

Reaokedj That the Secretary of the Treaaury be directed to came to be coUeeted and 
laid before th^ Senate, at its next eeseion^ all such fiicta and infoniistion as can bo 
obtained through the Custom Hoive, or from other sources, respecting the deportation 
of paupers from •Q'oat Britain and othec places ^ ascertained, as nearly as possible, to 
what countries such persons are sent, whereL,iatided, and what provision, if any, is inad€ 
for their future support - 

During the summer pf 1837, the City Gpuncils of Boston made some 
effort to arrest the growing evil, and, among other things, directed the 
^theu Major to confer with.other municipa) authorities on the subject, -with 
a view of effecting their co-operation in memorializing Congress for some 
remedial legislation, which he did, as may be seen in Mies* Begister, 
vol Iv/p. 46. In Baltimore, the same evil was experienced to* an 
alarming extent at the same period. A ship load of Qessiai^ convicts,* 
260 in number, were brought into port^ with manacles and fetters remain* 
iiig on their hands and feet until witdun the day of their atrival. General 
Smith, then Mayor, on discovering the character of the passengers, 
detained the vessel at Fort McIJenry until he could communicate with 
the United States authorities at Washington, but he was informed, on 
inquiry, that there was no remedy, and so he had to permit the convicts 
to be landed, and turned loose to prey upon society.. See Mlea^ Register , 
vol. Iv, p, 44. At Newark, N. J^., the City Councils also had their 
attention called to the subject About this time, a gross violation of the 
Quarantine laws was perpetrated by the* master of the British ship 
LockwoodSf who landed his pauper passengers at Amboy «,nd went to 
sea ; and still more of the same class were then about arriving or being 
landed, as appears from the following communications. See Mles^ Begis- 
Ur, vol. In. pp. 250, 269, 266 : 

Quarantine, June 2, 1837. 
DsAK 8iA — I have just learned that the Allowing British ships are now on their way 
here, with orders to hind their passengers at Amboy, viz. : Phoebe, with 325 passen- 
gers; Sherbrook, with 202; Harriet, witii 246: 773 paupers^to be sent into our 
city. 

Yours respectftifly, WILLIAM ROCKWOOD, 

Health Officer. 
A^BOir CsABK, Esq. 

Mayor's Office, New York, June 6, 1887. 
GxKTLBMiir OP THE CoMXOK CoviTGiL — The laws of this State require that the 
captain of every ship or vessel, ianding passengers in this city from a foreign country, or 
from atioiher /State, shall report the name, last legal settlement, place of birth, age or 
occupation of such passenger, to the Mayor of the city, within twenty-four hours after 
arrival, und«r a penally of $75- foe each passenger so neglected to be reported : and that 
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every person not being a Uttgen of the United States, oomiog to this citj with the inteii- 
' tion to reside, shall report lumself to 1}^e Mayor withiu twentf-foar hours oiler arrivaf, 
under a penAlty of $100 for neglecting 4o do so. * * * 

The opinion is entertained that there is a settled arrangement in soBEie parts of Europe 
to send their fiunishing hordes to .our city. The opecattons of certain companies have 
' been noticed. But contractors are becoming so covetous that they afflict this country , 
with a piiuper population in Qonsideration of ^ceiving from steerage passengers morp 
than $2 per head extra, for agreeing to land^tbem in New York ; instead of which .these 
traders in foreign paupers secretly clear their vessels foi^ Amboy, in New'Jf rsey^ there 
to land the said passengers, and thereafter send tbem to New York hy dtber convey<r 
ance, of leave them to provide for themselves. Our oity is generally the place to which 
they contract to be carried on leaVing LiverpooL . 

This business is likely to be fiercely driven throughout the ensuing year. ' Hundred 
of thousands of the i>opulatkm of portions of Eumpe are in a state ^ poverty^ excite- 
ment and wretchedness — ^^e prospect before them very disooiiraging. Tho old coqntry 
has more pec^le than it is convenient to support. . And although many of them •feel no 
partipnlar anxiety to leave their native land, they see others depart — ^they read the mix- 
ture of truth and fiction, publfsh^d by those eAployedto obtain pasfiwngers — the^ are 
assured they can easily, return if they ace not suited with the country — that certain em- 
ployment, enormously high wages^ and almost saxe wealth await them. The times 
being more unpromising iA other countries th^n in pur own, they imagine they cannot 
change for the worse, and hither Jhey eome. They cannot fail to he an intokrabk 
burthen to us. As soon as thdy arrive, within ous limits, many of them begin to sufier 
and to beg. Some of those by the ** Lo^kwoods" cominenced-as mendicants on tile first 
day they saw our dty, and some of them on the first night thereafter sought the watch- 
housd for a shelteY ; ^otherf soliciteci aid at the Commissioners' office, and not a few at 
the Mayor's rendence. Nearly 2;,000 atrive each week> and it is not Ukely that many 
months will elapse before the number per week will be 3v000. In the Boreas, which 
came in on Saturday, there were about 150 steerage ^passengers* They were landed 
from a lighter, near the foot of Rector street^ at 10 ▲• m., on Sondsy. Some of them 
declared they had not means to •obtain on^ da^'s ston^e for a chest , 

Our streets are filled with the wand^ruig crowds of these passengers — clustering in 
our city — unacquamted with our cUi^ate — ^without money — ^without employment — 
without firiends — many not speaking our languflge— and without, aiiy dependence for 
food, or raiftient, or fireside — certain of nothing but hardship and a grave ; and to be 
viewed, of course, with no very ardent sympathy by (hose native citixens whose imme- 
diato ancestors were the saviours of the country in its grieateM; periL -Besides, many 
of them scorn to hold opinions in harmony with the true wgini of ottr government. 
They drive our native workmen into exile, where they must war again with the savago 
of the wilderness — encounter again the tomahawk and scalping knife — and meet death 
beyond the regions of civilization and of home. It is apprehended they will bring 
disease among us ; and if they have it not with them on arrival, they may generate a 
plague by collecting in crowds within small tenements and foul hovels. What is to 
become of them 1 is a question of serious import Our whole alms-house department is 
80 frill that no more can be received thei^ without manifest hazard to the health of every 
inmate. Petitions signed by hundreds, asking for work, are presented in vain. Private 
associations for relief are almost wholly witho\it frinds. Thousands must therefore 
wander to and fro on the face of the earth — ^filling every part of our once happy land 
with squalid poverty and with profligacy. * * * _ \ 
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By Chapter 56/ Section 16, of the law« and ordinanceff of the dty of New York, it 

* is enacted, that in all caeea where the Mayor shall' deem it expedient to commute for 
alien passengers arriving at this port, instead of requiring indemnity honds, he is autho- 

• rized to receive such sum, in lien of such bonds, as he shall deem adequate, not les» 
than one dollar and not more- than ten 'dollars, fbr each passenger. I deem it my duty 
to inform (he Common Council, that it is m^ intention, hereafter, in all cases where it 
would not be unreasonable^, to require and demand ten dollars for such commutatidn, 
from^ eAch alien passenger. And* on adxlsln^ with the Commissioners of the alms- 
house as to this intention, Tarn authorized to say that they approve and unite with me 
in it ; tfnd I am bound to believe that it will receive the sanction of the public. Oar 
cit^ ■ should "hot^ whenever it can be avoided, receive more persons likely to become 
chargeable; It will be a herculean task to employ and take care of those who are already 
within our jurisdiction. Our fdnds appropriated ibr charitable purposes promise no 
overplus. Provifions, fuel, and clothing for the alms-house, are still very expensive. 

Laborers are not sought after, and while we pity the gtie& and sonows of all oor 
lellov^cre^tuces; yre cannot deny that a preference, in the distribution of charities, as 
well as place and employment, is due to the descendants Of the sokliers of the Revolu- 
tion, and to the heroes and sufferers of the •second War of .indepencfence. It was asked 
by the fathers of American liberty. It has been promised to their sons. It cannot be 
conceded to aliens without great indignity to our native and adopted citizens ; and if 
foreign "paupers and, vagrants come here fbr political puiposes, it is proof irresistible 
<* that our natuisUization laws ought to be immediately revised," and the term of red- 
denee greatly extended to qualify them to vote .or hold«office. Many are, I admit, 
orderly, well-disposed men — but many of thsm aito of the- opposite character. li is 
believed the action of the Common Council in the premises is particularly dessirable. 
Our citizens 'had no^ snious turn-outs — ^no riotous parades — no conspiracies against 
the business and fiimOies of quiet, indu'strious and honest American operatives, until 
after officidus interference by mischievous strangers, and it is melancholy to observe, 
that, hi the mad career of some of these foreigners to ^troy our happy system, they 
have lately recommended to a largd meeting of our citizens that they should carry with 
them deadly weapons, of various kinds,, to all our future public assemblliges. These 
wild strangers should learn that to do so, is net ** peaceably" to assemble, as provided 
by the Constitution. Indeed, a reason fbr taking proper measures to diminish the num- 
ber of arrivals, is drawn from the fact, 'that, in addition to the great and grievous expense 
they would add to the city, should they continue to be numerously thrown upon us, the 
Common Council will be called upon to provide an armed and a mounted police for 
both day and night time. Peace cahnot be otherwise iBXpected. Many of them come 
from places where nothing less secures tranquillity. 

AARON CLARK. 

This message was referred to the appropriate committee, which some 
time afterwards made the following repoFt : 

The committee on laws, to whom was referred the message of his honor the Mayor, 
relative to the Quarantine laws and alien passengers, beg leave to report in part — That 
its members have felt a deep interest in^the very important matters which the Mayor 
has so promptly,, in the discharge of his official functions, brought before the notice of 
this board ; that upon a propter 4ind discreet settlement of the interesting questionA 
submitted in the communication, depend the peace, prosperity, and good order of this 
city. 
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The immense nuBibers of persons arriying at ^s port, fleeing from the poverty, 
.starvation and oppression of iBurope, is calculated, certainly; not oxdy to excite out 
sympathy for these unfortunate beings,, but to create a well-founded alarm as to tho 
results upon our municipal prosperity, as well ae the character and morality of our 
population. The greater number of these immigrants, (for there ate, those ^ho, devoted 
to agricultural pursuits, and bringing with tbem soQie little property and a good repu- 
tation, are calculated to add to fhe resources of the commonwealth,) are absolutely 
penniless and reeking with the accumulated filth, 'which long confinement on ship- 
board and an habitual want of cleanliness produce j tl)ey almopt immediately on their 
arrival, roam Hie streets, a band of -houseless m^idicants^ or apply to your almfi-houscs 
for succor. Crime si^cceeds destitution. > Yotyr prisons Are filled — your hospitals arc 
crowded with them, and your public. treasure is spent upon those who nev^r, contributed 
a cent to the general walfiire. \ * 

It is just — it is in accordance, with the best feelings of the human heart to commia- 
serate the sufferings of humanity, however deghided ; but in the opinion of your, com* 
mittee, this city owes a paramount duty to itself and the country of which it is the 
general emporium. She is bound by wise and efficient taws to prevent the jails and 
work-faouses of Eurppe, from pouring out on our shores their felons and paupers ; to 
prohibit her from introducing Jiere those whom sh'e is bound by every consideration gf 
justice to support; to prohibit her from disgorging on our people, a population w^th, 
principles calculated to lower th^ tone of morals and disorganize the firame of bur 
republican institutions. 

Difring the last year 60,641 pamengers arrived' at Ais port . The number has greatly 
increased this season, the average being ver^ nearly 2,000 a week. The alms-house is 
fiUl, containing at this moment 3,074, of which three-fourths ve foreigners, jfo fact, 
our public charities are principality for the benefit of thete foreigners,- for of 1,209 
persons admitted into the hospital at Bellevue, 982 were aliens. The expense of the 
alms-house establishment and ita dependenciee^ last year, amounted to $205,50$ 63-100. 
« • •'• •'« • • • • 

Tour committee, therefore, reoommencl the passage of the following resolutiona: 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this board, that the Mayor may be requested to 
enter into a correspondence with the Executive^ of the States of New York and New 
Jersey, and such other persons as to him may seem proper, touching the enforcement 
of the health laws and passenger act. . 

Resolved, That this board approve the decision of his honor the Mayor, in raising 
the amount of commutation money heretofore paid by foreign passengers. 

M. C. PATT^pRSON, Chairman. 
D. RANDELL. 

On the SOtb of April, 1838, Mr. Russell, "of New York, submitted the 
following in the House of Representatives of the United States, which 
was adopted : — 

Resolved, That tiie President of the United States be requested to communicate to 
this House copies of all correspondence ^d' commuutcations whicn have passed between 
this and any foreign governments, and the officers and agents thereof, relating to the 
introduction of foreign paupers into the ITjiitod Stateil; also, what steps, if any, have 
been taken, \o prevent the introduction' of such paupers into the United States; provided 
such communication is not incompatible with- the interests of thfe United States. 
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Ifi rep]j to tbis request, President Yan Buren-forwarded the following 
among a number of other docnments, to Congress. See NUee^ Begi$ter 
voL Iv. p. 44 : — ; 

MR. HARRISON TO MR. LIVINGSTON, (extbacts.) 

Consulate of the United States, Kingston^ Jamaica, June 2Sth, 1831. 
9ibj — ^I do mjrseif tjhe honor to miana yott that I was callod upon yesterday by* most 
of the matters and sapejcarg^oes of American Vessels now in this port, who complained 
of -a law .which obliges all..ibreign Vessels undor one hundred tons to take a pauper (or 
such other person that it may be desirable tb get rid of) on board, and carry him or 
them off the island; ^and those above thai size, one for every hundred tons burden, at the 
rate of $10 each,, under a penalty of £100 currency or $300. 

..#••'• • • • • • •- 

^ ' It appear; when » pauper wishes to leave the island, it js only necessary to select Uie 
vessel he is desirous to go in ; he then aecpmpanies the officer chsrged with the exeen- 
tion of the law in question to the consignee, to whom the $10 is tendered for the men's 
passage, and, if refused, the fine is then inflicted. * * * * * *. I have no means/ while 
I remain, unauthorized to act in ai\^official character, to ascertain the number of persons 
who have been thus clandestinely' introduced into |he United 3tates ; but I am infoniied 
that there are no\v about one hundred in the hospital at Kiit^ion alone, and as there 
are scarcely any other foreigners trading to the colony but Americans, the greater parf 
of those people will £ind their way tp the United States in the manner akesi/dy described 
to you ■ 

Consulate of the United States, District of Kingston^ipon-HuU-Teeds, Aug 36, 1886. 

"SiE I — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your circular of the 7th of July, 
requesting information qs to the deportation of paupers from Great Britain, <fitc. 

I have in consequence been making particular inquiries on the subject throughoult 
my consular district I find that no list that pan be relied on of passengers sailing 
from Hull, is kept at the custom house, which distin^ishes the paupers from those of a 
better cla^s. Regular muster rolls are kept, b,ut the parties arem^ely deeicri^d by t^oir 
names, ages, and from whence they come, and occupation. 

The officers of the customs are.well aware that paupers do proceed both to ihe United 
States and Canada; and it has been admitted by the owners of several vessels sailing ^ 
there, that their passengers are paid by ihti overseers of the parishes to which ^ey be- 
long. The mod^ oi'domg thi? variesjaccording to the trustworthiness of the pauper: if 
good, he is trusted to make his pwn bargain, and generally has a trifle of money ad« 
vanced to him for use when'^e quits the vessel, to enable him to get up the country. If 
the man is a bad character, he is generally the be^t off, as the overseers pay his passage 
money and procure for him the necessaries for his voyage ; the man then-^ums festive, 
and oftentimes refiiscs to go, unless more money is given Mm* generally j£5 or £10 more 
than was first agreed on. So that the worse the character, the better able the pauper • 
is to make his way when he quits the vessel. One ship-owner, whose vessel sailed this 
year to the United States from Hull, and who has had several previously, says he 
believes that nearly all the passengers gro to the back> settlements, ip their friends who 
had previously gone there, and had written £>r them; and that it very rarely happened 
that any &mily went out on a roving expedition, not haying an object It appears 
that the greatest immigration from Hull is to Canada, whither passage money is reduced, 
and many iBstanj:e8 have been discovered where the overseers liave agreed with the 
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paiitMtfi, and paid Itieir pftMage rnonej fbr the United States; bttt the patqp<» have 
adopted th^ plan of getting there through Canada,OQ aeooont of the moderate charge of 
the passage ; by which means they hare taken more moaey with them into the county. 
It is the general opinion of the owners of ▼easels, that during the last two years tlkD 
nmnber of paupers immigrating to United States, and Canada has been very madh dimin- 
i^ed. Very few have gone there from this large county (Yorkshire), as labor has been 
easily obtained and wages hare improved, 

A merehant who had a Yessel sailed from the port of Hull this year, with several 
families, states that aU but three appeaivd abl«; to hear their own ezpentes, and 
some, though in appearance poor, tvere known to have in their possession considerable 
property. Another counteracting effect of the immigration of paupers, is the Return pf 
several within the last year or two, to tl^ir jwrishes, which are bound to receive them,, 
and the knowledge of such proceedings deters othe* overseers ^om being so ready tp 
assist as they were some years ago. Liverpqpl being the principal port from whence 
immigration takes place, t beg to enclose you «Jierewith a statemapt (A) that haa bee6 
published of the number who have sailed from the 1st January to the 6th JuJiy Vtf^ 
designating the countries to which they have gone and the number lor the^ jears 
1833-34 and '36. 

A society was formed aome tinfe since fi^r the purpose of sending young lemales 
ont to New 8out)i Wales, but, as will be perceived by the enclose^ resolution (B) passed 
by them, they now decline recommending any furthe^ immigration there, oyriMg to the 
ezoessive immorality stated to prevail there. 

With great reaped, I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 

ALBERT PAVY,. 
Consul U. S. A. Ku^ston-upon-HulL 
Hon. LsTi WoosBVBT, Secretaiy of the Trcasuiy, Washington. 

United States Consulate^ Bremen, Sqtt, 6, 1886. 
8iB — I have the honor to acRnowledge the receipts of your esteemed circular of the 
7tfi of July, 1838, requesting information lespecting deportation of paupers from Great 
Britain, and other places, &c I am aorry tiiat the information is not to be pro- 
cured from authentic sources, for, properly speaking, it cannot be said that paupers are 
deported from Germany, though it may sometimes (but v6ry rarely) be the case that 
fomilies, almoners, and civil ' au^onties, in order to -get rid of a burdensome follow or 
troublesome subject, pay what is necessary for such a person to cross the Atlantic— but 
among the German immigrants, a great number of whom annually embark at this port, 
and who nearly all go to the United States, there are many persons and families who, 
when they have paid for the passage, have little or no money left, and probably many 
of them, on arriving in the United States, are quite destitute of all. The different gov- 
^ crnments of Germany are in general not much pleased* widi the spirit of immigration, 
several yeanTsince predominant in Germany, and, as is said, try by all means to keep 
their subjects at home, l^e immigTaBts very often loudly and bitterly complain that 
the said governments, before they givfe the people tlio permission to depart, put as many 
ebstados as possible in the way of the persons who intend to immigrate. Saeh immi- 
grants, aa I hOar, must usually prove to their govenuaents that they have money enough 
to pay their travelling expenses and for their passage, the said' governments being afraid 
that the immigrants may, by travelling, uselessly spend, their little fortune, and then 
return, and come on the charge of the community, and the immigrants are therefore 
obliged to renounce and gi^e up all their rights as oalivea of the country. After the 
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immigrants have got the permisston 'to immigiate asd Bet out, then their former gov^ 
ernments do not farttier care for them* 

The letters of eirculars addressed to the United States Consols at Hamburg, Mu- 
nich, Leipsic, and Oassel, ^ich were sent to me i^ith the 'said circular of the 7th of 
July last, enclosed, have immediately heen pilt in the post-office. 

I have the honor to remain, with the greatest respect, your most obedient servant. 

For JOSHUA DODGE, 

H. W. BOHME. 
To tjic Hon. Lkti Woodbuht, Secretaiy of the Treasury, at Washington. 

' * * Coruulate of the U, States of America, Leipsic, March SM, 1837. 

Sir — On receipt of your circular letter of July 7th, 1836, 1 made inquiries in respect 
to the transport of paupefs from this country to the United Stales; but state affairs 
being conducted not so openly as may be desired, I have not been sucsessful until of 
late, when, by confidential communications, I have learned things which will require 
energetic measures upon the part df the United Stat^ to be counteracted. 

Not only paupers, but even criminals, are transported frohi the interior of this country 
to the sea-ports, in order to.be embarked t^ere for the United States. 

A Mr. De Stein, formerly an officer in' the service of iSie Duke of Saxe Gotha, has 
lately made propositions to the smaller States of 6axony for transporting their criminals 
to the port of Bremen, and embarking th^m there for the' United States, at ^75 per 
head, which offer has been accepted by several of 'them. The first transport of crimi- 
nals, who, for the greater part, have been condemned to hard labor for life, (among theih - 
two notorious robbers, Pfeifer and Albrecht,) will leave Gotha ^n the 16th of this 
month ; and it is intended to empty, by-and-by^ all the wor^-houses and jails of that 
country in this manner. , There is not a doubt that several other States will imitate 
this nefarious practice. In order to stop it, I have sent an article into the General 
Gazette of Augsburg, wherein I have attempted to demonstrate that this behavior was 
contrary to all laws of nations, and that it w.aa a shameful behavior towards a country * 
which offers the best market to German manufactures. ^ 

It has of late, also, become a general practice in the towns and boroughs of Germany, 
to get rid of their paupers and vicious members, by obliecting means for. effectuating 
their passage to the United States among the inhabitants, aad by supporting them from 
the public funds. »" , ' ' 

This practice is highly injurious to the United States, as it burdens them with a 
host of paupers and criminals, and also deters the better and wealthier class of the 
inhabitants of this country firom immigrating to the United States. The property the 
latter class has of late e^ort^ annually to the United States, has been calculated at a 
sum of from two to fojir millioiis of dollars, and it is to be expected that this very 
profitable immigration would increase from year to year, in case the honest people 
of this country would not have to foar to be' associated in the new country with the 
worst class of their countrymen. This, indeed, seems to be the secret motive of the 
above-mentioned measures. It is intended to stigmatize thereby that country which 
ithe wealthier dass of the farmers and mechanics' commence to consider as the land of 
promise. '^^ 

To remedy that evil, I would propose the following measures. 1. That all persons 
intending to immigrate to the United States, would have to produce to the Consul of 
the United States, in the sea-port, a testimonial f^om the n^gistrate of their residence, 
purporting that they have not been punished ^er.a crime (political punishments ex- 
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cepted) for the last three years ; that they are Me to maintain {hemselves by their labor 
or capital. 2. That the Consul of the United States, in the sea-port, should have to 
certify these testimonials ; and that the masters of ships, who would take a passenger 
without such a testimonial, should have to pay a considerable fine on landing him in 
the United States. 3. That the Consul of the United States, in the sea-port, should 
have power to refuse his certifics^te to all those immigrants who, in' his opinion, would 
become a burden to the community' on their arrival in the United States. 

I am, sir, with high consideration, your mos^obedient and humble servant, 

F. LIST. 

Hon. Livi WooDBTTHT, Secretary of the Treasury. 

The message and accompanying documents were referred to a Select 
Committee, of which ^ Mr. Russeil, of New York, was made chairman, 
who made a report, July 2, 1838, accoqipanied by two bills, out for the 
revision of the naturalization laws, and the other in relation to the intro- 
duction of foreign paupers and convicts. Mr. Beatty, from the Butler 
district, Pennsylvania, who, happening to be a naturalized citizen, for 
reasons stated by him, asked for time tq submit a counter report, inirc- 
sponse to the monstrous doctrines which, he said, were contained in tbO' 
report. They were the doctrines of '98, revived in full force. He stated 
that the gentleman from New York had had the whole session to prepare 
his report, and had only presented it now on the eve of the session. 
After some; remarks from Messrs. Hamer of Ohio, Ghirland of Yirginia, 
Rhett of South Carolina (who dissented from the views of the majority), 
Lincoln of M^assachusetts (who assented to them), Beed of Massachu- 
setts, Hoffman of Nqw York, and. Russell of New York — Mr. Cushman 
of New Hampshire, moved the previous question, which prevailing, the 
bill wa» <;oromitted, and no -fhrther action was had on it during the re- 
mainder of the session. See Congressional Globe of 1837-8, y. 489. 
At the next session, on the 4th of Februajy, 1889, Mr. Russell again 
made an effort to^obta^in action thereon. He said it would be recollected 
by the House, that, last session, the Select Committee on the subject had 
reported a bill to prevent the introduction of fbrefgn paupers and con- 
victs into the United States. Subsequent events had shown the import- 
ance of that bill, and the necessity of action upon it, and be, therefore, 
moved that the bill be made the special order for next Thursday week. 
Mr. Cambreleng hoped no more special orders would be adopted, espe- 
cially as they had several already. Other objections were made ; Mr. 
Rnssell moved a suspension of the rules, but the motion was rejected. 
See Congressional Globe of 1^38-9, p, .168. 

No further movement on the sabjeot, it appears, was made in Congress 
until the session of 1844-6, and theh.no dijfiBito action was had. In tho 
mean time, however, the practice, of importing into this country, from 
Europe, the refuse of her population, which bad for years been practiced by 
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some of the antborittes of Great Britidn, was renewed by some of t^e German 
States, as will be seen by the letter noticed below. A letter from the 
American Consul at Hesse Gassel, as: we learn from the Newburyport 
Herald, published in 1839, states that the government of Hamburg de- 
ported from time to time these criminals, who had either been con- 
demned for life, or a long period. They gave th^n the choice, either to 
endure their time or immigrate, in which case the government paid their 
passage. The letter of the Consul stated as follows : 

**■ Thif price the Bremen ship-owners could only afford by always canying a large 
number, to obtain which, they had their agents over Ihe interior of Germany, and 
induced the tower class Which Uto in a very impoverished state, to immigrate, by making 
them believe diat laborers were so much demanded in the United States,'thftt able-bodied 
men oould eam as soon as landed two dollan a day." 

Another letter from Mr. Li^, Cpnsul at Leipsic, published in the same 
paper, stated:, 

«* Not only paupers, but ef^n ci^minals are transported fimn the interior of this eoun- 
-try, in order to be .embarked there Ibf.the United States.** 

- We learn, also, from NileB' Segister, Nov. 16th, 1839, vol. Ivii;, p. Ill, 
that'a Mr. De Stein, formerly an officer in <iie service of the Duke of 8axe 
Gotha, had then lately made propositions to the smalls States of Saxiony, 
for transporting their criminals to the United States at $76 per head ; 
which offer had been accepted by several of them. The first transport^ 
of criminals, who fbr the greater part had been condemned to hard labor 
for life, (among them two notorious robbers, Pfeifer and Albrecht,) #ould 
leave Gotha on the 15th of the month, -and it was intended by and by to 
empty all the work-houses and juls of th^ country in this manner, and 
there was little doubt that seV^riil othei* States would imitate the n^arious 
practice. It had evidently become a general practice in the towns and 
boroughs of Germany, to get rid of theif pauj^ers and vicious members, by 
collecting the means* for effecting thdr passage to the United States, 
among the inhabitants, and by supplying them from the public funds. 
Notwithstanding these evidences, however, of foreign governments thus 
flooding our country with their convicts and paupers, Congress could not, 
it would seem, be aroused to the. danger. During the session of 1844>45, 
Hamilton Fish, of New York, again introduced the subject in the House of 
Representatives, and a resolution was, on motion, adopted, directing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to- "• report to the House whether any, aiid if 
any, what further legislation is necessary to prevent the introductioii of for- 
eign paupers or criminals," but np report seems to have becjn made or further 
action had. See Congressional Globe 1844-46, p. 2Q9. In the Senate, 
at the same session, Mn Johnson,^ of Loaisiiuia, ofrered a resolution re- 
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questiog the Secretary of State ''to comoinmoate to the Senate sacb in- 
formation as may be in possession of the Department of State, as to the 
practice of foreign governments in transporting their criminals and 
paapers into the United States ; and he shall also commanicate copies 
of such instnictions, if any, as mfiy have b^en given by the government 
of the TTnited States to its consuls and other agents in foreign governments 
upon this subject, and copies of Mch^reports, if any, m may have been 
received ftom such consuls and agents in j^elation thereto ;" but it does 
not appear to have ever been considered or passed. See Congressional 
Globe L844-45> p, 48. - 



CHAPTER X. 

PAI?PER Aim CONVWT IMMIGRATIOlJ— CONTINUED, 

t 

On the 3rd of March, 1845,. Mr. Berrien made a report in the Senate 
fcom the Committee on the. Judiciary, to which had been referred sundry 
resolutions and memorials in relation to iilimigration of paupers and con- 
victs, from the testimony accompanying which the following abstract is 
made. iSee Senate Document 11d,2Sth Congress, Second Session. 

Dr. Samuel B. Martin returned, in writing, the follo\riilg statement, in 
reply to interrogatories propounded, to him, and was sworn thereto : 

* Baltimore^ February Zid, 1S45. 

Gkht£>mx» — ^I commence by ft^iting, Hiat I had the honor of serving this, my native 
atj, itk the ct^Mci^ of health officer, fi>r fifteen yoanu 

«• • •.•-• .• • •'• 

In the year 1836, during the six months of my duty, (I was onfy required to visit and 
examine the vessels, and persons on board, from the 1st of May to the 1st of No- 
vember, of each year,) I examined into the condition Of 1,604 foreign passengers. In 
my aBnnal report of that year, I called the attention of Ihc mayor lind councils of the 
cky to the great influx of passengers, aihong whom I discovered a number of paupers, &c. 

la the year 1880 (six months thereof), there arrived at this port 4,084 foreign passen- 
gers. I again caHed the attention of the mayor and councils to the subject ; for virhich 
see my report, m the Appendix to the city ordinances, dated 26th December, 1830. 

In the year 1831 (six months thereof,) there arrived at the port of Baltimore 4,381 i 
foreign passengers. I again renewed my call on the attention of the mayor and councils 
to the growing 'ev3, and to the iinportant fact of the introduction among us of the hatt* 
the'Amie, anfl the 5/tncr. 

In the year 1893, (daring six months,) there arrived 11,546 foreign passengers. I' 
found it necessary to reiterate my caU ojpl the mayor' and councils,' for their attention to 
the condition of thoee immigrants, much the same as in my former complaints. This ro- 
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port ftUudes to th6 introduction of both paxupert and criminals. My information was 
piocured from masters of passenger vessels. 

In the year 1833, (six months therepf,) we had an accession of 8,339 immigrants. 
Their condition the same as in former reports. '^ 

In six months of the -year 1834, there arrrived at the port of Baltimore 7,463 foreign 
passengers. I here again complained of the tide of immigration still setting in upon us. 
See Appendix to city ordinances, page 31, of the year 1835. 

Daring six months of thQ year i835, the number of immigrants aimounted to 3,843. 
Once more I renewed iny call on the mayor- and councils, in my annual report. See 
Appendix, &c., for 1836, of city ordinances* 

Durii^ six months of 1836, we had an accession of 5^268 foreign passengers. I here 
ceased io make my complaints, a9 th^re appeared ^ be no notice taken of them* 

During six months of &e year 1837, there arrived 5,941 foreign passengers. No 
further call was made by me on the attention of the mayor and coundlsy yet their con- 
dition was no better than in former years. 

During six months of the year 1838, the number of immigrants was 4,909. I continued 
.sileat a^ to their condition, not feeling disposed to be importunate. This was my last 
(fifteenth) year of the duties of health officer, the new mayor deeming it proper to 
change his officer. 

In the foregoing statements I commenced with the year 1829, because during the 
years 4)receding the number of immigrants was but small that came under my inspection, 
and 1688 exceptionaUe as to character ; indeed, they appeared quite like anotlier people — 
mostly good mechanics,' formers,, dec — and, in the general, possessed of means to acquire a 
proper subsistence amongst us. The ynpression made on my mind by the character 
and condition of the immigrants, since 1828, was, that they had become an insupportable 
burden in their own country, and were induced, by folse pretences, and sometimes by 
force, to leave their country for this — the odors or agents in the matter under consider- 
ation being impelled thereto by the expectation of emolument to themselves by rendering 
service to the districts of country from whence these deluded pejpple came, and holding 
out to them the prospect of a ** had flowing with milk and honey" I feel, also, v^ty 
confident they (the actors' behind the curtain) must therein have aome poKticdl views, 

I here subjoin extracts fix>m my anniial communications to the authorities of the 
dty of Baltimore, alluded to in this my answer to your first interrogatory, and in part 
to the fifth, and also to the sixth. 

1828. "Many (passengers) arrived here very destitute indeed, which mil have a 
tendency to increase our poor-rates rapidly." 

1829. « I beg to be excused for again calling your attention to the great influx of 
passengers, (foreign jmmignnts alluded to,) without the least regard, to their ability (in 
many cases) for a maintenance — some lame, blind, others in a state of idiotey. I was 
informed by a respectable master of a vessel, that, two years since, a number of passen- 
gers were provided for, their passage money paid, &c., by the parish to which they 
belonged, and sent to this country in the vessel which he commanded." 

1830. " A sense of duty impels mfi again to solicit your attention, not only to the 
increasing influx, but also to the condition, of strangers arriving at this port, both in 
foreign and Amer^caiji vessels. The increase every year is remarkable; the condi^on 
of many deplorable indeed, both As to their pecuniary resources, as well as to thieir 
infirmities, mental and physical. Paupers continue to be sent (or brought) to us in con- 
siderable numbers ; to meet which, it appears to me highly necessary some measures 
should be adopted." ^ • . " 
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1831. << Foreigners,. 4>3S1 ; in which numher, as UBual,«aSr9 oomprised liiany paupers; 
a nulnber kait,'lame, and blind. This circumstance I feel it my duty to again represent 
as, a growing evil» arising out of the facility with which such description t>f population 
may bo introduced here, which, in other sea-porta^^is denied to passenger ships. • Vessels, 
both foreign as well as American, find it to their advantage to take fipom 150 to 300 
passengers for Baltimore — being in ballast, land them without difficulty.; and should no 
freight offer immediately, are convei\ient to thte Potomac or James river, &je., much to 
their advaniage, but greatly to the disadvantage of our city. I would not so frequently 
call your attention to this subject, did it-^ot appear like an imposition on the lenity 6f 
our laws, and a violation ol* hospitality. During the pa«^ season, there has been 
another instance of the whole number of passengers having been paupers, and sent to 
this country as such, at the expense of a European parish. This fact was communi- 
cated to me by a respectable merchant, whose means of information I presume to be 
undisputed,'^ Au?. 

1832. Number of passengers for six months of this year, ]l,9il-6 ; of which number 
400 were citizens of the United States. , 

^ l*he condition of the passengers, during the past season, has been much the' same 
as stated in my former reports, and I hope it will not be considered importunate if I 
once more beg the attention Of our authorities (o this g^ovnng evil, whereby a depraved 
population is with so much facility poured jn upon us ; the nwre able part pasa on to the* 
interior, but the, pauper part is left on our hands. I think, also, that provision should 
be made by law, requiring'eveiy master or. commander of a vessel to report, if he knows 
of or shoold' discover such (convicts alluded .to) during his passage to be on board, all and 
every passenger by his vessel who may have beef) convicted of any, misdemeanor or. 
crime prior to his receiving such passenger on board, and that such convict be retained 
in safe ^efeping at the expense of the vessel in which he or she arrives, until the depar- 
ture of said vessel : and the captain placed under bond to reland said convict at sUch 
place or port where he or she was tedLen on board, or c%use him or her (donvict) to be 
relanded." 

1833. ** The condition of the immigrant*! (foreign), as far as they came und^ my 
obsepration, was much of the same character as reported in former years. They will no 
doubt drop a full share (indeed I can bear testimony to the fiict) of paupers at our 
doors.'* 

Again. '* Thus the immigrant finds it to be his advantage to select Baltimore as his 
(or her) place of landing, being also 60 to lOO miles nigher to his place of destination. 
Thus, in addition to diminishing his cash . expenditures, and as the amount of immi- 
gration, so is the amount of paupetism increased on our hands,'* &c 

1834. << You can form no idea how many paupers are dropped amongst us, from such 
a host of passengers, during sjix months of each year." 

1635. *The number of immigrants in six months of this year, 7,463« ^ For immigrants 
continue for the most part, as heretofore reported, of t^ejowest order (class) of the 
population of Europe." . 

1836. The number arrived' six months of this year, 3,843. No remarks were made 
in my annual communication of this year as to the con4ition of the immigrants, amount- 
ing to 6,268. 

1837. Prom folio 489 of revised ordinanceti of the ci^ of Baltunore for 1838, 1 exUact 
as follows: , ' . ' 

** But I beg leave again to assm:e you that there were many characters amongst these 
immigrants badl^ calcukUed to benefit our country^ either by ^jeir morals or their ^ser- 
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vices. It is tms, homemr, thai iobm come prepared to purchase lands in the West ; bat 
I think I am within bbunds when I stptte, that I believe twenty-five out of the hundred 
are only of that dass of iftiBQdgrants» leaving a balance against us of '76 per ce«t.' 
ineluding the halt, lamei; blind, mendicants, and- persons unacquainted widi any bnsineas 
except laboring/* dec, 

Heury Lamparter, jr., de{>08ed as follows : 

My age is 21 and upwards, my readence in Philadelphia, my occupation -a dyer. I 
was bom in- Wurtemberg, and came to thii country when I was five years old. My 
father, with wtiom I reside; keeps a pubEc house in Philadelphia, and I have opportuni- 
ties of becoming acquainted with many iihmigrants who come to this country. I know 
the Instances of two perscois — One liamed Christopher Brown, and one named Henry 
Knapp ; they were represented by their fellow-jpassengers (and I believe them) to have 
been foreign convicts, shipped here by order of their governments. Their passage was 
said- to have been paid by their governments, and their passports furnished. Christopher 
Brown arrived here about six or seven months ago, from Wurtembetg. Henry Enapp 
came here Several years ago— four or five years ;. he was from Bavaria. I recently 
acted as interpreter for a man named Papenberg, now under arrest for murder in this 
county. I learned from a woman who lA^compsuiied him, that they had both been sent 
to this country from a house of correction in Brunswick. 

Wm. Wardenburg; of Baltimore, said upon oath : 

He knows that criminals and paupers have been sent to this country fin>m Europe ; 
knows that paupers from th.e alms-housesb f Germany were sent here by government, in 
the. ships Ernest and Gustave, Captain Faust, and the Albert, Captain Klockgeter. 
Within the last two or three years, the number of criminaU and paupers sent to the 
city of Baltimore has greatly increased ; and the witness thinks that the charge on pas- 
sengers arriving in this country should be raised. Criminals, both men and women, 
have been sent here ; has known them to be guilty of crimes since their arrival here ; 
knows an instance in which one of these persons was sent to the jail of this dtj' for 
stealing, and who stole the poker from the roOtu in which he was cbnfined just before 
he was released. This criminal had been only two or three weeks in the countiy when 
he was arrested. 

r 

Abraham Cayk made the following statement, on oath, to verbal inter- 
rogatories propounded to him : 

I am a native of Ihe Netherlands. Have resided in the United States 88 yean, and 
in the city of BalliniDre about 15 yea^. For four years I acted as 4li agent for forward- 
ing immigrants to the Western coUntiy, and' for the last year I have been transacting 
the same business on my own' Account. ' ' 

He then handed in the following statement in writing, to whieh he was 
sworn : - 

BaHirhore^ January 30, 1845 
To the CommmUmert <m th^MUuraHzc^um kiwsflr the -city ofBaMmore: 
QsiTTiiEXEir : According to your demand, I have to state to your honorable body the 
following facts : In November, 1848, the Bremen barque Republic, Captain Tegeler, 
owners, Messrs. Albers A Kpnek^n, isoneigned to Messrs. Albers & Co», here, arrived 
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bere -vvidi 28 convicts from the kingdom of Wnrtemberg. Th«y w«r» brought with 
dragoons to Bremerharen, and put on board of said vessel, and one- of the dragoons 
remained on board until they virent to sea, and he returned with the pilqt And, besides, 
ttere were 4wo murderers on said vessel, a» passengers. 

The publicati<m that lately appeared in the ** Sun,*' of the German Society of Maiy- 
Isnd, is merely a humbug. They never appointed a committee to make inquiry, on 
account they know themselves it is true. 

I transport alg^reat many to the West; sq laift year I sent 1,800 away; therefore, I 
mm very well acquainted with the importation. . TJie captain, the moment after fasten- 
ing the vessel, tries, to get .rid of them, on account he knoWs what cargo he has in the 
vesscL But it wQuld be against the German Society of Maryland, if they should not 
come, because the most of them, or a good many, are< owners or consignees of vessels. 

And more, also, last Thursday, the fi9d instant, the Bremen- ship Albert, Captain 
Klockgeter — owners, Brothers Kohlenkamp, in Bremen, consigned to Messrs. A. Schu- 
macher &, Co., arrived here with 106 passengers, whereof 19 went to the West, and the 
others remained here, on account they had no money, and the German Society of Mary- 
land has ahready given to the Brothers Poolman, passei^ers of said vessel, $4. If you 
do )aoX think they are paupers, I do not know who are. In fact^ here arrives no vessel 
with passengers where there are no paupers on ; imd the German Society of Maiyland 
are aware of that, but self-intertst icompals them to keep silent They have sent last 
year areolars oot to Germany, to*recommend them to come with money ; but they do 
not care if they are out of prison, or where they come from. It is well known any of 
the German kingdoms are very vrilling to empty prisons, and give them five' or ten dol- 
lars along, to get rid of them ; and certainly the Bremen merchants do not eare how 
they load their vessels, if they only get paid for it, if they are murderers, burglars, or 
paupers. 

I have said enough on this subject, «nd believe your honorable body will find them 
satiafiictory enough. 

On my part, I am, very respectfully, yours, 

ABRAHAM GUYK. 

Moses Catzensteln handed in a statement, in writing, (in the German 
language,) of which the follQwing is a translation, to which he was sworn 
on the fire bodks of Moses, (the witness being a Jew.) 

By request of the commissioners, appointed by the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the United States Senate^ in regard to the importation of paupers uid criminals from 
foreign countries, I would respectfully state, that I embarked in Bremen, on board the 
Bremen ship Republic, Captain Tegeler, together w^ about 100 other passengers, in the 
course of the summer of 1843,«nd arrived in Baltimore about the middle of Decem- 
ber of the same year ; that among the above passengers were 28 criminals, sent out 
of the country by their respective ^governments, and accompanied by a police officer 
until the ship was fiurly at sea, when each of these 38 persons were handed a certain 
sum of money by the police officer, and he the^ l<!fl the ship with the pilot, and the 
diip^proeeeded on hear voyager-her pari of destination being Baltimore, in Maryland, 
United 'States of America. Nearly all the persons alluded to are now in Baltimore. 

He knows a criminal,- exdwdvA of those^ mentiq^ed in his statement, who was tran- 
sported to this oountiy, from the neighborhood from which he (Catzensteui) came, for 
drunkenness and jobbery; and that said criminal ia now in this city. The witness 
5 ' . ■ ' ■ 
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resided in .the oottnty of Lowenstein, in the kins^dom of Hanover. The name^i^ the 
eriminid alluded to is August Munsell. 

Loring D. Chapman, of the city of New York, an edit<H*, aged forty* 
six yearsy answered thus : , ^ 

The person who constructed the maehinO for destrojiog the life of Louis Philippe » 
now a resident of this city. I know of several other instances, by infermation ; some 
of these came of 1837. I hare examined the subject, and am possessed of information 
of frequent instances of this kind. The communications horn the American Consuls at 
Bremen and Leipsic, to Mr. Woodbury, contain the facts in reference to the d^^iortation 
of foreign convicts. 

Samnel J. Robbins testified as follows : 

" I believe that foreign convicts have been introduced into this country. This belief 
is founded upon inquiries made and papers read by me upon this subject, in the alms- 
house of this city and district ; in which establishment I have had means of acquiring 
information, being and having been for the last four years < Secretary of the Guardians 
of the Poor for the city of Philadelphia, district of Southw«rk, and the townships of the 
Northern Liberties and Penn ;' but I cannot now specify the partieular information or 
the particular documents on which^my belief is founded. I recollect that one of tb^ 
paupers in this alms-house acknowledged to- me that he had been a convict abioad, and 
we sent him back to Bremen, at hu own request." 

To the sixth interrogatory annexed to said commissioB — he answering, 

says: 

In answer to this interrogatory the deponent says : I have no other knowledge than 
such as may be contained in the following narration : The number of immigrants which 
arrived at the port of Philadelphia above two years of age, for the year ending the 1st 
of January, 1845, was 4,478 ; of which number about 100 have been admitted as pau- 
pers. ' The population of the alms-house, on the 11th of January, 1846, consisted as 
follows :. 

Whites, persons bom in foreign oonntries, • * • • d26 
Whites, persons bom in the United States, - - - 713 

Blacks, persons bom in foreign countries, * •> - 12 

Blacks, persons bom in die United States, - - - 200 " 

Total population, - .- - - -1,861 

George W. Smith, of. Philadelphia, testified as follows :. , - 

When I resided in Edinburgh,- .Scotland, m^the years 1834, 1836, 183G, and 1837, 1 
visited the poor-house of the West Kirk parish (which parish contains 71,000 inhabi- 
tants) in company with Mr. Whigham» one of the directors. He showed me a number 
of boys, paupers, whom they intended to sfend out to Canada, via New York, in order 
to benefit them, and to save expense to iHie parish. These boys did not exceed a dozen 
in number, to the best of my reooHeetiOn. J was informed that the practice was 
common. 

When I returned to the U. States, I saw frequent notiees in the New Yoric journals of 
young vagrants or -paupers fiom the poor-house being arrested in New York, where it 
appeared they had remained, instead of ptoceeding.to Canada,'a|i intended. Of these 
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arrests I know nothing, but from those journals ; 4ior do I know^that thojae bej^s weM 
the Teiy individuals I had seen and examined in Edinburgh ; but, from the description 
given of them in said journals, I verily believe they were. The practice is no doubt 
beneficial to theSeotch parish, and would be to the boys, if a power of ooefcidn existed to 
compel them to pro<;|Bed to Canada, (after theif arrival ii^ New York, whe];e there is no 
c(mtrol over them,) as (he director infordied me that places had been procux^d for them 
in that province; 

In European newspapers, when I was abroad, ^ repeatedly read accounts of the con- 
viction of criminals, and .that their sentences were commuted, on condition that they 
should leave the country and go to the United States' of America. This was a frequent 
subject of conversation adiong Americans abroad, and as a matter of course excited ^n 
indignation. I read these accounts chiefly in extracts from the nevtrspapers of Grermany, 
introduced into the papers of France and England.. 

George Henry Poulsen, aged fifty-lwo years, agent, residing in the 
city of New York, answered thus : 

I know of many instances where convicts have been pardoned and 'sent to this coun- 
try at the expense of the government by which they were pardoned. Ten or twelve 
such cases have come to my knowledge, and! know a case where four on. board of one 
vessel were sei^t from a house of correction, in the dukedom of ^mn^wick. These I 
know of my own personal knowledge, having seen an endorsement on the passports, 
that the persons were convicts, transported by a guard from station to.station to the 
frontier, where they are taken by an agent of the ship from the police officer to th« 
vessel in which they are embarked. The instances which came to my knowledge oc- 
curred within the last three years*; 'a largd- number of the Germuis, arriving here soon 
after, became chargeable for their support to the city or to their bondsmen. Such instances 
we have very frequently ; they call on me for aid immediately. There are also very 
numerous instances of foreign paupers, sometimes from the poor-houses, in other in- 
stances supported by the communes, being shipped to this port. This importation of 
paupers has increased very much during the last year ; they are sent here to save the 
expense of supporting them in Europe by the public authorities, at the public expense ; 
some of these persons, frequently owing to jtheir having been bonded, are not received in 
the alms-houses ; and, not being aided by their bondsmen, very often become street beggars. 

Dr. ChAtles Wittig.deposed a3 follows : 

I am a native of Germany. I reside now ih Philadelphia, and am a citizen of the 
United- States, itiave no personal knowledge of the importation of convicts into this 
country from Europe, by order of any European government; but I have received a 
letter, addressed to me. because I w^ a member of the German Immigrant Society, 
written by a genjtieman who signs himseif J[. G. St. Xiange, and- who writes from Alle- 
ghany county, Indiana township, (Pennsylvania,) under date of 2d January, 1845. 

The Idtter was then prpdoced, the substancar of Which, accarately ren- 
dered, is as follows : 

**I perceive in the Pittsburg Courier of the 25th December, 1844, copied from the 
pages of the Philadelphia Democrat, wliich paper had taken it from the American 
papers in the English language, that Frederick List, Esq., Consul at Wurtcmberg, had 
written from Leipsic, that the German governments not only were designing to send 
off fheir paupers, but also their criminals, to the Fnited States. That this has occurred 
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for fleTerlil y^n, I can testify and prove. This did not astonish nie, but I rejoice that 
we are determined eamestl j to oppose it, and I inform you of my knowledge on tiie 
subject On the dOth of July, 1837,. I travelled from my home, the dukedom of 
SchWartzburgSondershfldsen.. Plotn* another village, the magistracy deeired to place 
under my care a person who had several times stolen, and who was a great burden to 
the community, and they weito anxiMis to get rid of him. I reftised the service, but the 
magistracy then took a trustworthy messenger, who ccmducted Inm to Bremen, with 
sixty-five Prussian dollars, and trahsferred hiip' immediatdy to a captain of a vessel, 
who was to pay the balance of the mon^, deducting' charges to him, on his arrival in 
America. This man had already sailed when 1 arrived at Breiaen. I sailed with the 
ship Johannes, Captain Sengstake. Tke sailors of ^e ship told me, that on their first 
voyage in that year, no less'than fimrteen out of the Saxe Weimar prison had been sent 
over in their ship,^ and each one» on his arrival in Baltimore, received from Captain 
Sengstake ten dollars." 

Recently I met a German from Sondershausen, who was teaching school in Alleghany 
town, and who had been formerly secretary of a court I was much surprised at meet- 
ing him. He gave me many reasons why he had left Germany. Subsequently, another 
person from Sondershausen told me that he had been convicted of poaching. On this 
account he was deposed from his office, and sentenced to two years imprisonment, dur- 
ing which time he begged to be permitted to come to America, and this was very cheer- 
fully granted to him. This a letter to me last spring confirms. He is not, howeVer, 
permitted to return to Gsrmany. It is my desire that the committee, as soon as pos- 
sible, would discover means by which this evil could be prevented. 

Lawrence Herbert, of the city of PhQ&delphia, depOsM as follows : 

I am, myself, a native of Bavaria; was.bom in the year 1811, and have resided ii) 
the United States nearly twelve years, and have been naturalized about eight. I am 
now, and have been for a year and a half, agent, appointed by the German Immigrant 
Society, to procure employment for destitute immigrants from Germany. 

it is my opinion and belief) founded upon my observation, that foreign criminals have 
been introduced into the United States, from. some of the States of Germany, by autho- 
rity of governments or cities. When I have, on several occasions, visited vessels just 
arrived at this port, and have inquired, as is my duty, as to the character of different 
passengers, I have been told,, on one occasion, by several immigrants, that nieniiave 
been brought and shipped under the guard of armed police— this was a ship from Bre- 
men ; this was last summer a year. On another occasion, which was the Hst, that of 
the ship Philadelphia, Captain Graves, from Bremen, which arrived about six weeks 
ft?Oi a young man was pointed out to me as having come from a house of correction at 
Brunswick ; his name was Charles Papenberg. This is the some man who has, within 
a few days, been arrested in this city, and is now in custody on a very heinous charge 
of murder. Since his arrest, I directed a man to go to the office of the mayor, by whom 
he was arrested, and examine his passport, which was found to be in complete order. 
But I do not dttactk importance to this ;. for if the government abroad would send him 
here, it would of course furnish him a passport, I have heard of many cases of con- 
victs being here ; they have been pointed Out to mc 

Generally, almost always, in these cases, where I have obtained employment for per- 
sons of this character, they have turned out badly. It id the general opinion of the 
respectable Germans of this city^ that foreign convicts are introduced into this country. 
They are very anxious to put a stop to, such a practice, a&d have had several meetings 
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on the robject ; and I am very glad to have had an opportunity of givjss^ my testimony 
on,the subject It is a matter in which respectable naturalized citizens axe much interested. 

Samuel Ellenger, being a Jew, w§.s sworn on the five books of Moses, 
and answered : — ^ . 

A person in the employment of the witness stated to witness, that a fiimily had been 
sent from a penitentiary in Germany, the moa^y to pay the passage haying been fur- 
nished by the village in which they resided ; and has heard of many, such cases, and 
knows some himsel£ Knows one case in which a deranged man was sent to this country 
by his relations, who were wealthy. Money was rused in Baltimore, and the deranged 
man sent back to his connections* 

Zenon Cavelier, of New Orleans, deposed and said :— , • 
That there is no doubt of the introduction, into the United States of a large number 
of vagabonds and criminals, coming from foreign countries; that Meunier and Quenissit 
came to New Orleans after their condemnation for the crime of regicide, and after their 
punishment had been commuted to perpetual banishment by the French King ; that he 
has been assured that the last-named criminal obtained a certificate of naturalization, 
and that he voted at the elections in &e year 1844. 

Morean Forrest, Esq., TTnited States Marshal for thedistdct of Mary- 
land, made the following statement in writing, to which he was sworn :-^ 

In the year 1833, 1 came passenger in a vessel from the city of Kingston, Island of 
Jamaica, bound &if NeW Orleans, Louisiana. On board of said vessel there were ibttp> 
teen or fifteen steerage pasaeng^s. One of them was a man of sixty yeai^ of age, who 
had, according to his own account, been in Bonaparte's army. He had a cross on one 
arm, and a bullet immediately under the skin, near the wrist of the other. 8o super- 
fidal was the bullet, that I was desirous of cut^g it out He refused to permit me, 
•stating that, when he was with the Spaniards, the (-\-\ crpss always gave him bread 
and butter upon its exhibition, and the bullet the same when he met with an old soldier 
or sailiKr. The captain, whose name was Edwards, told me that he had received from 
the corporate authorities of Kingston, one doubloon for each of the steerage passen- 
gersw I confidently assert, and . verily believe, they were not only paupers, but of the 
worst dye. - 

Henry Caton appeared, and was sworn on the five books of Moses, (he 
being a Jew,) and ^gare the' following answers to interrogatories pro- 
pounded to him : — ' . . 

Has knovm persons in Bavaria sent by government to this country for state offences ; 
and has heard, whilst in Europe, that criminals have been sent to this country from 
Biivaria and Hanover, but has ilo knowledge of the fact himself Has known a collec- 
tion to be made to send a poor persoh to the Uniied States. 

Samuel Cohen was sworn on the five books of Moses, (he being a 
Jew^) and gave the following ' answers to interrogatories propounded to 
him: — • . '. ^ 

It is a practice in Germany for the government to give passports to criminals and 
paupers, directing that they shall proceed direct to America, and forbidding their 
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remain'ing in Germany. During the lasrt seaison, ivitneBs saw a person, who had just 
arrived in this city from Grenoany, who had a criminal's passport, such as has heen 
mentioned; ami the said person was afterwards arrested for crime committed in this 
city. V . ' 

Miss Amelia Bl(^gg was sworn 'on the five books of Mo^es, (she being 
a Jewess.) She gave the following answers to interrogatories pro- 
pounded to her : — 

I arrived here from Bremen* as a passenger, on hoard the ship Republic, on the 23d 
of December, 1843. There ^ere about twenty-five persons on board, under the care 
of a police officer, but whether they were criminals or paupers I do not know. I have 
frequently heard that persons charged with crime have been sent to this country. One 
of the passengers (a man) ob board the ^ip Republic, stated that he had been put in 
prison for two 3rears, charged with murder, when he was sent to this country. Another 
of the passengers on said ship stated that he had been imprisoned for shooting a man 
whilst hunting; and that he either broke out of prison and came to the country or 
was sent here, witness is not certain which. The witness further states, that a man, 
his wife, two sons, and three or four daughters, were sent from the city of Hanover to 
New York, about four years since, for having coinmitted repeated robberies. The half 
of their expenses for coming over were paid by thf^ government of Hanovcir, and the 
^ other half by a congregation in that dty. 

Some time after these disclosures, Geo. H. Gonndie, Esq., American 
consul at Basle, Switzerland, addressed the following letter tq the New 
York city authorities, in which he apprised them that the evil of sending 
paupers and criminals into this country was on the increase. To counterr 
act this shameful practice, Mr. Gonndie translated and caused to be pub* 
lished in Switzerland and Germany, the act of tne New York legislature, 
requiring that ** owners, captains and agents, give a guarantee, that s.uch 
immigrants as they may land at New York, shall not fall a charge to the^citj 
or State, within two years after their arriva]." The following is an extract 
of his letter to the New York authorities, dated Basle, March 2T, 1846 : — 

Town authorities and cantonal governments have heea in the habit of sending their 
paupers to the United States, merely securing them a passage to New York and not 
* providing them with a cent to proceed inland after their arrival. . Since the publication 
of this act, those that had been sent this spring had money sent after them,* and others 
that are about being shipped, are now provided with sufficient m^ans to carry them to 
the West. They do it, not for the good of the indiyiduals or for the benefit of the 
country where they are going, but being fisarful that, not provide^ with means to carry 
them into the interior, after arriving at New York, they might be refused a passage 
and returned to them by the American Government. It is out of the question to put a 
stop to it entirely ; yet I think I have succeeded in relieving 4hp city of New York from 
the ofTence of maintaijiing Swiss and Germdn paupers fi>r the future, as they will come 
prepared hereafter to pay their way to the Far West. Immigration this year will for 
exceed any previous years ; and I am con^iriced if I had not taken this measure, your 
city wou]d have again been overrun by these destitute paupers, who, when winter came, 
would have to be provided for in your akni^bcAises and hiNspitak. With high legArd, 
your humble servant, « ' 

G. H. GOUNPIE, U. 8. Consul in Switzerland. 
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During the administration of President Polk, some puJns ^eem to have 
been t^en by Mr. Buchanan, as Secretary of State, to obtain information 
in regard to the immigration to this cdnntry from Europe. Hon. 
A. Dudley Mann was commissioned to proceed to Europe, and a part of 
his instructions appear to have been tQ collect "all the information on this 
subject which could be deemed important to arrive at correct conclusions. 
In compliance with these instnictions he visited the ports of western 
Europe, and communicated to the State Department the result of his 
investigations, in a letter, dated Bremen, Germany, September 13, 184^, 
which was afterwards communicated to Congress and ordered to be pub- 
lished. It is a document filled with valuable and interesting information 
on the subject, though, it must be confessed, if his views on other 
branches of the subject are not more to be relied on than those in relation 
to the deportation of convicts and paupers, its value may be considered 
materially lessened. He says, however, that ** it is a common practice in 
Ireland for landlords to contribute' pecuniary assistance to their more 
worthless tenants, in order to get rid of them, to enable them to immi- 
grate to Canada," and that he "was informed at Limerick that several 
families had been forwarded in like manner from that port to the United 
States." But, nevertheless these facts were disclosed to him, he expresses 
the opinion that *' this custom, as relates to our country, does not prevail 
to any considerable extent" — an opinion which developments at our 
main seaports during the last few years have shown to be erroneous. 
Notwithstanding his confident opinion to the contrary, it is undoubtedly 
true, as the Pennsylvania Journal of Friaon Discipline, for October, 
1854, states, that we are receiving fh>fn foreign countries constant and 
alarming accessions to our criminal population, and that however appro- 
priate and adequate our penal and reformatory institutions may be for the 
exigencies of our own community, we are ill prepared to take care of 
scores and hundreds of mature, accomplished, callous villains, sent to us 
from tiho overflowing pris^ons of the old world. They not only constitute 
a large item in the aggregate of our prison population, but they exercise 
a prodigious influence in training, instructing and encouraging those who 
are yet novicesin crim^; An English scape-gallows will show an adroit- 
ness in the commission and concealioenf of crij^ia and in eluding officers 
of justice, which ou; native rogues rarely approach. We have often 
seen officilkl documents in which the -transportation of rogues to our 
country is recognized fts a legitimate policy of European governments. 
We subjoin a late specimen, which we* have every reason to believe 
genuine: — 
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CIRCULAR. 

No. 1^98.] LUge (Belgium), Mdtdh 14, 1854. 

bnmigTants lor the United States* TnLnsportation^--Gentlemen ; The tnneports f*r 
immi^aiits ibr the United States wtH take their departure from Antwerp. A large 
number of vessels are prepared already to leave at various periods of this month. A 
certain number of liberated prisoners from Yilrorde, and from several peor-honaes 
(depot de mendicete), are on the point of departing. The price of the passage, all 
expenses included, is 180 francs, which sum should be paid in advance at the bureau of 
the governor of the province. I beg of you to let me know as soon as possible if your 
district has any passengers to be forwarded. Each individual should be sent to the jail 
(maison d'arret) of Antwerp* and have in his possession simply a certificate on the hh 
lowing model : << The Burgomaster of the district o{ , Province of Liege, Bel- 

gium, certifies that ■ (give the age, place of birth, parentage,) is unmarked.'* 

The departure will take place during the year, eveiy fortnight. 

The Commissary of the Arrondissement, TH. FLECHET. 

To the Burgomaster and' Couneii of . 

On the 23d of January, 1855, Jame& Cooper, of Pennsylvania, submit- 
ted the following resolutions in the United States Senate, in presenting 
which he made an able speech, showing the extent' of the importation of 
foreign criminals and paupers, and the evils resulting therefrom to pur 
counti^ and its institutions, but the Senate took no further action upon 
the subject : — 

Eesolvedj That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, respectfiilly 
requested to cause the Secretary of State.and the Secretary of the Treasury, respectively, 
to communicate to the Senate such information as may be contained in their several 
Departments, relating to the transportation of convicts and paupers into the United 
States from foreign countries, and what agency the governments to which they belong 
have had in sending them hither. Also^ such infemiatioB tm they may possess relative 
to the voluntary immigration into the United Qtates of the above classes,, the numb^s 
of each that have arrived here within the last two years, whether voluntary or through 
the compulsory agency of their respective governments. 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, an(f the same Is hereby, instructed 
to inquire what legislation, if any, be necessary to prevent Ae governments of foreign 
countries from transporting into the United States convicts and.paupen. Also, wbe&er 
any, and what, legislation is necessary to pre^rent the voluntary imm^ration in^ t}w 
United States from foreign cetmtries of either of the above classes of persons. 

The following are extracts from hfe speech', delivered on the occasion : 
I presume, Mr. President, Senators are aware that a policy, which scarcely seeks con- 
cealment, prevails amongst several of tke States of continental Europe, in virtue of 
which, convicted and unconvicted criminals and paupers' are transported to the United 
States, at the expense, ai^ by the direction of their governments. This policy, which 
is as unjust as it is unfriendly, should be put an end to'by legislation, if it cannot be 
accomplished by negotiation. Nations in amity with' us have no right to make of the 
United States a penal colony ; yet they are becoming so, by the toleration with which 
our government has regarded the practice of sending hither paupers and felons. There 
is scarcely an immigrant ship which arrives in our ports that is not, to some extent, 
freighted with thb kmd of cargo. This has long been an evil ; but latterly it has in- 
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creased in Btagnitode, and to sac^i an ezteiU jw to be JutHy. mgwded witli alarm. By t 
a month or two 8inoe» a sagle veaiel landed i|| New York IfiO paupers, and 15 of 16 
coBvicta, wearing) as the badges of their convictioa and guilt, chains upon their limbs* 
More recently, another vessel, freighted ^ith a similar cargo, was wrecked on Sablo 
Island, from wl^ence the passengers were carried to Halifiuc, and from Halifax were 
brought to New York, by the way of Boston. By an affidavit made by one of these 
passengers, it appears that they are natires of Switzerland, who, being unable to sup> 
port themselves at home, were sent hither at the tzpense of the municipality to which 
they belonged. The following is the affidavit : 

« City and County <tf New Yorky «s..* We» the undersigned, being duly sworn, do 
depose and say out, that we and our families, whose number is correctly taken down 
opposite to our names, on the foot of this affidavit, are natives of Switzerland ; that they 
were poor in their own country and could not support themselves there any longer ; 
that therefore tiie mayor of their village has paid ^eir passage money direct to New 
York, and that therefore their passage mMiey has not been paid by these deponents ; 
that they embarked at Antwerp on boacd the ship Arcadia, which vessel was intended 
for New York, but wrecked at Sable Island ; that they sailed from Boston on board the 
passenger steamboat State of Maine, and arrived in the port of New York on board 
the said steamer, on the 2d day of January, 1856 ; that they are now quite destitute and 
without any means for support, except from commissionem of unnrig^^tiAn ; and further 
they do not say. 

[Here follow signatures.] 

** Sworn before me this tenth dky of Januaiy, 1885. 

"EDWARD CA8SEELY, 
** Commiswmer of Dctds^* 

But this is not the only ease of the kind. Lately (so lately that they have probably 
not yet arrived) the Sardioian government sent oyer, in a national vessel, (the Deg^nnes, 
man-of-war,) 30 or 40 convicts, men of desperate fortunes and lives ; old convicts, who 
will here become schodmasters of vice and learned profosson of Grime* The Tri-' 
bane has the following paragraph in relation to the subject : 

« Information ^has been received here, from a private souroo worthy of the highest 
confidence, to the efiect tiiat the 34 persons in question are not mere political offenders, 
but are convicted criminals of ^ most dangerous description, taken from the prisons 
of &at countiy/* 

Thus we see, M|r. President, tiiftt it is not only tfarifUess paupen wbo are sent hither 
to add to the burden of our pooislavrs, and stand ^between naliv« mlsfortane and the 
relief provided for it by charity. Fdons, convicts, deep-dyed In crime, are sent to this 
oodntry by their gov^ments,to practioe their infiEonous industry, and inoculate our peo> 
I^e with the vic^ of the Old World. 

It is a common practice amongst several of the States of oontinental Europe to auc- 
tiott off to tiie lowest bidder their paupers, and, in some mstaneee, the inmates of their 
pris6na add penitentiaries. Agents of the. great passenger Unes of packet ships are naain- 
tained in these States for the' pilurpose of making acraagvments with ^e mumeipal 
authorities of tike Various tOwns, for the removal of their paupers to Antwerp, Bremen, 
Havre, or other seaport towns, with a view to> their tram^itation to the United States. 
In England, or rathM- Ireland, a similar prtctiee is piirsued ; and Miss Dix, amiable, 
benevolent, and philanthropic as she has proved herself to be, by a li& of devotion to 
the interests of snfforing and unfortunate humanity, writes to her friends in this country 
from Ireland, where she is now sojourning, tn terms of indignation, excited by witness- 
ing the practices of the Englidi government, in pouring upon our shores tl^e polluted 
populatipn of their hosjatals, alms-houses and prisons. 

Mr. President, it is time th^ta stop should be put to these practices on the part of the 
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governments of Europe. If it cannot be effected by negotiation, anreij we hard tbe 
power to do.it by legislation. ' The inherent right of eyery community to protect itwlf 
against the contagion of vice and qime, as well As of disease, will hardly be qtiestionfd. 
We have our Quarantine laws to protect us against the introduction of smali-pox, dio- 
lera, and other kinds of pestilence'; and these laws we enforce even to the detriment 
of commerce. But hith€tto we have neglected to guard ourselves' against a more de- 
structive pestilence than small-pox or- cholera. While our seapoxtil and the gates of 
OUT cities and towns have been closed against the contagion of disease, they have been 
opened wide to admit the more fatal contagion which is flowing upon us, in the shape 
of pauperism and crime, from the prisons and lazar-houses of Snrope. We dread fever 
and the plague, and endeavor to exclude them, while ^ the pestilence which walkcth in 
darkness and b%hteth at mid-day," has been suffered to enter without let or hindrance. 
It is time we should open, our eyes and look the evil in the &ce ; we should examine 
our prison and alms-house statistics, and provide a remedy, cost what it may. 

An insult to our flag, by a failure, to salute it with the required number of guns, a refusal 
to indemuify a citizen for a. wrong committed on his person or property, or the neglect of 
some point of national etiquette by a foreign government, is always followed by a demand 
for explanation and apology ; and if explanation be denied, our national pride takes fire, and 
war, ultima ratio regum^ the lest argument of kings, is immediately threatened. But 
against emptying upon us the contents of hospitals, and^ houses of refuge, and prisons, we 
have nothing to object ; we are tamely acquiescent, for fear, probably, that opposition 
might be construed into hostility to other classes of immigrant foreigners, whose votes may 
be esteemed necessary to the success of thitf party or that. Operated on by motives so 
unworthy and unmanly, American statesmen and legislators have stood by, with 
folded arms, and permitted the fairest heritage that Heaven has ever vouchsafed to 
a people, to be overrun by the inmates of foreign prisons, and the corrupted and impo* 
verished hordes of foreign capitals. I am willing that this country should continue to 
be the asylum of the oppressed of every land ; that out of its abundance the virtuous 
needy should be fed as heretofore ; that in its institutions they should find protection 
for person and property. Qut, Mr. President, the time has come when the door of ad- 
mission should be closed forever against all settled and legalized paupers, and all persons 
convicted or eufl^cted of crime, who shall be sent hither through the agency of their 
respective governments. If a stop be not speectily put to this kind of immigration, the 
fountains of public morality will be corrupted, and the public safety compromised* Can 
it be otherwise, when those who are brought here are the vicious, the turbulen|r-^c^- 
spirators against order, pickpockets, thieves, burglarsy and murderers ? Those people 
are &e stuff of which mobs are made ; they are the class which invade the purity of the 
ballot-box, int^rfero with the fireedom of the elective franchise, and disturb public order. 

In the great cities of the republic, in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, BaltimiNw, St. 
Louis, and New Orleans, the e^s which have grown out pf the admlfsion of these 
classes Of immigrants hate become gigantto — fiightfuK Not only have the, irresolute 
and timid become alarmed at the magnitude of the mischief which threat^ae the public 
peace and endangers the^ubli^ morals^ but firm-minded and fiir-sighted statesmen have 
seen and appreciated the imminenoe of the danger, and the necessity for prompt and 
energetic measures to arrest it ^ , 

* ' ♦ • • • • • •' • 

I am aware, Mr. President, that it is not folly within the. constitutional competency ef 
Congress or of the General Government, to provide what might be regarded as an ade- 
quate remedy for the mischiefii but too likely to grow out of these organizatioiu. The 
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President of the United States has but a modified control over the Tolunteers and- other 
militia of the several States. To the States, therefore, and the Governors* bf the States, 
it belongs to remedy the present existing ^etii. But Congress, also, has a duty to 
perfbnn in reference to* this subject, by providing, as ht as possible, against the admission 
into the country of those dangeroas and desperate men who come here from foreign- 
work-houses and prisons by the cumpulsory agency of the governments to which they 
belong. If an adequate security against the future transportation of this class of men 
into the country cannot be provided by negdtiation, it should be done by legislation. 
Congress has the power to make such regulations as will measurably at least close the 
door against the admission of this class of immigrants ; and it will be recreant to one 
of its highest duties if it should fail to ezerdse it. Not only' is the eorruption of the 
public mt)rals to be apprehended from the admission of tiiese men, but thei public pedce 
and security are likewise endangered by it. Private property, health, Kfe, morals, repu- 
tation, every thing dear to communities and individuals, is endangered by receiving this 
ciass of men. Is it not time, Mr. President, in view of such facts as these, that the 
most Tigorous measures should be adopted to prevent the country from becoming a mere 
penal colony of the governments of Europe 1 Hating our institutions, and jealous of the 
unexampled progress of the nation in wealth, power, and greatness, yet afraid to assail 
us openly, does not their conduct, itf this respect, almost look as if it were the result of 
a determination on their 'part to corrupt the fountains Jf our prosperity by sapping the 
morals of our people ? For a &r less offence than that which is continually being com- 
mitted against us by the governments of e<nitinental Europe, war would be j^tifiaUe. 
But to^hia extremity we need not proceed. There are other remedial means less costly, 
and more effectual, if not to punish the offending governments, at least to prevent the 
recurrence of the offence ; and to these we must have resort if we would stay the flood 
of pauperism and crime flowing in upon us from the Old World. 

And who, Mr. Pj^esident, permit me to ask, will resist the attempt, or be offended at 
its success 1 Will^ the honest foreigner — who comes, bona fide, to escape oppression at 
home and enjoy liberty here— object because we refuse to permit the asylum which he 
has sought as a home for himself and his children, to become the refuge of thieyes tod 
murderers, or the thriftless inmates of European work-houses 1 Our advantage and the 
advantage of our children will be his advantage and the advantage of his children, from 
generation to generation. Him, therefore, we cannot offend by pursuing the course 
which the national safety demands. Who, then, will complain ? It is easy to answer : 
Those who will complain are the unfeeling, but calculating despots who send hither, by 
compulsion, l!ie wretched and miserable inmates of their alms-houses and hospitals, re- 
duced to poverty and want, and afflicted by disease through the burdens and hardships 
occasioned by unjust wars, waged iot conquest or to. gratify pride. They will complain, 
(but not openly,) because, instead of fifty shillings paid per head for transporting pau- 
pers to this country, treble that sum, will be tequired to maintain them at home. 
Another class may also pbject to the ipeasures i^ich- we may take for our own se- 
curity — I mean the convicts and felonsj who will be left^to expiate their mmes in the 
solitude ibf native prisons, instead of pursuing a career of prosperous villany here, be- 
cause iheir rulers will not dare to turn them Iciqse at hom^,'ihough williiig to do it here. 

But, Mr. President, there is still another- dass that has a right to complain of the 
tardiness of the Gh>vemment in arresting this evil; and they do complain, -and with 
justice, of the composdre with which' th^ Government* looks on and sees the public 
burdens increased, morals^ endangered, and the peace and order of society menaced. 
They complain, also, and with reason, that, in consequence of the admission of a class 
of immigrants, who become a charge on the community from the moment of their 
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Updiog, their lalxnr u imduly taxed, and th«v earokis^ intended fiir the rapport 
of their own fiinliiies, appropriated to a purpose that woi4d be nnneoeaeary if the 
Government would perform its duty propei;||r. 

It is not only the American laborer tliat suffers from the causes to which I have re- 
ferred. The foreigner, who has come hither, voluntarily, to take advantage of the bene- 
fits of a free Grovemment^ is ei^uslly a su£ferer. His labor, wn well as the labor of his 
native neighbor, is taxed, and the reward of his industry curtailed in the payment of 
poor-rates, and other levies for the maintenance of aJmsfhons^ and hospitals. 

No .one, Mr. President, would object to contributions levied for the support of the 
•unfortunate poor of their own commanily, ^ those afflicted by disease. But every 
community should support its own paupers and provide for the comforts of its owa indi- 
gent sick. In Great Britain, one parish is not bound to support the poor of another ; 
much less the poor of other countries. A^ such is the law in most of t\e States of the 
Union. But by the unfriendly and. dishonest practices of foreign governments, the 
industry of our own citizens, natives and naturaHzed, is taxed to support foreign pau- 
pers, sent hither in violation alike of comity and justice* 

About the 'first of January, 1855, Mayor Wood, of New York city, 
addressed President Pierce on the same subject, calling his attention to 
the evil, and invoking the action of Government to remedy it. He also 
addressed a message to ihe New York citji cooacik on the sabjieet. Tho 
following is an extract from his message : 

« It has long been the pactice of many governments on Ijhe continent of Kurope, to 
get rid of convicts and paupers by sending them to fhiB country, and most generally to 
this port. The increase of crime here can be traced to tl^s cause rather than to defect 
in the criminal laws, or their administration. An examination of the criminal and 
pauper records, shows conclusively that it is but a small proportion of these unfortunates 
who are natives of this country. One of the very heaviest burdens we bear is tiiie sup- 
port of these people, even when considering the direct cost ; but when estimating the 
evil influences upon society, and the contatninating effect upon all who come within the 
range of their depraved minds, it becomes a matter exceedingly serious, and demanding 
immediate and complete eradication. I kiiow of no subject of more importance; 
certainly we have the power, to .protect this city against the landing of so vile an addi- 
tion to our population ; the health, as well as the life and property of the people for 
whom you legislate, requires some action at your hands. I am confident the General 
Government will listen to any representations from you relatii^g to it, and interpose ita 
national authority in our behalf^ On the 2nd instant, I made this grievance the subject 
of an official communication to the President of the United States." 

He also addressed our Ministers, Charges d^Aflkires, Consuls and other 
official representatives in Europe, invoking their aid and co-operation to. 
prevent the evil, in reply to which he received communications from them, 
some of which have been published. Dr. J. G. Flugel, "0*. S. Consul at 
Leipsic, Saxony, on receiving the gireqliu', forwarded a eopy and trans- 
lation tQ the Baron Beast, the Minister of State for Foreign ASaiu, 
soliciting information on the subjects referred to. The Bardn, in his re- 
ply, says : " The Goveifmnent of Saxony have never immigrated their 
paupers or criminal offenders, either to North America or any other 
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cdnntry. * Stich a iliiilg has not been thonght of. Immigration from bere 
is nat of very frequetft occurrence, and the immigrants do not belong to 
the agricultural class of the population. There is no law hejfe against 
immigration. ^There is onlj a swrxmllance over the immigration agents, 
who ha^e to be recommended l^ a commercial house of high standing in 
Hamburg and Bremen, and who give bonds before they are permitted to 
engage in that business. The Leipsic Consul adds, that in one of his 
epistolary communications to the State i)eparttnent at Washington, he 
said : '' Beware of the German immigrants ; tibeir intention is, to form a 
new (State of) Germany, which unquestionably may prpve most detri- 
mental to the American Union, especially in a political point of view." 
Dr. Flugel has also forwarded the following communieations to Mayor 
Wood, which he receiTed, in reply to his inquiry, from the National 
Society of German Immigration in Leipsic. It will be seen that a frank 
admission is made respecting the character of many of the immigrants to 
this country, which fully endorses the opinions expressed both by Senator 
Cooper and Mayor Wood, and not only justifies bat demands the most 

stringent retnedy. 

Leipsic, June 4* 1855. 

It cannot be denied {hat for some time the governments of some States, and also the 
authorities of several communities, have deemed it convenient to free themselves from 
their paupers by shipping them to the United States. It is also notorious that criminals, 
after having suffered punishment, have in tho same manner been transported-to the United 
States, 'Vfith the view to free the^sommunity of them forever. In consequence of this, a 
system of economy w«8 adopted productive of unavoidable evils, as they (the itunugntnts) 
were supplied metely with money sufficient for the payment of their passages, and h«!ice,OQ 
their arrival at distant ports, being destitute of all means of support, tiiey were compelled 
immediately to apply for aid, And were, therefore, regarded as very unwelcome visitors. 

These practices are certainly as inhuman as they are imprudent, but the government 
of Saxony has not at any time had recourse to this system of economy. 

We have been thoroughly acquainted with the immigration i|ffairs of Germany for the 
tast eight years, during which time not a single case which could implicate the Kingdom 
of Sakony ih such action has ever come wrdiin our knowledge. On the contrary, it is a 
. sabject of regret to as that^ with very feW exceptions, the greater part of those who immi- 
grate froni Stfxony are composed chiefly of the wealthier class of our people and our 
best meduHiics. Wo, therefore, instead of gaining, are put to a loss of millions of dollars, 
and of die best portion of our honest and most -vahiable citizens. 

As it appinirs the Qerman immigration to the United States is becoming too powerful 

and troublesome, you may assure the Antericm authorities that's speedy change in this 

respect is unavoidable. The decrease of immigration in general, and to North America 

in particular, during the last year, has become sO* apparent that we are warranted in 

asserting that tho immigration pf^is yeai'will not foeMf so numerous as that of last 

year. The seaports pieSent quite a desc^ate appearaneeat the usual time of immigration, 

but the accounts which we receive from all the interior pa!rt8 of Grermany, of the great 

change in immigration, is still more ^markable. Hundreds of thousands who intended 

toimmigiate have entirely abandoned the notion. Most respectfully, 

The Directors of th^ Naticmal Society of German Innpigiraition. 

A.SHULTZE. 
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Leipsie, June 9, 1855. 

I beg leave to add a few remarks to the subject of our verbal conversation. 

It cannot.be denied that European governments and principalities have been in the 
practice of freeing then^selves from their paupers, and even of their more or less guilty 
criminals, by sending them to Amoritia and paying the cost of their voyage to the seaports 
•and the passage from there to America^ without making provision for the wants of this 
^Dhappy class of people to enable them to commence an honest trade. 

Without any means of support, they become a burden to the aa]^rities abroad, and 
it is to be wondered at that measures have not, ere this, been taken to put a stop to this 
practice. 

But I am happy to state that our fatherland, Saxony, is free from such an imputation. 
The immigrants from here were all powerful, wealthy, and industrious people, supplied 
with means, yes, even wealth, such as I could only see come here with a feeling of sad- 
ness, and such as America will receive with open arms. 

For mys^, I have never taken part in the above-mentioned afSiirs, and would not 
give my sanction. 

Accept the assurance of my highest esteem, from yours, 

^ GEORGE SCHREIDER, 
General Agent for the German Immigration. 

On the 14th of February, 1855, Mayor Wood addressed the following 
letter to the Belgian Consul at New York, in relation to the Belgian pau- 
pers referred to by Senator Cooper in his speech in the TJ. S. Senate, 
and also a communication on the same subject to the Commissioners of 
Immigration: — 

Mayor's Office, New York, Feb. 14. 

8zB : — Afier inature deliberation and an examination o£ the testimony taken before 
Justice Bogart, together with additional information ftfom the American Consul mi 
Antwerp, just received, I am reluctantly forced to the conclusion that the persons now 
in the city prison, who came as immigrant passengers by the ship Hochambeau, froaa 
Antwerp, are not of a character to be permitted to go at large in this city or in this 
country; and while we cannot set them at libery, we cannot longer retain them in 
custody. Some measures must be adopted at once to relieve the city from the expense 
of providing for them, and at the same time to secure us from the danger of their presence 
abroad in the country. Therefore, as it is beyond question, from the eyidente befi>re 
me, and which is open to your examination, that they were embarked at Antwerp by 
the order and at the expense of the Belgian local authorities, I suggest that they be 
returned to their own country at the cost df the Belgian government, whose agent you 
are in this city. I see no other resource. Humanity and justice vequire that Chey 
should no longer be retained in prison in this city, where they have committed no offence ; 
and self-preservation requires thai we shall prevent them being set at liberty, with the 
belief that their presence would be dangerous to Our property. From your high char- 
' acter in this city, knowledge and- appreciation of our institutions, I am confident you 
will comprehend the necessity which forces me to take this position, and promptly to 
respond to the request that these people be' re-embarked for Antwerp without delay. 
• I am* with great respect, your obedient servant, 

FERNANDO WOOD, Mayor. 

P. 8. — The ship Henry Bead, which ^ved at this port from«Antwerp on the 10th 
inst., had on board six or «ight of the same class of immigrants, sent by the Belgian 
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antliorities, under th sajgo^'circumstanceB a^ those now raferre4 to, per Rochambeau; 
but my infonnatioQ of jthe feet, which is iiot official, did not reach me- until the 13th 
lost, wh^n too late to take action, and they are now in our midst, to add to the crime 
and destitution which are surrounding me oh all sides. 

The Commissioners of Immigiratioii thereupon adopted the following 
preamble and resolution' : — 

Whereas, Lately, more ships bringing immigrant paupers, or other mprbper persons, 
to this city, have aitived from Antwerp than any other port, therefore. 

Resolved, That Henry W. T. Mali, the Belgian ' Consul at this, port, be requested to 
inform his government — 1. Of the above fact. 3. That there are persons, known to 
this Commission, doing business at Antwerp, who are especially instrumental in for- 
warding all persons dangerous and ijijurious to society. 3. That the Commissioners 
will hereafter investigate, especially, all pAssengers arriving in ships coming (rom 
Antwerp. 

On the 28th of March, 1855, Mr. Redfield, Collector of the Port of 
New York, forwarded the following to Mayor Wood, which he received 
from the United States Consul, at Zurich, Switzerland. It speaks for 
itself: 

U, 8, Consulate, Zurich, Smtzerland, March 3d, 1855. 

DsAB Sib — I have just been informed that the Commune of Niederwyl (Zofingen), 
in the Canton of Argovia, in Switzerland, have been forwarding 320 of their poorest 
people to the United .States. Thdy left a few days since for Havre, with the intention 
of sailing for New York. 

Enclosed is an extract from a paper which is published in the same Canton, and 
which fuUy endorses it. It says : . . 

** A few days since the Commune of Niederwyl, District Zofingen in the Canton of 
Argovia, sent 320 of their poorest people to -the United States, in spite of all 
admonition." 

I wrote to our Consul at Havre, giving him the information, and requesting him to 
ascertain ihe name or names of the vessels in which they were to sail, — or had sailed, — 
and to give you the information, so. that you, or the city officials, could be on the look- 
out, and judge for yburselves. 

I am told that in a short time another large company is to follow from a neighboring 
district, and that all are provided with legal passports. I shall feel it my duty, whenever 
any thing of this. kind comes to my notice, to give either the Collector, or the Mayor 
of the city inibrmation jpf iV 

Very respectfidly, your obedient seryant, 

G. H. GOUNDIE. 

In addition to the multitude of facts already tidduced, showing the 
extent of the immigration of foreign convicts and paupers, the following 
letter from the Stat9 Department at Washington, recently published in 
tjie New Orleans papers, shows the means resorted to by those engaged 
in transporting them hither to avoid detection : 
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Depiuctmeni of S^ate, WoMngkm^ Sept 3d, 1856. 
Sin— I hsTe the honor to traiuimit to you foi your information the following extract 
from a despatch dated August 4, ult, received at this Department £rom Mr. A. D. Gall, 
United States Ponsul at Bremen : 

« The circulars issued hy the immigration agents m the interior of Gepnany caution 
immigrants- who are deformed, crippled^ or maimed, Ac, against tak^ passage to 
New York, and. advise -them to go by way of Baltimore, New Orleans, or Quebec, where 
the laws prohibiting 'the landing of immigrants of the above classes do not apply.^' 
I am, sir, with high respect, your obedient servant, 

W* HUNTER, Assistant Secretary. 
To ^ Mayor of New Orleans, Louisiana. 



CHAPTER XI. 

POWER OF CONGRESS OYSR IVMiaRATION. 

How far Congress has the power, under the ninth section of the first 
article of the United States Constitution, to regolate, restrain, or pro- 
hibit the immigration of foreigners, or whether it has any power cfver the 
sulyect, is not very well settled. That section provides that "the. 
migration or importtition of such persons as any of the States, now exist- 
ing, shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by Congress 
prior to the year 1808, but a tax may be imposed on each importation . 
not exceeding ten dollars for leach person :" and it was undoubtedly 
understood by its framers to apply altogether to* slaves. See Ellv>tPs 
Debates, vol. v. 457 to "17. And it was so construed in The Federalist, 
the forty-secand number of whicli, written by Mr. Madison, than whom 
no one better understood its object and intention, contains thd following 
in relation to it : 

** It were doubtless to be wished that the power of prohibiting the importation of 
slaves had not been postponed until the year 1808, or rather that it had not been 
suffered to have immediate operation. But it is not difficult' to account either for- this 
restriction on the General Government, or for the manner in which the whole clause is 
expressed. It ought to be considered as a great point gained in &vor of humanity, that 
a period of twenty years may terminlite forever, within these' States, a traffic which has 
so long and so loudly ypl^aided the barbarisip of modern policy." * * * « Attempts 
have be^ made to pervert this clsfus^ into an. objection against the Constitution, by 
representing it on one side as a criminal toleration of an illicit practice, and on another 
as calculated to prevent voluntary and beneficial immigration from Europe to America^ 
I niention these miseorutructions not With a view to giye them an answef — 'for they 
deserve none-T-but as specimens of the manner and spirit in which some have thought fit 
to conduct their opposition to the proposed government." 
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Tte langaage used in the OonMtation is, hpweyer, sacli as may well 
JQStifj the question, whether it cannot clearly and fairly be applied to the 
importation of foreign conyicts an^ paapers^^nd there are many who- 
contend that it applies to all immigrants, conferring upon Congress the , 
power to prohibit the admission of aU^ " such persons," and. necessarily 
including the power to admit them on< such conditions as it. may think 
proper to impose, which would, of course, carry wil^ it the right of tax- 
ing tbeoi. It was certainly deemed broad enough >at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, notwithtftaftding the cavalier manner in 
which Mr. Madison, dismissed the objections urged against it, to cover 
immigrants generally, (See Madison State Papers^ vol in.] p, 1429,) 
while some supposed .it might cover convicts. See Madison State Papers, 
vol. Hi,, p. 1430. Luther Martin, in his celebrated letter to the Mary- 
land Legislature, explanatory of the course pursued by him in the 
OonventioQ which framed the Constitution, alludes to this provisi<Kiat 
follows: 

«The design of this cktisis is to prevent the General Govemment from prohibiting 
the importation of slaves ; hot the same reasons which eansed them to strike out the 
word < national,' and not admit the word 'stamps,' influenced them here to guard 
against the word * slavies.' They anxiottdy sought to av4>id the admission of ezprea- 
•Tens whidi might be odious in the ears of Americans,, although thej were willing to 
admit into their syateqi ^ose things which the expressions signified ; and hence it ia 
that the clause is so worded as really to authorize the General Govemment to impose 
a duty of ten dollars on every foreigner who comes into a State to become a citizen, 
whether he comes absolutdy free, or qualified so as a servant ; although this is contrary 
to the design of the framera, and the duty was only meant to extend to- the importatioa 
of slaves." See EUioH^B Debates, voLi., p. ^72. 

James Wilson, who was himself a lending and influential member of the 
Convention which framed the Constitution, and also the prominent cham- 
pion of it in the Penti^lvania Convention, which was convened to ratify 
or reject it, referred in a speech, in the last named body, in reply to 
some pf the objecdons uvged by Mr. Fmdley to the adaption of the 
Constitution, to this partieulair provision of it, as follows': 

« The gentiemair si^s that it is unfbrtanate in another pMnt of view ; it means to 
prohibit &e introduction of whitb people from Stirope, as this tax M&y Aeitet them from 
coming aniiongst us. A little impa^ality wad attention will discover the care that the 
Convention took in selecting their language* l^e words' are — ' the migratkm or impcnrta* 
tion of sueh peimns, 4cc, iijf0i not be iHPohihited by Gtmgress prior tb th^ yhai 1809, 
but a tax or duty may be imposed '(m snefar in^kortation/ It is observable* here that the 
tenn migration Is dropped, when a tax or duty is mentioned, so that Congress have 
power to impose the tax only on those imported." See El^atfs Debates, tei* it,, p* 45d. 

In the ^orth Carolina Convention, Mr. Galloway made a similar ob- 
jection to that urged by Mr. Findley, in the Pennsylvania Convention. 
He did ''not wish to see the tax. on the importatioQ extended to all per- 
6 ^ 
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8aB8 wh|^ey6ry".aDd gave as his rea^oBS therefor, that the sitoation of 
the Soath was different from the NorUi, saying " we want citizens^ .they 
do not." Mr. Iredell, afterwards on«*of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
of > the United States, replied to Mr. Galloway's remarks, as follows : 

**Mt, Chairman, \he worthy gentlemaD I believe has misunderstood this clause, 
which roni in the following words : * The migration or importation of such persons as 
any of the States now existing shall think proper to admit, diall not be prohibited by 
the Congress prior to the year 1608, but a tax or duty may be imposed on each impor- 
tation, not exceeding ten dollars fot eadb person.' \Now, Shr, obaerre that the Eastein 
States, who long ago have abolished slaves, did not approve of the expressioo 
slaves ; they therefore used another that answered the same puqpose. The committee 
will observe the distinction between the two words migration and importation. The 
first part of the clause will extend to persons who come into this country as free people, 
or as slaves bought But the last part extends towards slaves only. The word migra- 
'tion refers to free persons ; but ^e word importation refers to slaves, because free pe<^file 
eannot be said to be imported. The tax, thivelbre, ia only to be laid on slaves who are 
imported, and not free persons whtf migrate." See ElHott's Debater, voL iv^p. 101. 

It will be observed that both Judges Wilson and Iredell seemed to 
' concede the power to Congress, under this provisioa of the Gonstitution^ 
to prohibit, after 1808, the migration of foreigners as well as the impor- 
tation of slaves, and only contended that the right of taxation was con- 
fined to the importation of slaves. Mr. Harper admits that such was the 
intention of the iramers of the Constitution, but contends that it confers 
the power to tax voluntary immigrants as well as slaves. According to 
the views of these gentlemen, the General Government has power over 
the subject of immigration as wdl as the importation of slaves : and this 
view seems to be sustained hj various judicial opinions. Chief Justice 
Marshall, in delivering the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of Gibbons v. Ogden;^ Wheaton Sep, 216, in which 
case the court decided that the power to regulate commerce, so far as it 
extends, is exclusively vested in Congress, and that no part of it can be 
exercised by a State, held the following language in relation ta the Tdnih 
section of the first article of the Constitution : ^ . 

" The secticm which restrains Congress from prohibiting the "migration or importa- 
tion of such persons as any of the States may think proper to iidmit until 1808, has 
always been considra^ as an exception from the power to regulate commerce ; and 
certainly seems to dass migration with importation. Mighttion applies as appro- 
priately to voluntary, as importation does to involuntai^^ arrivals; and, so frur as an 
exception from a power proves its existence, this section proves that the power to regu<^ 
late commerce applies equally to the regulation of vessels employed in transporting 
men, who pass from place to place nohintarily, and to those who pass involuntarily." 

And in the same case. Justice Johnson, who concurred in the decision 
of the court, but delivered a separate opinion, gave his views, on this 
point as foUowaj • . 
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«Ck>mmeTce, in its simplest significttttoYi^nitfaiia an ^zdianga of go^;*bat in the 
advancement of society, labor, traQ8portata(»i» mtelligeAceyxare, and Tarioiia mediams 
of exchange, betome commodities, and enibr ^ito oommerce ; the subject, the vehtcley 
the agent, and their various operation^ -beooBie the objects of commerenl regulation. 
* * That such was the understanding of the framers of the Constitution, is consfu- 
cuous from proTistons contained in that inetrume«t< The Jirat clause of the ninth 
section, not only considers ^the right of eontrdUing personal ingress or migration, as 
implied is the po^wvrs previously vested in Congrefts over eoflunerce, but acknowledges 
it as a subject of revenue. And, although the ieiadi^g object of this section undoubtedly 
was the importation of daves, yet the words are obviously calculated to comprise per^ 
sons of all de8crq>tions, and t» recogpize in Congress a power to prohibit, when the 
States permit, although they cannot pefmit when the States prohibit The treaty-mak- 
ing power undoubtedly goes fiurther. 8a the Jifth clanse of the same section furnishes 
an exposition of the sense of the Convention as to the power of Cong^ross over navigd* 
tion>: ncMT shall vessels bound to fa fiom one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 
duties in- another." ' 

So in the cases of STmffi v. Turner and Norris y. City of Boston, in 
whieh the conslitatioDality' of the passenger laws of New York and 
Ifassachnsetts, cam© nn<}er consideration, and were declared void. 
Justice McKinley delivered the following opinion, as embodying his views 
in relation to the section- in question, which seems to accord with those 
of Chief Justice Marshall and Justice Johnson : — 

The first clause of the ninth section and first article of the Constitution provides, ^ that 
the migration or importation c^f such persons as any of the States now existing shall 
think proper to aditait, shall not be prohibited by the Congress, prior to the year 1 808, 
bat a tax or duty may be imposed .on such importations, not exceeding $10 for each 
person." On the last argument of this clause no reference was made to this clause of 
the Constitution ; nor have I ever heard a full and satisfactory argument on the subject 
Yet, on a full examination of this clause, connected with other provisions of the Con- 
stitution, it has had a controlling influence on my mind in the determination of the 
case before us. ' Some of my bl^thren have insisted that the clause here quoted applies 
exclua^ly to the'importation of slaves. If the phrase *< the migration or importation of 
such persons'* was intended ' by the Convention to mean slaves only, why, in the asser- 
tion of the taxing power, did they, in the same clause, separate migration from impor- 
tation, and use the following language 1 — <<But, a tax or duty may be imposed on 
such persons, not exceeding $10 lor each person.'' All vrill admit, that if the word 
nigrtUion were excluded from the clause, it would apply to slaves only. An unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made in the Convention to amend this clause, by striking out tho 
word 9n^a^u»],>andthereby'to make it apply to slaves exclusively. In the face of 
this fiict, the debates in 'the Convention, certain iiumbers of^the Federalist, together 
with Mr. Madison's report to the Legislature of Virginia in 1799 — eleven years 
after the adoption of the Constitution — are relifd on to prove that the words 
migration and importation are synonymous, v^thin the true intent and meaning 
of this clause. The acknowledged accuracy of language and clearness of diction 
in the Constitution would seem to forbid the imputation of so gross an error to the 
distinguished authors of that instrument I have been unable to find any thing in 
the 'debates of the Convention, in the Federalist, or the report of Mr. Madison, incon- 
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il«tent with ihfi conttruetioii here giT«o. Wete Ui«gr, however, directly oppoted to it, 
they could not, by any known mle of con«ti»e(i#B, control or modify the jdain end qb- 
ambiffttoiu language of the clause in qneatitK. The cOndonon, to my mind, in ^hereibre 
irrenatible, that therje are two aqparate and distinct daaeea of peraona intended to be 
provided for by this clause. Although they are both subjects of commoroe, the latter 
* class only is the subject of trade- and<tmportatioB. The slaves an nOt immigrants, and 
had no exocise of vbUtion in thetc tram^portation from Africa to the United States* 
The owner was bound to «nte^ them at the custom hoase, as any odier article of com* 
meice or importation, and to pay the dnty imposed by kw; whSst tbe pemons of the 
first dasi^ although subjects o£ commeree, hmd the free exeidse of voliticm, and eoold 
remove at pleasure from one plaoe 4o another ; and when ftey determintd (o nngiato 
0( remove from any European govcnunent to the^United Statea, Uiey votuntaiily dis- 
•eolved the bond of allegiance to their sovereign, with the intention to contract a tempo- 
rary or permanent allegiance to the government of the United States, and if transfforted 
in an American ship, that allegiance commenced th» moment they got on beard* .They 
were subject to, pro^ted by, the laws of the United •States to the end of their voyage. 
Having thus shown that there are two separate and distinct classes included in, and 
provided by, the (dense of the Constitution referred to, the question arises, how fiur the 
persons of the first class arw protected by the CoHstitatioo and laws of the United States 
' from the operation of the statute of New York now under consideration ! The power 
was, conferred on Congress to prohibit migration or importation of such persons into all 
the new States, from and afrer the time of their admission into the Union, because the 
exemption from the prohibition of Congress was confined exclusively to the States then 
listing, and left the power to operate upon all the new States admitted into the Union 
prior to 1808* Four new States having been thus admitted within that tkne, it fdlowst 
beyond controversy, the power of Congress over the whole subject of migration and 
importation was complete throughout the United States after 1808. 

The power to prohibit the admission of *<all such .persons,^' includes, necessarily, the 
power to admit them on such conditions as Congress may think proper to impose; and; 
therefore, as a condition. Congress has the unlimited power of taxing them*. If this 
reasoning be correct, the whole power over the suliject belongs exclusively to Congress, 
and connects itself indissolubly with the power to regulate commerce with foreign nations. 
How far, then, are these immigrants protected, upon their arrival in the United States, 
against tlie power of State statutes 1 . The ship, the cargo, the master, the crow, and 
the passengers are all under the protection of the laws of the United States to the final 
termination Of the voyage ; and the passengers have a right to be landed and go on 
shore under the protection of and subject to these laws only, except so^ftr as they may be 
subject to the Quarantine laws of the place where they are landed; which laws are not 
drawn in question in this controversy. The great question here is, where does the 
power of the United States over this subject end, and where does the State power begin 1 
This is, perhaps, one of ^e most perplexing questions ever submitted to the considera- 
tion of this court 

A similar question uose in the case of Brown v. the State, of Maryland, 13 Wheat, 
419, in which the court carried out the power of Congress to regulate commerce vrith 
foreign nations, upon the subject then under consideration, to the line which separates 
it from the reserved powers of the States, and plainly established the power of the States 
over the same subject-matter beyond that line. 

The clause of the Constitution already referred to in this case, taken in connection 
with the provision which confers on Congress the power to pass all laws necessary and 
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frep«r for canyiBg inta eftet tke entxmeraaed ifcXlEt aO other pa#en grasMd by the Con* 
atitttttoii, seem neeessanly to inchlde tiie v^liele power^Ter tbik «al)jeGt5 md the Conffdtti- 
Hxm and laws of the United States being the flufnreme law of tiie land» State jpower can- 
not be extended Over the game iab}«ot. It thertfin^ fidlowa thM pasaengen can neW 
be sal^ect to State laws until. they become a portiDn of the population of the State, teili- 
porarily ot pennanently; and tfaia view of the subjeot aeeme to be Mlf soatained by the 
cam above refeired to. Were it even admitted that the State of New Tork had power 
tQ paw Uie atatute under conaideratioii, in tin abaenoe oi legiriation by Congreie on 
thia aobjeetyitweidd avail nothing in thaa cme^- beeauae the vriix^e ground had been 
occupied by Congress belsiei that act was passed, as has been folly shown by the pte« 
Ge<Ung opinion of my brother Catron* The laws reftned to in that opinion show con- 
dusivelj that the pa is e n g ets, their moneys^ th«r clothing, their baggage, their tools, 
their implements, etc^ are peiaitled to land in the United States without tax, ^ty, or 
irapoet. I therefore ooaovr m the opinion, that tiba judgment of the court bdow ibould 
be reversed. 

Justice Catron concurred in the opinion deliyered by Justice McEin* 
ley, and adopted it as forming part of his own, so for as Justice McKinley's 
iodi?idnal Tiews are expressed, when taken in connection with the opin- 
ion delivered by himself ; and Justice Wayne also concurred with Justice 
McKinley in his interpretation of the ninth section of the first article of 
the Constitution, and said that it "includes within it the migration of 
other persons, as well as the importation of slaves, and in terms recog- 
nizes that other persons as well as slaves may be the subjects of impor- 
tation and commer^,'^ having in view, no doubt, such as convicts and 
paupers, who do not come here of their own volition, but are transported 
hither by, and at the expense of, European governments. 

Chief Justice Taney could not^ however, assent to the opinion expressed 
by Justice McKinley, and Justices Daniel, Nelson and Woodbury con- 
curred with him in dissenting. 'See opinions of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the U. States, in the cases of Smith v. Turner and Norris v. 
City of Boston^' Dec. Term, 1848, published in pamphlet form by order 
of Congress. . iThe Chief Justice says :— 

If the word ban be applied to voluntary immigrants, the construction put upon it by 
those who opposed the Constitution^is certainly the just one; for it is difficult to imagine. 
why a power should be so explicitly and carefully conferred on Congress to prohibit immi- 
gration, unless the majority of the States desired to put an end to it, and to prevent any 
particular State from contravening this policy, "^xxt it is admitted on all hands, that it 
was then the policy of all States to encourage immigration, ac it was also the policy of 
the £ir greater number of them to discourage the African ' sl^ve trade. And with these 
opposite views upon these two subjects, the framers of the Conertitution would never have 
bound them both together in the same clause, nor spoken of them as kindred subjects 
which ought to be treated alike, and which it woulcl be the probable policy of Congress 
to prohibit at the same time. No State could fear'any evil (irom the discouragement of 
immigration by other States, because it would have the power of opening its own doors 
to the immigrant, and of securing to itself the advantages it desired. The refusal of 
other States could in no degree affect its interests or counteract its policy. It Is only 
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OfMii the gvoiDid.tliat* they" ooondeKd H ftii'0vU« •ai denrad to prarent it, thai fbu 
word oao-^ eOMlraed to mean fieedom| and "to dan tham in the same provisioB and in 
the Htme wotda, with the impertatien jo£ alawee. The imitation of the prohibitioB also 
AoiWB that it does not apply to ▼oluntar^ immigrants. iDongxeas could not prohibit the 
migration and importation of sttch peraens during the time apeeified, <«m such States 
a$ might think proper to admit thdm** This provision clearly implies that there was a 
well known difierence of pollby among the States upon the subject to which this article 
relates. Now, in regard to Tohintary immigrants, aH the Slates, witbotit esoeption, not 
only admitted them,-but encouraged them to come; and the words; «m mieh State* as 
may think proper to admit them,** would have been usdess, and out of place, if 
applied to Toluntaiy immigrants. - But in relation to shLves it was known to be. other- 
wise ; for while the African slave trade was still permitted in some of the more southern 
States, it had been prohibited many yeau before, not oidy in what are now called free 
States, but also in States ^ere slavery still exists. In Majylafid, for example, it was 
prohibited as early as 1783. The qualification of the power of prohibition, therefore, 
by the words above mentioned, was entirely appropriate to the importation of slaves, but 
inappropriate and useless in relation' to freedom. They could not and would not have 
inserted it, if the clause in question embraced them. 

I admit that the word migratianf in this dense of the Constitution, has oecasicmed 
eome difficulty in its construction ; yet it was, in my judgment, inserted to prevent 
•doubts or cavils upon its meaning, for as the words import* and importation in the 
English laws had always^ been applied to property and things as contradistinguished 
from persons, it seemi^to'have been apprehended that disputes might arise whether 
these words covered the inliroduction of men into the country, although these men were 
the prop^y of the persons who brought them in. The fiiamers of the Constitution 
were unwilling to use the -word slaves in the instrument, and so described them as per- 
aons ; and so describing them, it employed a word that would describe them ae persons, 
and which had uniformly been used when persons were spoken o^ and also the word 
which was always applied to matters of property. The whole content of the sentence, 
and its provisions and limitations, and the construction given to it by those- Who assisted 
in framing the clause in question, show that it was intendedjo embra<^ those persons 
only who were brought in as property*. 

Justice Woodbury, iu noticiug tiiis section, in deliveriag his opioion in 
the same cases, said : 

« This they consider as a grant of power to Congress to prohibit the immigration 
from abroad of all persons, bond or free, after 1808, and to tal their importation at once 
and forever, not exceeding ten dollars per head." (Su 9 "Wheaton, 230 ; Justice John' 
«Qf}.* 16 Peters, 614 ; Justiu Johnson — brig Wilson,) 

But it deserves specud notice, that this ninth section id one entirely of limitation of 
power rather than a ^ant of it ; and the power of prohibition being nowhere else in 
the Constitution expressly granted to Congress, the section seems introduced rather to 
prevent it from being implied, except -as to slaves, after 1808, than to confer it in all 
cases. (1 Brockenbrough, 434 — brig Wilson,) If to be implied elsewhere, it is firom the 
grant to regulate commerce, and by the idea that slaves are subjects of commerce, as 
they often are. Hence, it can go no further than imply it as to thorn, and not as to free 
passengers. Or if to- *< regulate commerce" extends also to the regulation of mero navi- 
gation, and hence to the business of carrying passengers, in which it may be employed, 
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it Is confined to. a foHbiMi» of ikt ^rotNl, pk4 dtoe* nol4egitimktely invoiivm pfahihttioB 
of pergonK, elceept when articles, of commerce, like •fllares. (1 Bmickenhraug&t 433;) 
Or finally, however, (fi>r the pow6r may extend nndet' eRfaei view^) it ii still a potv^er 
«onciirrent in the States, like most taxation, and much 'local leg^isiation as to mattSM 
, connected «oraewh'at with commerce, and is well exercised by them when Congress doas 
not, as here, legislate u{ton the matter eilibef of pmhibiftion or of taxation of passengenu 
It is hence, that if this 9lh section was a grant to prevent the migration or importation 
of other persons than slaves, it ie not an'exchisive one, any mere than ^atto regulate 
commerce, to Which it refers ; nor has it even been ttceidsed so as to conflici with State 
laws or with the statute of Massachusetts, now under .consideration. This dense itself 
recognizes an exclusive power of prohibition in the States, Unti) 1808. And a concujr- 
rent'and subordinate power on Ibis by the States, after that, is nowhere expiessly for- 
bidden in the ConstitatioD, nor is it denied by any reason or necessity for such excii»- 
tiveness. The States can often use it more wisely than Congress, in respect to their 
own interests and policy. They cannot protect their police, or health, or public momli, 
without the exercise of such a power at all times and under certain exigencies — as Ibir- 
bidding the admissiim of riaves and certain other persons within theur borders. One 
State, also, may require its exercise from its exposures and dangers, when another may 
not So it may be said as to the power t^ tax impoHaHon: if limited to slaves, the 
States could continue to do the same when they pleased, if men are not deemed "im- 
-ports.'' But to see for a moment ham dangerous it would be to consider as vested a prcN 
hftitory power over all aliens exdusivdy in Congress, look to some of the. consequences. 
The States must be mute and powerless. 

If Congress, ifilhout a co-ordinate or concurrent power in the States, can prohibh 
other persons as well as slaves from coming into States, they can of course allow it 
with6ut ; and hence can permit and demand the admission of slaves as well as any 
kind 'of firee persons, convicts, of paupers, into any State, and enforce the demand by all 
the overwhelming power of the Union, however obnoxious to the habits and wishes of 
the people of a particular State. Looking at an interference like this, it has therefbie 
been said that under this section Congress cannot admit any persons whom a State 
pleases to exclude. (9 Wkemt, 230-^uatiee Joknwn.) This rather strengthens the 
propriety of the independent action of the State here excluding conditionally, than the 
idea that it is under th6 control of Congress. 

Besides this, the ten dollars per head allowed here specially to be collected by Con- 
gress op. imported slaves, is not an exclusive power to tax, and would not have been 
necessary or, inserted if Congress could dearly already impose such a tex on them as 
<• importe," and by a ** duty" on imports. It would be not a little extraordinaiy to imply 
by construction a power in Congress to prohibit the coming into the States of othera 
than slaves or of mere aliens, on the prindple of the alien part of « the alien and sedi- 
tion laws," though it never has been exercised as to others permanently ; but the States 
recommended to exercise it, and seventeen of them are now actually doing it. And 
equally extraordinary to imply, at this late day, not only that Congress possesses the 
power, but that, though not exercising it, the States have occupied it concurrently, or 
even in subordination to Congress. But beyond this the States have occupied it con- 
currently as to daves no less than exclusively, in resp^t to certain firee persons, since as 
well as before 1808 ; and this, as to their admission firom neighboring Stetes no less 
than firom abroad. (See eases before eUedi and Butler v. Hqffer^ 1 "Wash, e, c, 500.) 
The word <* migration" was probably added to " importetion," to cover slaves when 
regarded as personijf rather than property, as they are for some purposes^' Or if to cover 
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odi«r% tadi ,«• tosMM aad fedMBptmnen, it wm tbose only Wlio cadie agamit their 
will or in s ^woit'MrnUde.- 

hi (ke' Ciimtitiitioii, in othnr ' paiti «i io tfiu, the word *< persons" is used not to 
emlttmee otiiers^as well ftS'slaYes, but sUiTes alone. Thus, in the Sd secti<Ni of the first 
wticle, Mtfaree-fifths of sH other po'soDs," raatfilbstiy meiuis slaves; and in die Si 
seetUm of ikne fourth article, ^ no person helB to servioe or labor in one State," ftc, 
refers to slares. l*he word •< skvB" was avoided, irom a sensitive ibehng ; bat deady 
no o&ers were intended in )he 9tfa section. Congress so oonsic^ered it, also,, when it 
took up the subject of this section in 1807, jnst belbre the limitation expired, or it wonld 
dien probably have acted «s to others, and regidated the migration and impbrtaftion of 
ethers as well as of slaVes. By forbidding merely « la t'mpori or h4ng into ike United 
8tat€8,or Territories thereof, from any foreign kingdom, place, or country, any negro, 
mulatto, or person of color, with intent to hold, sell, or dispose of such, negro, mulatto, 
or ^rson of color, as a slave, or to be held to serviee or labor," it Is mamfest that Con- 
gress then oonsidered thas dattse in Uie Constitution as referring to slaves alone, ai^ 
then as a matter of oommerGo ; and it strengttens thiftiiifca, that Congress has never 
smce attempted to extend Ais dause to any other persons, wlnle the States havo 
been in the constant habit of prohil»ting the intrsductaon of paupers, convicts, free 
bhtcks, and persons side with contagious 4iKases, no less than d8ves;'and tbie from 
neighboring States, as well as from abroad. 

* There was no occasion for that express grant, or rather recogi^ion, of the power to 
ferbid the entry of staves by the General Government^ if Congrees could, by other 
dauses of the Constitution, for what seemed to it good cause, forbid an entry of everjr- 
body as of aliens generally ; and if Congress could not- do this generally, it is a dedsiv^ 
argument that the State might do it^ as the power most ezisi sdmewhere in every imto- 
pendent country. 

Justice Danid expressed himself as follows : 

This 9th section of the fourth article of the Constitution has, on a former occasion, been 
hlTokeil in support of the power claimed for the Federal Grovemuient. The supporters of 
the alien law, passed in 1798, endeavored to draw from th^ very section a justification of 
that ijxtraoidinary enactment ; and as their argument deduced from it is, perhaps, as cogent 
as any likely to be propounded at diis day, it may be p r ope rly advertbd to as a fair 
sample of the pretension- advanced in this case, and of tiie foundation on whidi it seeks 
to plant itself. The argument alluded to was by a committee of the House of liepre- 
sentatives, and in these words : <* That as the Constitution has given to the States no 
power to remove aliens during that period of the limitation under consideration, in the 
mean time, on the construction assumed, there would be no au&orhyin the country' to 
send away dangerous aliens ; which cannot be admitted." Let the comment of a truly 
great man on these staring heresies expose their true character. « It is not," says Mr. 
Madison, ''the incondiisiveness of the general reasoning on this passage which chiefly 
calls the attention to it. It is the principle assumed by it; that the powers held by the 
States are given to Ihem by the Constitution of the United States ; and the inference 
from this principle, ^at thei powers supposed to be necessary, which are not so given to 
the State governments, must reside in the Government of the United States. The 
respect which is felt for eveiy portion of the consummated authorities forbids some 
reflections which this singular paragraph might exdte ; tod they are the more readily 
suppressed, as it may be presumed, vrith justice, perhaps, as well' as candor, that inad- 
vertence may have tad its share in the error. It would be unjustifiable delicacy. 
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n&rerlktAem, to pan bj so portenUNU a daim wiflioat a monitory notice of 4b6 fatal 
tendency with which it would b^ pregnant." (Madtson'a Report*) Tl^ aaaertion of a 
general neceanty for permiMion to the States fxom the General Govemment, either to 
expel jfram their confines thoee who are ipisohievons- or dangerous, or to admit to hoapi* 
tality and settlement whomsoever they may deem it advantageous to receive, carries with 
it either a denial to the former, ar perfect original sovereignties, of the right of sel^preseiw 
vation, or presumes a oonoession to'flie latter, the creature of the States, wholly incon^ 
piitible with ite exercise. 

Tbis authority over alieB liiende belongs not, then, to the Qenefal Government, by 
any expsess. delegation of power, nor by necessiary or improper implication firotn exprese 
grants. The claim to it is essentially a revival of what public senliment so generally 
and decisively condemned as a usurpaticm in the alien law of 1798 ; and however this 
revival may at this time be freed from former imputations of foreign antipathies or par- 
tialities, it must, nevertheless, be inseparable from — ^nay, it must be the inevitable causer 
of for greater evil»^jeaIou8y, ill-foeling, and dangeieus conflict, between the memben 
of this amfederacy and thehr common agent. ^ 

The weight of authority seems to be, from a review of the opinion^ 
given, that the section of the Constitntion in question is ka exception to 
the power of Congress to regulate commerce, sp that if it had not been 
introduced, the power to prohibit the importation would have resulted 
from the general grant to regalate commerce. 15 Peters^ Bep., 514. For 
it is a rule of interpretation acknowledged by all, that the exception of 
a particnlar thing from general words proves thdt, hi the opitiion of 
the law-giver, the thing excepted would be within the general clause, 
had the' exception not been mad(B,>nd there seems to be no reason why 
this general rule should not be as applicable to the Constitution as to 
other instruments. 12 WTieaton Bep., 440, The section, according to 
this construction; not only considers the right of controlling personal 
ingress or migration, as implied in the powers previously vested in Con- 
gress over* commerce, but acknowledges it as a subject of revenue. 12 
WheatoTij 450. Congress having the exclusive power to regulate com- 
merce, and the latter, under the interpretation of the ninth section, 
inchiding an intercourse of persons as well as th« importation of mer- 
chandize, the conclusion seiems to be irresistible that Congress has the 
sole poXver over migration of foreigners as well as importation of goods, 
and that the States .cannot tax immigrants for the purpose of paying 
expenses incident to the execution of their police laws. But the States 
have reserved to them the internal police J)ower, which, in common par- 
lance, often relates to something with public morals, and in that limited 
view would embrace the subject of pauperism, (16' Pefers, 626,) whilst in 
law the term is much broader, and dnqludes all legislation for the internal 
policy of a State. 4 Black, Comm,, ch, IS 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

INTSBKAL POLICE POWEB Of Tfi£ STATES. 

Thouoh ft great difference of opinion is manifested ip the written opi- 
nions of tbe Judges of the Supreme Court, as to the constitutionality of 
the passenger laws of New York and Massachusetts, which imposed a 
tax, and which were under consideration in the cases of Smith v. Turner 
and Norris v. Boston^ no such difference existed among them, as to tbe 
power relating to internal police being reserved to the States, to be 
exercised by them even to the entire exclusion of certain classes of persons. 
This principle was fiiUy established in the case of The GUy of New York 
V. Milne, 11 Peters^ Hep,, 102, which came before the United States Su- 
preme Court, on a certificate of division in opinion of the Judges of 
the Circuit Court of the United States for the Southern District of New 
York. The facts of the case were these : By one of the provisions of an 
act, passed by the New York Legislature, in 1824, the master of every 
vessel arriving in New York was required, under certain penalties, within. 
tVirenty-four hours after his arrival, to make report of tbe names,. ages, and 
last legal settlement of every person on board of his vessel, &c. New 
York city brought an action of debt under this law against the master of 
tte ship Emily, for the recovery of certain penalties imposed by the act. 
The defendant demurred and alleged that the act assumed to regulate 
trade and commerce, and was therefore unconstitutional-. , The Supreme, 
Court decided otherwise, however, jand pronounced the aet to be consti* 
tutional. In delivering the opinion of the court, Justice Barbour said : 

The power of New York to pass this law having undeniabljr existed at the formation 
of the Constitation, the simple inquiry is, whether by that instrument it was taken finom 
the Statesy^^and granted to Congress; for if it were not, il yet/remains with them. 
• •■ • •.• • # #. • 

Now, we hold that both the end aAd the means here used, are within the eompetency 
of the States, since a portion of their powers were si^rendered to the Federal Govern- 
ment Let us see what powers' are left with the States. Tlie Federalist, in the 
45th number, speaj^ing of this subject, saysi the, powers reserved to the several States 
will extend to all the objjects, which, in the ordinary course of affiiirs, concern the lives, 
liberties, and prope^es of ithe people ; and the internal order, improvement, tuid pros- 
perity of the State. And this court,' in the case of Gibbon* v« Ogden, 9 Wheals 203, 
which will hereafter be more particularly noticed, in speaking of the inspection faiws of 
the States, say : they form, a portion of that inimense mass of legislation which embraces 
every thing within the territory of a State, not surrendered to the General Government, 
all which can be most advante^eously exercised by the States themselves. Inspection 
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laws, qQarantine lawi, health laws of evety deaeriptiDn, as well as laws for regtihiting 
the intf rnal commeroe tuf a State, and those which respect tuppike .roads, Ibnridb, dcc^ 
are component parts of thw mass. 

Now, if the aet in question he tried by ^fbreiice to tiie delineation of power laid ddwn 
in the preceding quotations, it seems to as that we are necessarily broug^ht to the con- 
clusion, that it falls within its limits. There is no aspect in which it can be viewed, in 
'.w^hich it transcends them. If we look at the place of its operation, we find ft to be 
within the territory, and, therefore, within the jurisdiction of New York. If We look at 
the person on whom it operates, he is found within die same territdry and jurisdiction. 
If we look at, the persons for whose benefit it was passed, they alie the people of New 
York, for whose protection and welfire jthe Legiilftture of tifat Stiite are authorized aiid 
in duty, bound to proyide. 

If we turn our attention to the purpose to be attained, it is to secure that very pro- 
tection, and to provide for that very welfare. If we examine the 'means by which these 
ends are proposed to be accomplished, they bear a just, natural, and appropriate relation 
tu those ends. 

We choose rather to plant oonelTes on what we consider impregnable positions. They 
ate these : That a State has the same undeniable and unlimited jurisdiction oyer all 
persons and things, within its territorial limits, as any foreign nation, where that juris- 
diction is not surrendered or restrained by the Constitution of the United States.; that, 
by virtue of this, it is not only the right, but the bounden and solemn duty of a State, to 
advance th^ aafoty, h^ipiness and prosperity of its peof^ and to provide for its general 
wel&re,'by any and eve^ act of legislation which it may deem tti be conducive to these 
sods; whM« the power over the purticular subject; <x the manner of its exercise is not 
nureadered or 'restrained, in thd manner just stated; that all those powers which 
nlate to meiely municipal lespslation, or what may, perhaps, more pn^riy be called 
wtermU poMcefSje not thus surrendered or restrained; and that, consequently^ in 
lelation to tbese the authority (^a State is complete, unqualified, and exclusive. 

We are aware, that it is at all times difficult to define any subject with proper preci- 
ikm and accuracy;, if this be so in general, it is emphatically so in relation to a subject 
10 ditersified.and multifiurious as the one which we aw now considering.'' 

If we wcpe to attempt it, we .should say, that every law came within thia description 
which concerned- the welfiure of the whole people of a State, or any individual within it ; 
whether it' related to fh«r rights or their duties ; whether it respected them as men, or 
tt citizens of the State,^r of any individual within it; and whose operation was widim 
the teiritoriat limits of the State, and upcm the persons and things within its jurisdiction. 

• •• li • • • • • 

Now, in relation to the section in the act immediately before us, that Is obviously 
passed with a view to prevent her citizens from being oppressed by the support of multi- 
tudes of poor persons, who oome'from foreign countries without possessing the means 
of supporting themselves. There can be no mode in which the power to regulate inter- 
nal police could be mord appropriately exercised. New York, from her particular situa- 
tioQ, is, perhaps, more than any other city in the Union, exposed to the evil of thousands 
of foreign immigrants arriving there, and the consequent danger of her citizens being 
subjected to a heavy charge in the mainitenance of thos^ who are poor. It is the duty 
of the State to protect its citizens from .this evil; they have endeavored to do so, by 
passing, amongst other things, the section of the law in question. We should, upon 
pnnci|(e, say that it had a right to do so. " • 
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We liiBik H M etfrapetent Mid as neeessftTy, ibr ft State' to jnrovide pm^tionury mea- 
mum AgainsC the mofal peatilenoe of paupen, Tagabonds, and poasibly eonvieta, as it is 
tu gaard againat the physitial pestilence which may arise from unaoidid and infectioQs 
artieios imported^ 6r ftom a ship, the crew of which may M laboring wider aa in&otioiui 



In the case of droves et al. t. SULugUer., 16 Peters\ JBep., 509, Chief 
Jofttioe.Tafiey, in noticing the qnestion of eonstitnttonal law that had 
been brpnght into 'di^ensaion, that is to say, whetiier the grant of power 
to the General Ghovemmenty to regulate commerce, does not carry with 
it an implied prohibition to the States to make any regulations upon 
the* subject, even although they should be altogether consistent with 
those made by Congress, raised the query, however, whether such State 
legislation would not be valid until Congress should otherwise direct 
He said : 

*< It is admitted on all hands, that if a State makes any regulations of ooomierce incon- 
sistent with those made by Congress, or in any degree interfering with them, the regu* 
lations of the State must yield to those of the Generd Government No one, I bdieve, 
doubts the controlling power of Congress in thu respect; nor their ri^t to abrogate and 
aminl any and every regulation of commerce made by a State. But Ae qitostion upon 
whidi different opinions have been entertained, is this : Would a regulation ci tmor 
merec, by a State, be valid until Congress should ptherwise direct; provided sudi rogu- 
lation was consistent with the regulations of Congress, and did not in any manner con- 
iliet with them I No case has yet arisen whidbi made it necessary, in the judgment of 
the court, to decide the question. It waH treated as an open erne, in the ease of The 
Cifyof Nwf Yorkv, Milne, 11 Peten, 102, decided at January tenU, 189T, as wifl 
appear by the opinions then delivered ;' and since that time the point has never, m any 
form, come before the court Kor am T aware that there is any reason for supposing 
that such.a case is likely to arise. For the States have veiy little tempCation to make '%. 
regulation of commense, when they know it may be immediately annulled by an acf of 
Congress, even if it does not at the time it- is made by the State confiiet with any law 
of the General Government ' . ' ' 

But Justice Baldwin, in the same ease, thus emphatically recognized 
the exclusive power of Coagress over commerce, yet at the same time 
conceded theiintetnal police power to belong exclusively to the States : . 

« That the power of Congress <'to regulate commerce >among the several States,' is 
exclusive of any interference by the States, has been, in my opinio^, fcondusively settled by 
the solemn opinions of this' court, in Gibbons v. Qgderif 9 Wheats 186-SI22, and in Brown 
v. Maryland, 12 Wheai,, 438-44Q. If these (J^ctsions are not taken as tiie established 
construction of this clause of the Constitution, I know of none which are not yet open to 
doubt ; nor can thtere be any adjudications of this court, which must be considered as 
authoritative upon any question, if these aie not to be so on this. Cases ma^, indeed, 
arise, wherein there may be found the dLB^culty in discriminating between regulations 
of < commerce among iHe several States,' and i^e regulations of * the internal police of 
a State,' but the subject-matter of such regulations, of •either descriptioti, will lead to the 
true line which separates them, when they are examined with a disposition to avoid a col* 
li;>ion between the powerslgranted to the Federal Government, by the people of the seve- 
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nl States, ufkd tboM. which, they bftye nienred ezdaaiYely (o Iheioteltw. < i/oumense 
among the States,' as defined by this eourt* u < trade/ < traffic,' > iDterco^rfle/ and 
dealing in articles of commerce between States, by its citizens or othersKand carjfied on 
in more than one State. - P<^ce relates ^nly to the internal concerns 0£ one Stat^ aad 
commerce, within it, is purely & matter of internal regulation, when confined to thime 
articles which have become 00 distnbuted^ai to Jorm items in the common mass, of ytb- 
perty. Jt follows, that any regulation, which afiects the'Qonimercial intercourse between 
any two or more States, Mferring solely th^fto, is within &e powers gfanted excJusiTe|y 
to Congress ; and that those regulaticms which a£fect only the commerce carried on 
within one State, or which refisr only to su^ecto of intempl pq^ice» nre within the 
^ powers reserved. The opinion of this court, in Mine v. ^euj Yorkf 11 i^c/lsrs, 130, 4ec., 
draws a true line between the two classes of regulations." 

$0 in the case of Frigg v. The CommcmweaUh of Pennsylvania^^ 16 
Peters^ Bep., 625, Justice Story, in delivering the opinion of the Court, 
held the following language in relation to the police power belonging to 
the States : 

" To guard, however, againet any posrible miscoBstrsction ni evr vmiwMf it is proper 
to state, that we are by no means to*|ie understood la any manner jwiietsoever to deubt ot 
to inter£B|e with the police power belong^g to the States in virtue of their general sove- 
reignty ; that police power extends over all snbjecto withia the tonitoriar lisuts of Uw 
Stetes, and has never been conceded to the United States- . It is wholly distinguishable 
Drom the right and duty seemed by the provision now «ader consideration i whieh is 
exfliusively denved from and secured by the Constitution of the United States, and 
owes the whole e&emay thereto. We Mitertain no doubt ^whatsoewr, that the Stetes^ in 
virtue of their general police power, possess ftdl jurisdiction to an^t and restrain run- 
away slaves, 4nd remove* them irem their borders, and otherwise to secure themselves 
against Uieir depredations and evil- example, as they certainly may do in eases of idioM, 
vagabonds, end penpers. The rfghto of the owners of iiigitive slaves are in no jiist 
sense inteifemd with, or regulated b^ such a course ; and, in many cases, the operations 
of this police povrer, although designed generally for othjw purposes, finr the proteetaen, 
aa£3ty, and peace of Uie Stetes, may essentially promote and aid the intereste «f due 
owners. But such regulati(ms aan never be permitted to interfere with or to obstruct 
the just righto of 'the owner to reclaim his slave, derived fifum the Constitution of the 
United Ste^ or with the remedies prescribed by Cpngress to aid and enforce the 



In the License cases, (5 Howard^ 5T8,) Chief Justice Tailey still insists 
that there id no absolute prohibition to the exercise of the power over 
commerce by the States. He says : , 

« The questien broitght up for decision is, whether a State is prohibited by the Coo- 
stitntiim of the United States from making any regnlatiens of £»eign commerce, 
or of commerce with another State, although such regulation » confined to its own, 
territory, and made for ite own convenience or interest, and does not come in conflict 
with any law of Congress. In othef words, whether the grant of power to Congress is of 
itself a prohibition to the Stetes, and renders aU Steto lavni upon the sutgeet null and void. 

« It is wrell known that upon this subject a diffidence of opinion has existed, arid. still 
exists, among the members *of this court But with every respect for the (q^snion of my 
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brethren with-^om I do not agre^ it appear* tome to be very dear, that iAnt mere^rant 
of power td the General GoTemment cannot, upon any juat principle of conetfuctton, 
be construed to be an absolute prohibition to the exercise of any power over the same 
asbjectby the States. The oontroiling and supreme power ovev commerce with foreign 
nations, and the several States, is undoubtedly conferred upon Congress. Yet, in my 
judgment, the State may, nevertheless, for the safety or . oonvenienofe of trade, or ftr 
the protection of the health of its citiaens, make regulations of commerce lor its own ports 
and Irarbors, and for its own tenritory ; and fuch regulations aw vaHd, unless they come 
in conflict with a law of Congress. Stich evidently, I think, was the construction which 
the Constitutiori universally received at the time of its adoption, as appears from the 
legislation of Congress and of the several States ; and a careful examination of ^e^ 
decisions of this court will show, that, so for from sanctioning the opposite doctrine, they 
recognize and maintain the power of the States. ^ 

f have said that the legislation of Congress and the States has conformed to this 
construction from the foundation of the government. This is sufficiently exemplified in 
the laws in relation to pilots and pilotage, and the health and Quarantine laws. 
' <*In relation to the first, they are admitted on all hands to belong to foreign commerce, 
*and to be subject to the regulations of Congress, under the grant of power of which we 
are speaking. Yet |hey have been continually regulated by tiie maritime plates, as 
fdly and entirely since due adoption of the Constitution as they welte before ; and there 
is but one law ijf Congress making any specific regulation upon the subject, and that 
passed as late as 1637, and intended, as it is understood, to alter mily a single proTision 
of' the New York law, leaving the residue of its provisions eatonely untouched. It is 
true, that the act of 1769 provides that pilots shall continue to be regulated bjr the Intra 
of the respective States then in force, or which may thereafter be passed, mtil Congress 
shall make provision on the subject. And undoubtedly tDongress had the power, by 
assenting to the State laws then in force, to make them its own, and thus make the 
previoua regulations of the States the regulations of the General Government But- it 
is equally dear, that, as to all future laws by the States, if the Constitution deprived 
them of the power of making any regulations on the subject, an act of Congress could 
not restore it '; for it will hardly be contended that an act of Congress can alter 4he 
Constitution, and confer upon a State a power whid^ the ConstitutiDA dedares it shall 
not possess. And if the grant of power to the Unitbd States to make regulations of 
commerce is a prohibition to the States to make any regulation upon .the subject, Con- 
gress could no more restore to the States the power of which it was thus deprived, than 
it could authorize them to coin money, or make paper m^ney a tender in the payment 
of debts,, or to do any other act forbidden to them by the Coostitution. Every pilot law 
in the commerdal States has, it is believed, been either modified or passed since the act 
of 1789 adopted those then in force ; and the provisions since made are all void, if the 
restriction on the power of the States .now contended for should be maintained; and 
the regulations made, tiie duties imposed, th\B securities required, and penalties inflicted 
by these various State laws, are mere nuUitieb, and could not be enforced in a court 
of justice. It is hardly necessary to speak of the mischiefo which such a construction 
would produce to those who are engaged in shipping, navigation, and commerce. Up 
to this time their validity has never been questioned. On the contraiy, they have been 
repeatedly recognized and upheld by the decisions of this court ; and it will be difliicult 
to show how this can be done, except upon thec<}nstruction of the Constitution which 
I am now maintainibg. So, alfio, in regard 1o health and Quarantine laws* They have 
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been eostiniiaily piflwd by the Stat6»ever nnce &e adoption of the Constitiition, and 
the powpr to paaa them recogniased by acts of 'Con8^s8/>«nd the revenue o65cenr of the 
General Government directed to assist in their execution.* Yet all. of these health and 
Quarantine laws are necessarily, in some degree, regulations ol foreign comme r c e m 
the ports and harbors of the State. They subject the ship, and cargo, and crew' to the 
inspection of a heal^ officer appointed by the State ; they pimrent the crew and cargo 
from landing until the uliipec^nis made^ and desti3(»y the eargo, if deemied dangerous to 
health. And during -aU thu time the vessel is< detnined at the place selected for the 
Quarantine ground by the Stafe authority. The expanses of*^ the preCavtionary mea- 
Bores are also usually, and I bdieve universally, charged upon the master, the owner 
or the ship} and the amount regulated by the Stat^ law, and not by Congress. Now, 
so fiir as these laws interfere ^inth shifting, navigation, or foreign eommerce, or impose 
burdens upon either of them, they are unquestionably regulations jof commerce. Yet, 
as I have afa«ady said, ite power has been. continually exercised by the States, h&i 
been continually recognised by Congress ever since the adoption of the Constitution, 
and constantly affirmed imd supported by this court, whenever the subject catiM 
befinno it;" 

Justice Woodbury delivered 9 written opinion in the same case, from 
which the following extracts are made : « . 

Again : it has been strenuously insisted t>n in these cases, and perhaps it is the 
leading position, that these license hiw^ are virtually regulations of foreign commerce ; 
and hence, tyhen "passed by a State, are exercising a power exclusively vested in tl|e 
General Government, and therefore void. This is maintained, whether they actually 
conflict with any particular act of Congress or not But, dissenting from any such 
definition of that power, as thus exclusive and thus abrogating every measure of a State 
which by construction diay be deemed a regulation of foreign commerce, though not at 
all conflicting with any existing act of Congress, or with any thing ever likely to be 
done by Congress, I shall not, on thid occasion, go at length into the reasons 'for my 
dissent to the exclusive character of this power, because these license laws are not, in 
my opinion, regulations of foreign commerce, and in a recent inquiry on the circuit, 
I have gone very fuUy into the question. T%e United States v. New Bedford Bridge f in 
Massachuseita District, 

My reasons are, in brie^ — 

1. The grant is in the sdme article of the Constitution, and in like language, with 
others which this court Ijas pronounced not to be exclusive ; e. g., the regulation of 
weights and measjires, of bankruptcy, and disciplining the militia. 

2. There is nothing in its nattjre, in several respects, to render it mor6 exclusive than 
the Other grants, but, on the contrary, much in its nature to permit and require the con- 
current and auxiliary action of the States. But I admit that, so &r as regards the uniformity 
of a regulation reaching to all the States, it must in these cases, of course, be exclusive ; no 
State being able to prescribe rules for others as to bankruptcy-, or weights and measures, 
or the militia, or for foreign commerce. A want of attention to ' tiiis discrimination 
has caused most of the difficulty. But there is much in connection with foreign com- 
merce which is local within each State, convenient for itd regulation and useful to 
the public, to be* acted on by eadi till the power is abused, or some course is taken by 
Congress conflicting with it. Sucli are the deposif of ballast in. harbors, the extension 
of wharves into tide, water, the supervision of the anchorage of ships, the removal of 
obstractions, (be allowance of bridges with suitable draws, and various ' other jnatters 
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Uuit nefidt not be enumenited, bMide^the exerciM ,of waawwn p«tie6,u^ hf&Mi 
powen» which are also by Buuiy claimed upon different gipunds* This local, teiritp- 
lial, a«d detoiled^legiBlatien. should vazy in different States, and is better understood by 
each than by the General Government; and hence, as the colonies under an empire 
Hsualiy attend to* all such local legislation within their. limits j leerinff only general out- 

.l^ies and rules t^ the jparent country >at home, as t#wn% cities, and corporations do it 
through by-laws fiw th^mselveib afler thjd State Legialatuse kys^ewn general princii^te, 
and as the w^r end navy departments and eourts of justice make detailed rules under 
general iaws» so here the States, not oonflicting with any uniform ^od general regida- 
ttons by Congress as to foreign eommerce^ must for ocmvenience, if' not necessity, from 
the veiv nature of the power, not be debarred firom any legwlation of a local and de- 
tailed character on mattera connected with that cemmerce omitted by Congress. And 

, to hold the power of Congress as to such topics exclusive, in every respect, and prohi- 
bitory to the States^ titough never exerdsed by Ccm^^ess, as fofiy as when in active 

. operation, which is the opposite theory, would create infinite inconvenience, and detract 

fmueh from the cordial eo-eperation and c<mseqoent harmony betwe^ both governments, 
in theif appropriate spheres. It would nullify numerous useful laws and regulati^ane in 
all the Atlantic and commercial States in the Union. 

If this view ci the subject conflicts wi& opinions laid down obiier in some of the 
decisions made by this court, (9 Wheats 309 ; 12 ibid*, 438 ; 16 PHen, 54d,).it corres- 
pouds with the conclusions of several judges on this point, and does not, in .my under- 
standing of the subject, contradict any adjudged c^se in point. 6 WbeaL, 49 ; Wiison 
V. Blackbird Creek Marsh Company, 2 Peters, U5i II ibid., 132; 14 1^., 61:9; 16 
ibid., 627, 664 ; 4 Wkeai., 196. 

• • • • • •». • • 

As a general rule, the power of a State over all matters not granted away must be 
as full in the bays, ports, and harbors within her territory, intra fauces <erroe,.as on bes 
wharves and shores, or interior soil. And there can -be little check on such legislation, 
« beyond the discretion of each StatOy if we consider the great conservative reserfed 
powers of the States, in their Quarantine or health system, in the regulation of their 
internal commerce, in their authority over taxation, and, in short, every local measure 
necessary to protect themselves against persons or things dangerous to their peace and 
their morals. . , ' 

It is conceded that \he States may exclude pestilence, either to the body or mind, 
shut out the plague or eholi^ra, and, no less,, obscene painltings^ lottery tickets, and con- 
victs. Holmes V. Jennison, et.aL, 14 Peters, 668; 9 Wheat., 203; 11 Peters, IS3. 
How can they be sovereign within their respective spheres, without power to regulate 
all theur internal commerce, as well as police, and durect how^ when, and where it shall 
be conducted in articles intimately connected either with public morals, or public safety, 
or the public prosperity 1 See Vattel, B. 1, ch, 19, 219, 231. 

The list of interdicted articles and persons U a long one in most European govern- 
ments, and, th&ugh in some cases not very judicious, or liberal, is in others most com- 
mendable; and the exclusion of opium, from China is an instance well known in Asia, 
and kindred in its policy. The introduction and storage of gunpowder; in large quan- 
tities, is one of those articles long regulated and forbidden. here. New York v, Milne, 
1 1 Peters, 102. Lottery tickets and indecent prints are also a comnion subject of pro- 
hibition almost everywhere. 6 Greenleaf, 413 ; ^ Blackford, 107. ^ ^ 

So the power to forbid the sale of things is surely as extensive, and rests on as broad 
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principles of pnUit'secttnt^ and sound! morals, as that to .exclude peruns* And yet 
who does not kQow that fltaves have |3een {Hrohibited^admittance by many of our States, 
whother coming from theii neighbors or abroad ? And which of them, cdnaot forbid 
their soil from being polluted by incendiaries and ftlons from an^ quarter 1 

Nor is there, in my vi^v, any power conferred on the General Government which has 
a light to control thismattfr of internal cbmmeroe or pdice, while it is fiurly exercised i$f> 
as to accomplish a legitimate object, and by meaiss adapted. legally and suitaUe to such 
end alone. New Hampshire has, for many years, made it penal to b|ing into her limits 
paupers even from other States; and this is belieTed to be a power exercised widely in 
Europe among independent nattons, as well as in this country, among the States. 
— 'iVJfto Hamp^re Revi$ed StaMe& — PauperSf 140. • . . 

It is the, undoubted and reserved pewer of every State herc^ as- a political body^ to 
decide, independent of any provisions made by Congieis, though subject not to conflict 
with any of them when xightful, who diall cmnpose its population, who become its 
residents, udio its dtfeens^ who enjoy the privileges of its laws, and be entitled to their 
protection and fiivor, and what kind of property and busness it will tolerate and pto^ 
tect. And no one government, or its (agents or navigators, possess any right to make 
another State against its consent^ ^ penitentiaiy» or hospital, or a poor-house <£urm for^ 
its wretched outcasts, or a receptacle for its poisons to liaahh, and instruments of gam- 
Wng and debauchery. 

There may be some doubt whether the General Government, Or each State, possesses 
the prohibitory power, as to persons or property of certain kinds, from coming into the 
iimils of the State. But it tnust-exist somewhere ; and it seems t6 me rather a police 
power, belonging to the States, and to be exercised in the manner best suited to the tastes 
and institutions oi each, than one any where granted to or proper to the peculiar duties 
&e €^eral CK>vemment. 

Or, if vested in the latter at all, it is but concurrent. > * 

Justice MeLean did not concur, however, with the Chief Justice and 
Jastipe Woodbury, as to the power of States 'oyer commerce, bat thus, 
distinctly recognized the internal police power of the States : 

** The acknowledged police power of a Stato extends often to the destruction of pro- 
perty. A nuiisance may be abated. Cvery thing prejudicial to the health or morals of 
a city may be removed. Merchandize, from a port where a contagious disease prevails, 
being liable to communicate . the disease, may be excluded ; and, in extreme cases, it 
may be thrown into the sea. This comes in direct conflict with the reg^ation of com- 
merce, and yet no one doubts the local power. It is a power essential to self-preserva- 
tion, and exists, necessarily, in every organized community. It is, indeed, the law of 
nature, and is possessed by man in his individual capacity. He may resist that which 
does harm him, whether he be assailed by an assassin, or approached ,by poison. And 
it is the settled construction of every regrvrlation of commerce, that, under the sanction 
of its general laws, no person can introduce into a community malignant diseases, or 
any thing. which contaminates its morals, or endangers its ^ety. And this is an ac- 
knowledged principle applicable, to all general regulations. Individuals, in the enjoy- 
ment of their own rights, mv^t be careful not. to injure the rights of others. 

** From the explosive nature of gunpowder, a city may exclude it. Now this is an 
article of commerce, and is not known to carry infectious disease ; yet, to guard 
against a contingent injury, a city may prohibit its introduction. Tiicse exceptiods ace 

7 
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always impK^d ia comflMreia] regnlalioiMi wliere the Oawnl Gk>«9nim«iit is adm^d 
lo have the exclusive power. They are hot legtihitionB of eOnmudree^ but acts of sel^ 
preservattoR. -And although they affeet commerce to some extent, yet such efl^t is the 
result of the exercise of an undoubted power in the Stati^. 

f • • •- •"'» • i '• .# 

. <<In »H matters of government, and Mijieetally of polio^, a wids discration is necessaryt 
It is not susceptible of an exa<ft Kmitatton, but Must be exerrased under the changing 
exigences of so^ety. bi Ibe progress of populfttion, of wcbllh, and of civilization, new 
and vicious indulgtsnces spring up, which require restraints that can only be imposed by 
the liegislative power. When this power shall be exerted, how fin* it shall * be carried 
and where it shall cease, must mtdnly depend upon .tiie evil to be r^edied. Under d>e 
pretence of a police regulation, a State cannot, countei^act the eommt rdal '^ower of Con- 
gress. And yet, as has been shown, to guard the health, morals, and safety of the com** 
munity, the laws of a State may pnkMt an importer from landing his goods, and may 
•ometimes aothtxrize their destraotioti. But this exoeption. to the 'Operation •f tiie gea* 
oral Gommeroial law is Hnkited to the existiBg exigency. 

**The police power of a State and the foraign coranMrda! power of Oongfess mvst 
stand together. Nether of them can be so exercised as materially to aflec( the other. 
The sources and objects of these powers are exclusive, distinct, and independent, and are 
essential to botli governments." 

And justice Grier, in the same case, said : — 

It has been frequently decided by this court, «that the powers which relate to merely 
municipal regulations, er what may store properly be called intemfJ police, are not sur- 
rendered by the States, or restrained by the Constitution of the United States; and that 
consequently, in relation to these, the authority of a State is complete, unqualified, smd 
conclusive.'' Without attempting to define what are the peculiar subjects ot linuts of 
this power, it may safely be^ affirmed that every Uw for the restraint and punishment 
of crime, for the preservation of the public peace, health, and morals, must oeme within 
this category. 

As subjects of legislation, they are from their very nature of primary importance; they 
lie at the foundation of social existence ; they are for the protection of. life and liberty, 
and necessarily compel all laws on subjects of secondary importance, which relate 
only to property, convenience, or luxury, to recede', when they ceme in conflict or colli* 
sion, ** Salus popuK auprema lex»^^ 

If the right to control these subjects be « complete, unqualified and exclusive" in the 
State Legislatures, no regulations of secondary importance can supersede or restrain 
their operations, on any ground of prerogative or supremacy. The exigencies of the 
social compact require that such laws be. executed before and above all others. It is 
for this reason that Quarantine laws, which protect the public health, compel mere com- 
mercial regulations to submit to their control. They restrain the liberty of the passen- 
gers, they operate on the ship which is the instrument of commerce, and its officers and 
crew, the agents of navigation. They seize the infected caigo, and cast it overboard. 
The soldier and the sailor, though in the service of the government, are arrested, im- 
prisonedy and punished for their offences against society. Paupers and convicts aro 
refused admission into the country. All these things are done; not from any power 
which the States assume to regulate commerce or to intefere with the regulations of 
Congress, but because police .laws for the preservation of ii€alth,'prevention of crime, 
and protection of the public welfare, must of necessity have full and free operation, 
according to the exigency which requires their interference. 
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The immediate question at issue in the cases of Smiths. Turner and 
i^orris y. City Qf Boston ^as not, however; made dependent on the con- 
struction of the ninth section of the. first article ot the Constitution^ but 
was, whether the enactment of certain laws of NcrW Yof]^ and Massa- 
chusetts, imposing a tas upon passengers, either foreigners or citizens 
coming into the port's in*those States, was in conflict with >the ^wer of 
Congress over commerce. The case of Smith v. Turner arose under the 
health laws of 'Nerw Yojk. By the seventh section of an act of that State, 
relating to the Marine Hospital, it was provided " that the health commis- 
sioner shall deman^,.and be entitled to receive,'' &c., ''from the master of 
every vessel from a foreign port, for himself and each cabin passenger," 
&c., ''one dollar,'^ aiid "the mae^r of each coasting vessel from the 
States of New Jersey, Connecticut, and Bhode Island, shall not pay for 
more than one voyage in each month,'' &c. The eighth section provided 
that the moneys so received should be denominated " hospital moneys ;" 
and the ninth gave " each master paying hospital moneys, a right to 
demand and recover irom , each person the sum paid on hid. account.?' 
The tenth provided for a forfeiture of $100 in case of the master's failure to 
pay within a certain time ; and the eleventK required the commissioners 
of health to account to the Comptroller of the State, and, in case the sum 
received in any one year exceeded the expenses of their trust, they were 
to pay the surplhs to the Tjreasurer of the Society for the Reformation of 
Juvenile Delinquents, Ac. The plaintiff in error was master of the British 
ship Henry BlisSf and landed at New York in June, 1841, two hundred 
- and ninety steerage passengers, and, refusing to pay the required, tax, the 
defendant in error brought an action against him, thei'efor, whereupon 
he filed a demurrer, on the ground that the lact was a regulation of com- 
merce, and in conflict with the Constitution of the United States. The 
Snpfeme Court of the State overruled the demurrer, and the Court of 
Errors affirmed the judgment, and thereupon it was taken before the 
Supreme Court of the TJnited States. Justice McLean, in delivering the 
opinion of the court, concurred in^by Justices Catron, Grier, McKinley, 
and Wayne, and dissented to by Chief Justice Taney, and Justices 
Nelson, Daniel and Woodbury, considered the case under two general 
heads: "1. Is the power of Congress to regulate commerce an exclusive 
power ?" and ''2: Is the statute of New York a regulation of commerce f" 
And both these propositions were ruled in the affirmative by the court. 
The oase of Norris v. the City of Boston brought before the court the 
judgment of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, which was in favor of 
the constitutionality of ** an act relating to alien passengers," passed 20th- 
April, 1837, bytbeLegislatureof ihat State, and which contained provisions 
which, according to the ^ew taken in the case of Smith ▼. Ttemer, were 
considered regulations of commerce, and not within the constitutional 
power of the State to enact. These provisions were as follows ^-^ 
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' ** Sec 1. When an3^ vessel shaQ arrfye at any port or harbspr within this Slato, from 
any port or place without the same; with alien passengers on board, the officer or offi- 
cers whom the niayor an<) aldermen of the city, or the selectmen of the town where it 
is proposed to land such passengers, are hereby anthorized and required to appoint, shall 
go on board said vessels ahd examine into the condition of sud passengers. 

" Sec. 2. If, on sneh examination, there shall be found, among sdid passengers any 
lunatio, idiot, maimed, aged or infirmed person, incompet^it, in the opinion of the officer 
so examining, to maintain themseWes, or who have been panpen in any country, no 
such alien passenger tball be permitted to land, vntil the master, owner, consignee or 
Vgent of sueh vessel, shall have given to such city or tovfa a bond in the sum of one 
tlt&usand doUars, wifli a good and sufficient security, that no such lunatic, or indigent 
p'^ssenger shall become a city, town, or State charffe^ within ten years from the date of 
the 0feud bond. 

« Sec. 3. No alfen passenger, other than those spoken of in the preceding section, 
shall ht |>ermitted to land until the master, owner, consignee, or agent of such vessel, 
shall pay to the regularly appointed boarding officer the sum of tWb doUars for each 
passenger so landing ; and the money so eollected shall be paid into the treasury of the 
city or town, to be appropriated as the city or town may direct for the support of foreign 
paupers." 

All the Judges delivered written opinions. The introductoty part of 
that of Judge Wayne gives a clear and Buccinct view of the decision of 
the majority of the court in these cases, which is as follows : 

I agree with Mr. Justice McLean, Mr. ^Justice Catri»n, Mr. Justice McKinley, and 
Mr. Justice Grier, that so much of the laws of Massachusetts and New. York as arc in 
question in the cases, are unconstitutional and void. I would not say so, if I had any 
— the least doubt of it ; ^for'l think it obligatory upon this court, wlien there is a doubt 
of the unconstitutionality of a law, that its judgment should be in &yor of its validity. 
I have formed my conclusions in these cases, with this admission constantly in mind* 

Before stating, however, what they are, it will bo well for me to say, that the five 
judges who concur in giving the judgment in these cases, do not diflSsr from each other 
on the grounds upon which our judgment has been . formed, except in one particular, 
in no way at variance with our united conclusion ; and that is, that a majority of us do 
not think it necessary in these cases to re-affirm, with our brother McLean, what this 
court has long decided — that the constitutional power of Congress to regutjitc ** com- 
merce with foreign najtions, and among the several States, and with the Indian tribes," 
is exclusively vested In Congress ; and that no part of it can be exercised by a State.* 

I believe it to be so, just as it is expressed in the preceding sentence, and in the sense 
in which those words were used by this court in Che case of Gibbons v. Ogdcn, (9 
Wheaton.) 

All that was decided in that case remains unchanged by any subsequent opinion or 
judgment of this' court. Some of the judges of it bare, in several cases, expressed 
ppinions that the power to regulate commerce is not exclusively vested in Congfress. 
But they are individual opinions, without judicial authority to overrule the contrary 
conclusion, as tt was given by this court in Gibbons v. Ogdet^ 

In my view, after a very careful perusal of those opinions, of those also of Mr. Justice 
McKinley and Mt. Justice Grier, I think the court means to decide — 

1. That ^e acts of New York and' lif assacbnsetts xmposmg a tax upon passengers, 
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cither for^i^ers or a^&vPnB, eoming into the ports in theie BtfiJbttf either in forvign 
vessels or vessels of tiie United States, froxn foreign, nations or from ports in the United 
States, are uncohstitutionSl and vend; being in their iiature regulations. of commerce, 
oontrary to the grant in the Constitution to Congress, to regulate commevce with foreign 
nations and among the several States. - 

2. That the States of this Uni(« cannot oonstitn^onally tax the oommeBoe. o( 
United States, for the purpose of paying any expenses ineident to the execUlioa^f their 
police laws; and that the commerce' of the United States includes an interooume of 
persons, as well as the importafion of merchandisa, 

9.^That the acts of Massachusetts and X^w York, in question in ihese^cases, conflict 
with taneaty stipulations existing .between the United States and. Great Brij4un, penni(- 
ting the inhabitants of the two countries « freely and securdy to come with their ships 
and cargoes to all such .placeB, ports, and . rivers, ui the 4erritories of each oountiy tp 
which other foreigners are {>ermitted to come, to enter into the same, and to remain and ' 
reside in any pa^ts of sai^ territbries, respectively ; also, to hire and occupy houaps 
and warehouses for the purpose of their commerce ; and generally the merchants «ad 
traders of each nation, respectively, shall enjoy the most complete protection <and seen* 
tity fi>r their commerce, but subject always to the laws and statutes of the two countries, 
respectively ;** an4 that said laws are therefore unconstitutional and vmd. 

4. That the Congress of the, United States having by sundry acts, passed at different 
times, admitted foreigners into the United States with their personal luggage and tools 
of trade, free from aU duty or imposts, that the acts of Massachusetts and New York 
impocing any tax upon foreigners orhumigrapts for any purpose whatever, whilst the 
vessel may have arrived within the territorial limits of either of the Statef of Massachu- 
setts or New York, and befofe the passeogers have here landed, are in violation of said 
acts of ^ Congress, and therefore unconstitutional and void.' 

5. That tho acts of Massachusetts and New York, in so f%t as they impose any obli- 
gation upo^ the owners or consignees of vessels, ''o^ upon the captains of vessels or 
freighters of the same, 'arriving in the, ports of the United States within the said States, 
to pay any tax or duty of any kind whatever, or to be in any wij responsible for the 
eame, for passengers arriving in ikt United States, or eoming from a port in the United 
States, are unconstitutional and void ; being contrary to the constitutional grant to Con- 
gress to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several States, and to 
legislation of Congress under the said grant or power, by which the United States have 
been laid off into collection districts, with ports of entry established vifithin the same, 
and prescribing the commercial regulations under which vessels, their cargoes, and pas- 
sengers, are to be admitted into the ports of the United States, as well from abroad as 
from other ports of the United States. That the act of New York now in question, in 
so far as it imposes a tax^ upon passengers arriving in vessels from other ports- in the 
United States, is properly in this case before this court for construction, fmd that the 
said tex is unconstitutional and void. That the ninth section of the first article of the 
Constitution includes within it the migration of other persons, as well as the importation 
of slaves, and in terms recognizes that other persons as well as slaves may be the subjects 
of importation ahdoommerce. 

6. That the sixth clause of the ninth section of the first article of the Constitution, pro- * 
hibiting any *< preference fro^ being given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to 
the ports of one State over those of another State," and that *< vessels bound to or from 
one State shall not be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in auother,*' is a limitation 
upon the power of Congress to regulate commerce, for the purpose of producing entire 
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commercial e^aHljr wiUun the United States, and also a ptoliibition npon the dtates to 
deiitroy qoch equality by any* legialation preeeribihg a dbndition upon vrhidk vessels 
bound from one State shall enter the port of another State. 

7. That ike tax imposed upon passengers by the acts in Massachusetts and New 
York is unconstiAitional and void, because each of -them conflicts with so much of the 

' first dause of the eighth seetioirof the first article of- ihe Constitution which enjoins 
that all duties and imposts are' as real and obligatory upon the States, in the absence of 
all legislaton by Congress, as if the .uniformity had been' made by the legislation of 
Congiless; and that such constitutional uniformity is interfered with and destroyed by 
,imy State in^xmng any tax, upon the intercourse of persons from State to State, or .from 
^reign countries to the United >State.s. "- * 

8. That the power of Congress to regulate comifaeroe with foreign nations and amon^ 
the several St^tea. inciudee navigation upon the. high seas, and in the bays, harbors, 
lakes, and navigable waters within the United States; and that any tax by a State in 
^y way aflfocting the right of namgation, or subjecting the exerdsB of the right to a 
condition, is contrary to the aforesaid grant 

. 9. That the States of this Union may, in the exeroiBe of their police powers, pass 
Quarantine snd health, laws, interdicting vessels coming from foreign ports, or ports 
within the United States, from landing passengers and goods ; prescribe the places and 
time for vessels to quarantine, and impose penalties upon persons for violating the 
same; and that audi laws, though afTecting commerce in its transit, are not recreations 
of commerce, prescribing terms upon which merchandise and persons shall bo admitted 
into the ports to which- they are bound, and that the States may, in the exercise of such 
police power, without, any violation of the power in Congress to regulate commerce, 
exact from the owner or consignee of a quarantined vessel, and fix>ih the paasengers 
on board of her, such fees as will pay the State (he cost of their detention and of the 
purification of the yessel and the apparel of the pex^sons on board. 

Justice McLean said^ in the same case : — 

The police power of the State cannot draw within its jurisdiction objects whidi lie 
beyond it It meets the commercial power of the Union in dealing with subjects un^r 
the protection of that power, f^t it can only be exerted under peculiar emergencies and 
to a limited extent. In guarding the safety, the health, and the morals of its citizens, a 
State is restricted to appropriate and constitutional means. If extraordinary expense 
be incurred, an equitable claim to an indemnity can give no power to 9> State to tax 
objects not subject to its jurisdiction. 

The Attorney General of New York admitted that, if the commercial power were ex- 
clusively -vested in Congress, no part of it can be exercised by a State. The soundness 
of this conclusion is not only sustainable by the decisions of this court, but by every 
approved rule of .construction. That the power is exclusive, seems to be as fully estab- 
lished as any other power under the Constitution which has been controverted. 

A tax or duty upon tonnage, merchandise, or passengers, is a regulation of commerce, 
and cannot be laid by a State, except under the sanction of Congress, and ^r the pur- 
^ poses specified in the Constitution. On the subject of foreign commerce, including 
the transportation of passengers. Congress have adopted such regulations as they 
deemed proper, taking in view our relations with other countries. And this covers the 
whole ground.. The act of New York which imposes a tax on passengers of a ship 
from a foreign port,, in the manner provided, is a regulation of foreign commerce, which 
is oxclustve[y vested in Cdngress: and the act is therefore void. 
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Justice Chrifer beld tlic fdlawing langQage :— ^ 

It must be borne in mind (what has sometimes been forgotten) that the controversy 
in this case is not with regard to the right, claimed by the State of Massachusetts in the 
second section of this act, to repel from her shores lunatics, idiots and criminalfi, or 
paupers, which any foreign country, or even one of her sister States, might endeavor to 
thrust upon her; nor the right of toy State, whose domestic security might be ehdanfe^ed 
by the admission of free negroes, to exclude them from her borders. This right of the 
States had its foundation in the saiired Ifiw of self-defence, which no power granted (rT 
Congress caYi restrain or annul. It is admitted by all that those powers which telate to 
merely municipal legislation^ or what maybe more properly called intemaL poUcCy arc not 
surrendered or restrained ; and cautionary measures against the moral pestilence .of pau- 
pers, vagabonds, and convicts, as it is to gaurd against the physical pestilence which 
may arise from unsound and infectious articles imported. The case of New York v. 
Milne asserts this doctrine, and no more. The law under consideration in that case did 
not interfere with paaaengefs, as sudi, either directly or indirectly, who were not paupers. 
It put. forth no daim to tax all persons for leave to land and pass through the' State to 
other States, or a right to regulate the intercourse of foreign nations with the United 
States, or to control the policy of the General Geveriiment with regard to immigrants* 
• But what iff the claim set up in the third section of the act under consideratiop, with 
which alone ^e have now to deal 1 

It is not the exaction of a fee or toll from passenn^en fer some personal i^tovice ren- 
dered to ihem, nor from the master of the vessel for some inspection, or other service 
ronderod eitiher to the veaiel or its cargo. It is not a fee or tax for a license to foreigners 
to become deilizens or citizens of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts ; for they have 
sought no such privilege, and, so iar as is yet known, may have been on their way to 
some other place. 

It is not an exercise of tho police power with regard to paupers, idiots, or convicts. 
The second section effectually guards against injury fr^m them. It is only after tho 
passenger has been found on inspection 9U>^ to be within the diescription whose crimes or 
poverty require exclusion, that the master of tho vessel is taxed for leave to land him. 
Had this act commenced with the third section, might it not have been truly entitied 
<< An act to raise revenue off vessels engaged in the transportation of passengers %" Its 
true character cannot be changed by its collocation ; nor can it be termed a police regu- 
lation, because it is in the same act which contains police regulations. 

In its letter and the spirit it is an exaction from the master, owner, or oonsign^ of a 
vessel engaged' in the transportation of passengen, graduated on the freight or passage- ' 
money earned by the vessel. It is, in fact, a duty on the vessel ; not measured by her 
tonnage, it is true, but producing a like result, by merely changing' the ratio. It is 'a 
taxation of the master as representative of the vessel and her cargo. It has been argued 
that this is not a tax on the master or the vessel, because in efieet it is paid by the pa»- 
sengto having enhanced the price of his paasage. Let^us test th^ value of this argument 
by its application to other cases that naturally suggest themselves. If tiiis act had, in 
direct terms,* compelled the n&aster to pay a tax or duty levied or graduated on the ratio 
of the tonnage of his vessel, iyho«ie freight was earned by the transportation of passengers, 
it might have been said, with equal truth, that the duty was paid by the passenger, and 
not by the vessel. And so, if it had laid an impost on the goods of the passenger 
imported by the vessel, it might have been s&id, with equal reason, it was only a tax on 
the passenger at last, as it comt^s out of his pocket, and graduating it by the amount o^ 
his goods, affects only the modus or ratio by which its amount is oalculated^ In tliis 
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way the inoit stringent enactments may be eesily evttied* II is a jwt imd wril««0ttled 
doctrine established by this court, « that a State cannot do that indirectly which she ia 
forbidden by the Constitution to do directly. ** If she cannot levy a duty or tax from ihe 
maste|> or owner of the yessel engaged in commercei graduated on ihe tonna^fe or 
admeasurement of the vessel, she cannot effect the same purpose by merely changing 
the ratio, and graduating it on the nupber of mastSf or of mariners, the size and powder 
of the steam-engine, or the number of passengers which she carries. We have to deal 
with things, and we cannot change ihem l>y changing their names. Can a State levy 
a duty on vessels engaged in commerce and not owned by her citizens, by changing its 
name from a ** duty on tonnage" to ti tax on the master, or an impost upon imparts, by 
calling it a charge on the owner or supercargo, and justify this evasion of a great prin- 
ciple by producing a dictionary or a dictum to prov^ that a ship-captain is not a vessel, 
nor a supercargo an import ? 



CHAPTER XIII. 

QOLOKIAL NATURALIZATION LAWS^ ^ 

Before the adoption of the Constitatioi} of the Fnited States, the 
power of naturalization resided in the several States. In Pennsylvania, 
the British statute of 13th Geo. II., ch. ?, furnished the general rule for 
naturalizing, such foreign Protestants, and others therein mentioned, as 
were settled or should settle in the then colonies of America. An act 
was passed, however, by the Legislature of the colony, on the 3d Febroaiy, 
1142, " ibr naturalizing such foreign Protestants as are settled or shall 
settle within this province, who not being of the people called Quakers, 
do conscientiously reftise the taking of an oath." This act provided as 
follows : — 

•* All persons heinf^ Protestants, bom out of the legience of our present sovereign 
King George the Second, his heirs and successors, v^o shall conscientiously refuse an 
oath, and have inhabited and resided, or shall inhabit or reside, for the space of seven 
years or more within this province, and shall not have been absent out of ihe same, or 
some other of the colonies, in the said- act of Parliament mentioned, for a longer space 
than two months at any one time, during the said seven years, and shall make and sub* 
scribe the declaration of fidelity, and the professien of his Christian belief and take and 
affirm the efifeot of the adjuration oath, befoM ihe chief judge, or other judge of the 
Supreme Court of this province, in such sort, manner and form, as in and by ihe said 
act of Parliament is directed to be done and performed by the people called Quakers, 
shall be deemed, adjudged and taken to be the king's natuml bom suljects of this pro- 
vince, to an intents." See DaUas* ed^ voL t., Pemu Lotos. 

After the Declaration of Independence, this law was superseded. The 
State Constitution, adopted in 11^^, contained the following provision : 
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<< E^eif foreigner of good duHrftctw, who .oomes to leltle in ikm State) having first 
taken an oath or affirmation of allegiance to the same, may porehaaei or by othfsr juat 
means acquire, hold, and transfer land, or other real estate, and after one year's residence, 
diall be deemed a free denizen thereof, and entitled to aU tlie rights x>f a nati^ral bom 
subject of this State, except that he shall not be capable of being eli0eied a representative 
un^til after two years' residence." ^ 

The forty-second section of the ConstitHtion of the State of NerrTbrk, 
adopted in ITTiT, authorized the Legislature to naturalize persons ) but it 
expressly thus qualified this power of the Legislature in the follow- 
ing manner ; 

« Provided all such of the persons so to be by .them natu^ized, as being borp in pa^ 
beyond sea, and out ol the United State* of America, shall oome to settle in, and 
become subjects of this l^tate, shall take an oath of aflegiance to' this St&te; and abjure 
and renounce all allegiance and auhjection to all and every foreign king, prince, pdten* 
tate, and State* in all matters, eecksUittieal as wtU at eUnL** . 

This was intended, and so it operated, says Chancellor Kent, in his 
Commentaries, vol. ii., 13, to exclude from the benefits of naturalization, 
Roman Catholics who acknowledged the spiritual supremacy of the pope, 
and itVaa the result of former fears atid prejudices (still alive and active 
at the commencement of our revolution) respecting the religion of the 
Bomish church, which Europcian history had taught us to believe was 
incompatible with perfect national independence, or freedom and good 
order of civil society. 

In Virginia, early in the session bf May, ltt9, Mr. JeflTerson prepared 
and obtained leave to bring in 'a bill, declaring who should be deemed 
citizens, asserting the natural right of expatriation, and prescribing the 
mode of exercising it. This, when he withdrew from the House on the 
first of June following, he left in the hands of .Gkorge Mason, and it was 
passed on the 26th of that month. See Jefferson^s Works, vol i,, p, 80, 
Atdobiography. The following were the provisions of the act thus 



<* An Act declaring Who shall be deemed citizens of this Commonwealth* Be it enacted 
by the General Astembfy, That all white persons bom within the territory of the Oommbn- 
wealth, and all who have resided therein two years next before the passing of this act; 
and all who shall hereafter migrate into the same, other than alien enemies, and shall, 
before any Court of Record, give satisfactory proof, by their oath or affirmation, that 
they intend to reside therein ; and moreover, shall give asanrance of fidelity to the Com- 
monwealth ; and all infants, whenever born, whose fiither, if living, or otherwise, whose 
mother was a citizen at the time of their birth, or who migrate hither, their father, if 
living, or otherwise, their modier becoming a citizen, or who migrate hither without 
fiUher or mother, shall be deemed citizens of this Commcmwealth until they relinquish 
that character, in manner as hereinafter expressed ; and all others not being dtizeAs of 
any, of the United States of Amerii^a, sh&Il be deemed aliens. The clerk of the court 
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shall enter snch oath ef xecord# and gire the pBtmm laking^he same a certificate thereof 
for ivhieh he shall receiye the lee of one dollar." 

The State of Maryland, in July, 1T79, passed a law on the subject, as 
follows: -^ ' . 

Be it enacted by the General Aaaembly of Marylamfy That xtebt pebsoit who shall 
hereafter come into this State, from any Nation, Kingdom, or State, and shall repeat 
and subscribe a declaration of his belief in the Christian religion, and take, repeat and 
■abscrihe the folIowiVig oath, to wit: "I do swear that I will herieafler become a subject 
of the State of Maryland, and vhll be faithful, and bear 'true allegiance to aaid State, 
and that I do not hold myself bobnd to yield allegiance or obedience to any King or 
Prince, or .any State Or goyemment," shall thereupon and thereafter be adjudged, deemed 
and taken to be a natural bom subject of this State, '. 

In thjB Aot of the Legislature of G-eorgia, pass^ on the iTth February, 
1*785, it is provided that an alien may become a citis^n, ''who hath re* 
sided at least twelve months in the same, and, after the expiration thereof, 
d<ith obtain from the Grand Jury of the county where he resides, a certi- 
ficate, purporting that he hath demeaned himself as an honest man, and 
friend to the government of the State," and upon his having said certi- 
ficate duly recorded, and taking the oath of allegiance. The third section 
of the act is as follows : 

JProvided ahcays, and be it maeted by the authority afireaaid. That no mA peiwm 
(alien bom, thus made a citizen) shall be a member>of the CJeneral Assembly, or of &e 
Executive Council, or hold any office of trust or profit, or vote for memben of the Ge* 
neral Assembly, for the term of seven years, and until the, Legislature diaU, by special 
act for that purpose, enable such person ao to do. And provided also, that all such 
aliens, or persons aforesaid, shall be subject and liable to pay such alien duties as have 
been heretofore, or may hereafter be imposed by the Legislature. See Watkins^ Digest, 
30M. 

By the fortieth article of the Constitution of North Carolina, adopted 
in 1Y76, it was provided : " That every foreigner who comes to settle iu 
this State, having first taken an oath. of allegiance to the same, may pur- 
chase, or, by other just means, acquire, hold, and transfer land, or other 
real estate ; and after one year's residence, shall be deemed hfree citizen." 

In Massachusetts, on the strength of an act passed in IVT?, persons 
born abroad, and coming into that State after 1^6, and before 1T83, 
and remaining there Toluhtarily, were adjudged to be citizens. 2 Pick., 
894. 

The Supreme Court in Connecticut adopted the same rule without 
the aid of any statute, and it was held, that a British soldier, who came 
over with the British army in IT'75, and d^erted, and came and settled 
in Connecticut in 17T8, and remained tiiere afterwards, became, of course, 
a citizen, and ceased to be an alien. 5 Day^s Bep., 169 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

• POUOY DlTBJNa THE BETOLUTION. 

During .the Revolation, the iCoiktinentsl Couj^ress established the 
policy of not emplojring any but native bom citizens in the foreign 
serrice of the conntry. On examining the Journal, there will be found 
the following rcisolution, appended to a report made by a committde. 
consisting of Mr. Jefferson, iir, Sherman, Mr. Qerry, Mr« {lead, and Mr.. 
Williams : . • 

« Reaohedf That it , is inooniistent wltb the interests of the United Ststes to appoint 
any person, not a natuHrfU bom citizen thereol^ to H^e offiee of miiBstejr, charge 
d'affaires, consul, ^ice-consul, or to any other civil department in a forei^ countijj and 
that a copy of this resolve he transmitted to Messrs. Adams, t'ranUin, and Jay^ minis^ 
ters of the said States, in Europe." 

And the same policy was pursued, as far as practicable, by Washings 
ton, as will be seen by the following instructions for the officers of the 
several regiments of the Massachusetts Bay forces, whp were immediately 
to go uppn the Recruiting Service. See Am. Archives, Fourth Series, 
vol a,, p. 1630 : 

Yon are not to enlist any deserter from the ministorial army, or any stroller, negro} 
or vagabond, or penon suspected of beiug an enemy to the liberty of AnurieOt nor any 
under eighteen years of age. 

Ton are not to enlist any person who is not an American bom, unless such penon 
has a wife and fiunily, and is a settled resident In this country. 

The persons you enlist must be provided with good and complete arms. 

Given at the Head-Quarters, at Cambridge, this 10th day of July, 1775. 

^ ■ HORATIO GATES, Adj. Gen. 

Extracts from (he original Orderly Booh, left by ffie late Gen. Rand, 
who was the AdjvUint , General of the American Army, at the close 
of the BevoluHon. 

Cambridge Sead'Quartere, July 7, 1776. 
By his ExuUeney, George WasMn^ton, 
Gbhxbal Ossns : 

ParoU, Dorchester J Countersign, Exeter. 
The General has great reason, and is displeased with the negligence and inattention 
of those officers who have placed as sentries at the outpost men with whose charac- 
ters ihey are unacquainted. Hjei, therefore, orders that, for the future, no man shall be 
appointed to those stations who is not A NATIVE of this country ; this order is to be 
considered a standing one, and the officers are to pay obedience to it at ^heir peril. 

FOX, Adjt. General of the Day. 
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Head*Quarten, VaOey Forge, March 17, 1779. 

[Gehebal Orsbbs.] — OiM hnndred chosen men are to bo annexed to the guard of 
the Cpnunandcr^in-Chief, for the purpoie of forming a corps, to be instructed in the ma 
noBUTres nac^ssary to be introduced into the army, and serve as modela for the ezeca- 
tiun of them. As the General's Guard is composed of Virginians, the hundred drafts 
will be tak<m from the troops of the other States. 

Deseription of the Men : Height, from 5 feet 8 to 5 feet 10 inches ; age, from 20 to 
30 years ; robust constitutions, welMimbed, and formed for actiyity, and men of esta- 
blished character for sobriety and fidegty. TifEY MUST BE AMERICANS BORN. 
* . * ' . ,' . 

In Spark's pnblication of the Wasihiyi^n Papers, there are a namber 
of .letta^, which disclose the opinion entertained by WaAiagton on the 
subject, and among which are the following t . 

MorrUtonvn, May 7, 1777. 

TdJRiehard Henry Lee .* Dear Bib— I take the liberty to ask you what Congress 
expects I am to do vrath the many foreigners that have at different times been promoted 
to the rank of field officers, and by their last resolve, two to that of Oolonels V These 
men haye no attachment for the country, fiirther than, interest binds them. Our offi- 
cers tliink it ezqeedingly hard, after they have toiled in the service, and have sustained 
many4osees, to have strangers put over them, whose ment perhaps is not equal to their 
own, but wHose eJJrimUry yriSi take no denial. It is by the zoal and activity of our 
own pepple thatthe cause must bo supported, and not by the fow bungiy adventurers. 
I ami &c^ GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

[Vol. IV., p. 423.] 

MtddUbofik, June 1, 1777. 

To the Same : — ^Yoir wfll^ before this can reach you, have seen Monsieur Decoudray ; 
^hat his real expectatioils are, I know not; but I fear if his appointment is equal to 
what I have been told is his ezx>ectation, it will be attended with unhappy consequences, 
to say nothing of the policy of entrustmg a department on 'the execution of which the 
salvation of the army depends, to a foreigner, who has no other lie to bind him to the 
interest of the country than honor. I would beg leave to observe, that by putting Mr. D. 
at the head of the artillery, you will lose a very valuable officer in General Knox, who 
is a man of great - military reading, sound judgment, and clever conceptions, and who 
will resign if any one is put over hun. 

I am, Ac GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

[Vol. IV., p. 446.] 

White Flams, July 24, 1778. 

7b Governor Morris, Esq,: Deab Sib — ^The design of this is to touch cursorily 
upon a subject of very great importance to the being of these States ; much more so 
that will appear at first view — I mean the appointment of so many fobbioitebs to offi- 
ces of high rank and trust in our service. 

The lavish manner in ^ich rank has hitherto been bestowed on these gentlemen, 
wHl certainly be productive of one or the other of these two evils, either to make us 
despicable in the eyes of Europe, or become a means of pouring them in upon us like a 
torrent, and adding to our present burden. 

But it is neither the expense nor the trouble of them I most dread ; there is an evO 
more extensive in its nature and fatal in its. consequence to be apprehended, and that 
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is, the driving of all our officers out of th^ service, and thx^iring not only eur own army, 
but our military councils entirely into the hands of fobbioksbs*. ^ 

The officers, my dear or,' on whom you must depend for the defence of the cause, 
distinguished by length of service and military merit, will not submit much, if any 
longer to the unnatural promotion of men over them, who have noticing more than* a 
little plausibility, unbound^ pride and ambition^ and a perseverstnce'in the application 
to support their pretensions, not to be resisted^ but by uncommon firmness ; iflen who» 
in the first instance, say they trish for nothing njore than the honor pf sewing m gft>- 
rioas a cause as volunteers, the next 4&y solicit rank without pay ; the day following 
want money advanced to them; and in the course of a week, want further promotion. 
The expe^ency and policy of the measure remain to be considered, and whether 'it is 
* consistent with justice or prudence to promote these military fortune-hunters at tbe 
hazard of our army. . ♦ * ■ 

Baron Steuben, I now find, is also i^nting-to quit his inspectorship for a eommand in 
the line. This will be productive of much discontent. In a word, although I thizdc the 
Baron an excellent officer, / do nmt devoutly vUh that we ^tid not a nnjfle fomgner 
amongst tM, except the Marquis de La&yette, who acts upon very difibient principles 
from those which govern the rest. Adieu. * «, 

lam, most jdncerely, yours, GEORGE WASHINGTON.^ 

See also the Meunma of Washington, a recent publication* by Apple- 
ton & Go, At page 192, there will be found a letter, written in 1111 to 
Col. Spotswood, in relation to the establishment of his body-guard, con- 
cluding as follows : . " i 

« Ton will, iherefoie, send me none but natives, and men ofsome property, if you have 
&em. I must insist that in making this choice you give no intimation of my prefe- 
rence for natives, as I do not want to create any invidious distinction between them and 
the foreigners."^ ' . ' 



CHAPTER XV. 

UNITED STATES NATURALIZATION LAWS. 

THf! Constitution of the United States .provides that Congress shall 
have the power to estabMsh a uniform ^nle of naturalization ; and the 
weight of authority, as well as of reason^ is, that no State can pass 
naturalization laws. It was held, however, in the Circuit Court of the 
United 'States at Philadelphia, in Collet v. Collet^ reported in 2 Dallas, 
294» that the State Governments still enjoy a concurrent authority with 
the United States upon the subject of naturalization, and that, though they 
could not contravene the rule established by Congress, or '' exclude those 
citizens who had been made such by that rule, yet that they might adopt 
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citUens upon easier terms than those which Congress may deem it expedient 
to impose." But though this decision was made bj two judges of the 
Supreme Court, with tlje concurrence of the district judge of PennsyU 
vnnia, "it is obvious," says Chancellor Kent in hi« Gommentaries, vol i. 
433, "that this opinion was hastily and inconsidemtely declared. If the 
coQstnxctioti given to the Constitution in this case was a true one, the 
pto vision would be, in a great degree,' useless, and the policy of it defeated. 
•The very purpose of the power was exclusive. It was to deprive the 
States individually of the power of naturalizing, aliens according to their 
ovu will and pleasure, and thereby giving them the rights and privileges 
of citizens in every other State. If each State can naturalize upon one 
yetiir^s resi^ence^when the act of Congress requires, five, of what use is the 
act of Congress, and how does it become a unifbrm rule t^ 

Sabsequ«nt decisions liave, in effect; overruled that in ^he case of 
Colld V. Collet, Judge Iredell, in the same Circuit Court, in 1?97, in 
the case of the UrvUed States v. VUlato, reported in 2 Dallas, 3 TO, inti- 
mated that if the question had not previously occurred, he should be 
disposed to think, that the power of naturalization operated exclusively, 
as soon as it was exercised by Congress ; and in the case of Golden v. 
Prince f reported in 3 Wash. Cir. Rep., 313, Judge Washington ex- 
pressed the ojHuion that the power to naturalize was exclusively vested 
in Congress. Afterwards, in CMrao v. Chirac, reported in 2 Wheaton, 
269, the Chief Justice of the United States observed, that the power of 
naturalization was vested exclusively in Congress. In Houston-^, Moore, 
reported in 5 Wheaton, 49, Judge Story mentioned the power in Congress 
to establish a uniform i:ule of naturalization, as one which was exclusive, 
on the ground of there being a direct repugnancy or incompatibility in 
the exercise of it by the States. Chief Justice Taney, in the cases of 
Smith V. Turner apd Norris v. Boston, held the following language on the 
subject: — . . ' ^ 

It cannot be necessary to say anything^ upon the article of the Constitution which 
gives to Congress the power to establish a uniform rule of naturalissation. The motive 
and object of this provision are too plain to be misunderstood. Under the Constitution 
of the United States, citizens of each State are entitled to the privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States, and no State would be willing that another State should 
determine for it what foreigner should j)ecome one of its citizens, and be entitled to hold 
lands and to vote at its elections. For without this provision, any one state could have 
given the right of ddzenship in every other State; and as every citizen of a State is 
also a citizen of the United States, a single State, without this provision, might have 
given to any number of foreigners it pleased the right to all the privileges of citizenship 
in commerce, trade, and navigation, although they did not even reside among us. 

The nature of our institutions under the Federal Government made it a matter of 
absolute necessity that this powe^ should be confided to the government of the Vmont 
where all the States were ^preseated, and where all had a voice; a necessity so obvious, 
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thai no statesmaa could have overlooked it. The artiGlB ba« nothing to do with the 
admission or rejection of aliens^ nor with immigration^ but wiA the rights of Gitizenahi|i. 
Its sole object was to prevent one State from forcing npon all the others, and upon the 
Greneral Government, persons 83 citizens whom they were unwilling to admit as such. 

Bat, says the editor of the last edition of WheaJton^^ Internatimial 
Law, (See AjyjmidigB, 63^,) though tSie power of nataralization be vIi6iqi- 
nailj exclusive in the Federal' 6oTei1iineBt» its operation, in the mopt im- 
portant respects, has been nxade to depead on the a.cti<m of the indivi^ 
dual States, through their Constitutions aad local laws. The righf of 
saing in the United States courts, in controversies with citizens of other 
States, is one in which the naturalized dtizens onlj participate with 
foreigners ; while the provisions for common, citizenship, intended to be 
secured thronghout the Union, are jeoparded by the compreh^sivo 
opei'ation given to the police regulations of the 'Several States. 'The 
right of holding real estate is not easily connected with citizeoship, aitd 
in France and o^her countries of Europe it is possessed by foreigners*^ 
withbut natur^lizationf a privilege which has, alsQ, iathe United States, 
been accorded by treaty stipulations to citizens of other countries. 
And in those States which by their general laws exclude aliens, special 
acts are habitually passed for the benefit of individuals, or the right is 
granted to all, on dondition of their complying with • certain formalitfes. 
The gre^t distinctive characteristic of naturalization, of the* droit de 
cite, the right of voting, of exercising the elective franchise on an equality 
with native citizens, and without the* valuer of the privilege being dimin- 
ished by its being slmred with aliens, is practically controlled by the 
varying Constitutions and laws of the several States. The qualifications 
for voters, even in electionii under its provisions, are not prescribed in the 
Constitutipn of the United States. Citizenship, however, at the time of 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, was, under the State Constitu- 
tions then in force, universally a requisite, for the electors of the State 
Legislatures made the electors of the two houses in Congress ; while the 
equality with native citizens of all citizens then naturalized wa6 affirmed, 
in the provision in reference to the Presidency, by which citizens, at the 
adoption of the Constitution, were excepted from the exclusion applied, 
in the case of that office, to those that might thereafter be admitted. It 
might then weU have been inferred that, by making the qualifications of 
electors as to the term of residence, property, payment of taxes, Ac, vary 
in the difiFerent States, for which, looking to diversity in the population of 
the several sections of the Union, there might have been very good reasons, 
neitiier the exclusive right of naturalization by Congress nor the full effect 
of the exercise of that power would be endangered. ' 

By the Constitution of the United States, it is provided, that the 
electors for the House of Representatives, in each State, shall have the 
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8tate Legislatures, (Art, 1, 1 2 ;) that the Senate shall be composed of 
two Senators from each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof — § 3 ; 
and that each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature 
thereof may dictate, a tiumber of electors equal to the whole number of 
Senatois ^d Kepresentatiyes, to which the State may be entitled in the 
Congress. (Art. % § 1.) It henee fallows, that if the individual States can 
disfraachise naturaU^ied citizens, (and if they can superadd requirements 
from them not demanded by natirefli, it is obvious that they may' exclude 
them altogether from voting,) or if they can admit to th^ elective fhm- 
diise those who ore not citizens, thereby neutralizing the votes of citizens, 
not only the Federal pow^r over aaturalization becomes a nullity, but a 
minority of actual citizens, by the aid of aliens, may control the govem- 
ment of the States,* and, throuc^h the States, the government of the 
¥ttion. 

' By the OonstitutioQ of Rhode Maud, (Art 2, §8,) a discrimination is 
made in the exercise of ^the elective franebise, between native and natu« 
ralizecl citizens, only the latter being required to have a fireehqld ; while 
by the Constitution of Illinois, (AH, 3, § 27,) it is provided that " in all 
elections, all white male inhabitants above the age of twenty-one years, 
having resided in the State six months next preceding the election, shall 
enjoy the right of an efector." In some States, the free people of Afri- 
can descent, though they are excluded from the provisions of the natu- 
ralization law of Congress, Qowhere enjoyed, in all respects, equal civil 
or political privileges with the whites, and have be^, by several judicial 
decisions, declared not to be citizens within the meaning of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, are admitted to the elective francl^ise, either 
on equal terms with the whites, or, as in New York, on a freehold quali- 
fication, according to the rule imposed in Rhode Island, in reference 
to naturalized citizens. See interal opinion of Daggeit, C. e/l, of 
Connecticut, 1833; Meig^s Bep., vol. i., p. 333; State v. Clairbcne; 
Mitchell Y. Lamar, in ike U. S. C. (7. for Ohio; Opindona of AtUyme^' 
General of TJL 8., vol i., p. 382. 

Congress has not confined the power of naturalizing aliens to the 
United States courts,, but, in the several acts passed on the subject^ has 
authorized State courts to do so ; and it has been decided that, having 
prescribed a. uniform rule of naturalization, it may give to the State 
courts 'jurisdiction under it. (5 JEng., 621.) In the case of Frigg v. 
The. CommonweaMh of Pennsylvania, it was, howeves, ruled by the ma- 
jority of the United States Supreme Court, that it might well be deemed 
an unconstitutional exercise of the power of interpretation, to insist that 
the States are bound to provide means to carry into effect duties of the 
National Government, which are nowhere delegated or intrusted to them 
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bj the CoDstitutioD ; and that, on the contrf^ry, tht. nataral, if not 4h« 
aecessary conclusion is^ that the National Government, in th^ absence of 
all positive provisions to the contrary^ is bound, through it^ qwu proper 
departments — legislative, executive, or judiciary, as thei^ase way require— 
^ carry into effipct all the rights and duties iu^ppaed by ih^ Conftitutioik 
{16 Peters, 541.) -The remark of Mn Madison, in tiie Federalist, No, 
43, said Judge Story, in deUveuing the opinion of the court in the Frigg 
case, wQuld seem in such cases to apply with, peculiar- force, which was, 
that "a right implies a remedy; and where else would the reibedy ba 
deposited, than where it 4s deposited by the Constitution ?" meaning, aa 
the context shows, in the government of the United States. 

It having been decided that the power of passing natui:alization laws, 
is vested exclusively in Congress, (2 Wheaton, 269, and 5 WheatoTiy 49,) 
and as the Constitution does not authorize Congress to invest Sta^ 
iconrts with the pQwer to naturalize, it would seem tp b^ clear t^hat Courts ^^ 
pf the United State£| only ought to naturalize aliens, and that Copgcass 
fzceeded the power conferred upan it by the Constitution, when it* ^uthor?- 
xzed State .oQurtQ to p^orm the. duties of naturalization. Chief Justic^ 
0ib6on, in giving his opinion in the ea^e of jyioore v. Edu^tan, spol^e aa 
follows on this point) ** Under the revenue and poatroffice laws, jurisdicr 
|ion is given to the State ipourts, to carry certain parts of those lays 
into execution. I will npt say at present, whether, according to the 
Constitution,. Congress can compel the' State courts to exercise ^his bor* 
rowed jurisdiction. But until the State goyernjnents shall prohibit their 
courts from taking cognizance of questions arising on^er these laws, I 
can see no objection to their doing so." (3 S. & R, 194-) So jn the 
•Court of Common Pleas of Franklin couaty, Ohio, Judge Bates is re- 
ported to have given his opinion, that State courts are under no constitu* 
tional or legal obligation to perform acts of naturalizatiop as .prescribed 
by the laws of ilie United States ; and this opinion appears to be in con- 
formity with the decision in the Prigg case, Jjike that concerning iugi- 
tiv^s from labor, the .clause of the Constitution giving Congress power 
to enact uniform naturalization laws, imposes no duties whatever upon 
the States, nor authorizes Congress to Impose anj upon State courts on 
the subject. 

The prevailing and better opinion, therefore, how- appears to be, that 
State courts may refuse to regard the legislation of Congress upon this 
subject as mandatory upon them, afid that it U within the constitutional 
power of State Legidatures to prohibit then^ altogether from exercisiug 
the duties imposed by jthe naturidization laws of Cpngress. This has 
already been done by the States of Maine, Ehode Island, and Connec- 
ticut, which have enacted a law prohibiting their courts from exercising 
the jurisdiction conferred by Congress to naturalize aliens. - In these 
8 * ' 
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Stotes, tho TJnited States courts alone can now take cognizance of any 
application of an alien to be admitted to become a citizen, and the whole 
business of making citizens, issuing certificates, Ac, derokes upon those 
to whom it naturally and properly belongs. The judges of these courts 
'hold a life tenure, are further removed firom political influence than are 
the judges of the State courts, and- therefore more likely to administer 
rigidly the laws under which aliens may acquire the rights of citizenship. 
^Not dependent upon popular support, or in need of votes to retain their 
position, they have no purposes of their own to accomplish by an impro- 
per administration of the naturalizatipn laws, and are not likely to pros- 
titute their oflSce to party purposes, by allowing improper persons to be 
naturalized to carry a point at a pending election. 
, According to the laws of Congress now in force, it will be perceived, 
that " free white persons" only can be naturalized. " This I presume,** 
says Chancellor Kent, in his Commentaries, vol, ii,, 7^, "excludes the 
iuhahUants'of Africa, and their descendants ; and it may become a ques- 
tion to what extent persons of mixed blood are excluded, and what 
shades and degrees pf mixture of color disqudify an alien from application 
for the benefits of the act of naturalization. Perhaps there might b6 
difficulties also' as to the copper-colored natives of America, or the yellow 
or tawny races of the Asiatics, and it may well be doubted whether any 
6f them .are " irhiie persons'' within the purview of the law. It is the 
declared law of New York,. Soaih Cardlina, and Tennessee, and probably 
so understood in other States,, that Indians are not citizens, but distinct 
tribes, living under the protection of the government, and, consequentiy, 
they never can be made citizens under the act of Congress." 

The line of distinction between whites and colored is not accurately 
ascertained. In South Carolina, mulattoes are not white citizens within 
the meaning of the law, and, according to the case of State v. Edyes, 
1 Bailey^a Bep., 275, persons tinged With , negro blood are there 
regarded as mulattoes. If the admixture of African blood does not 
exceed the proportion of one-eighth, the person is deemed white in 
Louisiana, and this too is deemed a proper rule in South Carolina. 
State V. Davis, 2 Bailey^a Sep., 558. By an act passed in Virginia, in 
1T85, which is still in force, every person having one-fourth part or more 
of negro blood is deemed a mulatto. 4 Randolph, 631. The same rule is 
declared in Indiana in its Revfeied Statutes of 1838. In Ohio, it has 
been decided in Jeffries v. Ankeny, 11 Ohio Rep., 872, that all persons 
nearer white than black are white persons within the meaning of the 
State Constitution. So by the case of Lane v. Baker, 12 Ohio Rep., 
237, youths of negro, Indian and white blood, but of more than one-half 
white blood, are entitled to the benefit of the Common School Fund, under 
the School Law in favor of white children. 
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The Constitution of Pennsylvania of 1790 declared that every yViccwum 
of the age, &e., shall enjoy the rights of an elector; bat in the case of 
Hobbs V. Fogg^ 6 WaUSy 553, it was decided that a negro, or malatto, 
was not a freeman within the meaning of the Coftstitutionj and therefore 
not entitled to exercise the right of safTrage ander that Constitntion. (n 
delivering the opinion of the coart. Chief Justice C^ibson said that the 
second section of the fourth article of the Constitution of the United 
States, which provides that the citizens of each State i^hall be entitled to 
all privileges and imratnjties of citizens in the several States, " presents 
an obstacle to the political freedom of the neg^ which seems to be insu* 
perable ; it is to be remembered that citizenship as well as fre^dom^ is a 
constitutional qualification ; and how it could be conferred so -as to over- 
bear the laws imposing countless disabilities on him in other States, is a 
problem of difficult solution ; in this aspect the question becomes one, not 
of intention, but of jpower, and of power so doubtful as to forbid the 
exercise of it." By the amended Constitution Of North Carolina, no free * 
negro, mulatto, . or. free person of mixed blood, though ' native born, 
descended from negro ancestors, to the fourth generation inclusive, 
though one ancestor of each generoMpn may have been a white person, 
shall vote for members of the Legislature. So in- CDnnecticut, it has 
been, decided that as each State had the right to' make citizens of 8U(5h 
persons as it pleased, before the adoption of ^e Federal Constitntion, and 
that as that Constitution does not authorize v^nj hni while persons to 
become citizens of the United States, it creates a presumption that no 
persons of color were made citizens by any of the States while exercising 
the power, and that this presumption will stand until repelled by positive 
testimony. Crandall v. State y 10 Conn. Bep,f 340. And in Tennessee, 
in the case of The State v. Clairbone, it was held that^free blacks are not 
citizens within the provisions of the second section of the fourth article 
of the United States Constitution. 1 Meigs, 331. So in Amy v. Smith, 
it was decided that no one can be a citizen, under that article of the Con- 
stitution, who is not entitled, on the terms prescribed by the institutions 
of the State, to all the rights and privileges conferred by those institutions 
upon the highest classes of society. 1 Litt,, 334. 

The residence and good moral character of the applicant cannot be 
established by affidavits, but must be proved in court by the testimony of 
witnesses. T Hill, 187. Courts are to receive the testimony, to compare 
it with the law, and to judge on both law and fact ; and if their judgment 
is entered on record, in legal form, it closes all inquiry, and, like any other 
judgment, is complete evidence of its own validity. 4 Peters, 406; 
7 Cranch, 420 ; 13 Wendell, 524. A certificate by a competent court, 
that an alien has taken the oath prescribed by the act respecting uaturalir 
zation, raises the presumption that the court was satisfied as* to the moral 
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'<)biLracter of the alien, and of his attachment to the prindples'Of tiie Con- 
Btitation of the United States. The oath, when taken, confers the right 
of a citizen. It is not .necessary that there should be an order of court 
•dmitting the ax>plicant to be a citizen. 6 Granch, 176.' In one instance 
it has been decided that an alien enemy cannot be permitted to make the 
I>reparatoTy declaration. 2 Gallis, 11. In jtAUle^st case, 2 Brovme, 218, 
the contrary was, however, held. It has %lso been decided that the act of 
of 1802, ezcludibg aliens from citijsenship, whose country shall be^ at the 
time of the application; at Wai with the United States, extends to the act 
<^ 1804, authorizing the naturalization of the widow and jchildven of per- 
sons whO| haying pursued the directions of the original act, may die 
b^ore they become naturalized.' 5 Binney, 3tl. The act of 1824, 
euthori^ing minors to be admitted, applies only to those who were minors 
at^the time of their arrlyal in the United States. 4 Eng,, 191. A mar- 
ried woman may be nattkralized. 1 Granch, G, (7., 372. And that with- 
cjfi the concurrence of her husband. 16 Wendell^ 617. In the case of 
La FofTqstiere, 2 Mcbss, Bep,j 419; it.was hel4 that an in£|int might be 
naturalized tinder the' act of 1802, on petition of guardian ojr parent 
The naturalizaitioi> oi a father, ipso facto, mf^kes his son^ then residing in 
the United States, cCnd under twenty-one years. of age, a^ citizen. 5 Eng.^ 
621. But it docs noj} naturalize the wife, nor such children as are above 
the age of twenty-one^ at the time of the naturalization of the father. 
1 Gowhn, 80. A certificate of natui^lization inregularly obtained may be 
set aside, (2 N. d> M:, 351 ;) and the uttering of a forged certificate is 
punishable as a felony und^ the act of 3d March, 1813. United States 
Y. Bandolph, Circuit Court of the United States. Pittsburg Legal 
Jdiimalf June 4^ 1863. 

A person thus duly naturalized, becomes entitled to all the priTileges 
and immunities of natural born citizens, except that a residence of nine 
years is requisite to enable him to hold a seat in* the United States Senate, 
and of seven years to hold a seat in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. No person except a natural ,born citizen is eligible, however,- 
to the ofike^of President of the United States, or that of Governor in 
some of the States. * 

The second secfion of the four^ article of the United States Consti- 
tution, ^declaring that the cidzeos of each State are entitled to all the pri- 
vileges, and immunities of citizens in the several States, applies only to 
natural botn or duly naturalized citizens. If they remove &om on0 
State to another, they are entitled to the privileges that persons of the 
same description are entitled to in the State to which, the removal is 
niade, and to none other. The laws and usages of one State cannot be 
permitted to prescribe qualifications for citizens, to be claimed and exer- 
cised in other States, in contravention to their local policy. 2 Kent, 71. 
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la the case ofCorfieldy, Coryell^ Jodge .Washingtoii, in considering 
the qneetion, what are the privileges. and immnmtieB in the several States, 
$aid he had no hesitation in confining these expressions to those privileges 
and immnnities which sre, in their nature, fundarnental, which belong of 
right to the citizens of all free governments, and which h|kve, at all times^ 
been enjoyed by the citizens of 'the several States which compose this 
Union, from the time of their becoming free, independent, and sovereign j 
and of these fundamental principles, he ennmerated such as, the right ot 
protection by the government, < the enjoyment of life and liberty, to 
acquire and possess property, to pursue and obtain happiness and safety, 
to pass through or reside in any other State, to institute and maintain 
actions, to be exempt from higher t^es than are imposed upon others, 
enjoy the elective franchise, &c. ; but he at the same time decided that 
these immunities do not apply to every right, and that there are somo 
rights which belbng e^cluBively to resident citizens, under the laws of the 
State. 4 Wash, G, G, Bep., 881. See also ease of'JSwcteer v. Fip^ldy^ 
2 Peters, 586. 'Aliens, too, havef certain privileges xjonferred upon them 
by the respective State authorities in which they' reside, but tliey are civil 
privileges, dictated bpr a just and a liberal policy^ and of a strictly local 
character. No foreigner, unless duly naturalized, according to the laws 
of Congress, is entitled to any other privileges thau thtose which the laws 
of the State in which he resides allow to him ; and no other ■ State is 
bound to admit, nor would the United • States admit, to him any privi- 
leges to which he i^ not entitled- by treaty, the laws of nations, or the 
laws of the United States, or the State in which he dwells. 2 Ke7Uy[ll. 

In the case of Lynch v. Glarke, 1 Sundford, ch. Bep.j 584, the doc- 
trine relative to the distinction between aliens and citizens in the juris- 
prudence of the United States was ably discussed, alnd it was adjudged 
that the subject of alienage, under our national compact, was a national 
subject, and the law which prevailed on this subject in all the United 
States, became the common law of the United States when the union of 
the States was consummated. According to this governing principle, 
all those bom within the jurisdiction and allegiance of the United States, 
without any regard or reference to ^e political condition or allegiance 
of their parents, except the children of ambassadors, are natives. The 
right of citizenship, as distinguished from alienage, is a national right, 
character or condition, and does not pertain to the individual States, 
separately considered; The question is of national, and not individual 
sovereignty, and is governed by the principles of the common law which 
prevail in the United States, and became under the Constitution, to a 
limited extent, a system of national jurisprudence. It was accordingly 
held in that case, that the complainant, who was born in New York, of 
alien parents, during their temporary sojourn- there, and returned while 
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an infant, being the first year of her birth, with theit parents to their 
native conntry, and alwajfi resided there afterwards, was a citis^en of the 
.United States. by birth. This was the principle of the English commQn 
law in. respect to all persons born within the king's allegiance, and was 
the law of the colonics, an4. became the law of each and dl of the States 
when the Declaration of Independence was made, and continued so until 
the establishment of the Constitution of the United States, when the 
whole exclusive jurisdiction of this subject of citizenship passed to the 
Uni^d States, and the s^me principle has there remained. Kent., vol. 
n,', 39. . . . 

In the case of The Stcute t. Hunt, in South Carolina, in 1835, (2 
EillHf S, G, Hep.f 1«) the subject of allegiance, and to whom due under 
the 'Constitution of the United States, was profoundly discussed, and it 
was declared by a majority of the Court of Appeals that the citizens 
owed allegiance to the United States, and subordinately to the State 
under which they lived-^that allegiance was not now used in the fendal 
sense, aiising out of the doctrine of, tenure, and that we owed allegiance 
or obedience^ to ;both governments, to the extent of the constitutiojvil 
]^owers existing in each. The court held, that an bath prescribed by fui 
act of the Legislature of December, 183^ td be taken by every militia 
officer, that he should be faithful, and true allegiance bear to the State' 
of South Carolina,, was unconstitutional and void, as being iaconsistent 
with the allegiance of the citizen to the Federal Government. The court 
consequently eondemned the ordinance of the Convention of South Ca* 
rolina of November, 1832, as containing unsound and heretical doc- 
trine, when it declared 4;hat the allegiance of the citizens was due to the 
State, and obedience only, and not allegiance, could be due to any other 
delegated power. 

The question as to the right of citizens of the United States to*expa- 
triate themselves, has beeft a subject of much embarrassment to the 
courts, and has been very fully discussed in Talbot v. Jamsen, 3 Dallas, 
133 ; case of Isaac Williams, 2 Cranch, 82 (note) ; and The Charm- 
ing Betty, ^ Cranch, 64 ; Santissima Trinidad, 1 WJieaton, 283 ; tlniied 
States V. Gillies,.! Peters, C. C, B,, 161 ; 3 Peters, 99, 242; United 
States V, Williams, 4 HdlVs L, Jourvnl, and 9 Mass. Bep,, 461. From 
a historical review of the principal discussions in the federal courts on 
this subject. Chancellor Kent arrives at the conclusion, that the better 
opinion would seem to be, that a citizen cannot renounce his allegiance 
to the United' States without the permission of government, to. be de- 
clared by law ; and that, as there is no existing legislative regulation in 
the case, the rule of the English common law remains unaltered. 2 
Keni, 48. This, was admitted to be. the rule in the SaUor^s Snug 
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Harbor case, 3 Peiers, %9, aiid expressly declared in Shanks Y.'DupwU, 
S Peters, 242. 

The Court of Appeab of Kentucky held; however, otherwise, as late as 
1S39. It declared expatriation a practical and fundamental Apierican 
doctrine, and that, in the absence of a statute regulation on the subject^ 
a citizen may, in good faith^ abjure his country ; and that the assent of 
the govemment was to be presumed, and he be deeoted denationalized. 
9 Dana, 172. So in the case of Jackson v. Bums, Chief Justiice Tilgh- 
man declared that ill was not compatible with l^e Constitution of Pemi- 
sylvania, that a man cannot divest hiqiself of his allegiance. 3 Bin., 85 ; 
and the same principle seems to be admitted in the case of Fishr, Slfiugh- 
ton, where it was decided that a naturalized citizen must change, his 
domicil, as well as take an oath of allegiance to a foreign government, to 
render himself an alien. 2 Johnson^s cases, 407^ Also in the case of 
SanHssimd Trinidad, 7 Wheaton, 348. < . . ' 

Jefferson seems to have fully recognized the right of self-expatriation. 
As early as 1779, he prepared an aot which passed the Yirginia Legis- 
lature, in which it is denominated the "natural right of all men." See 
Jefferson^ s' Works, wL, t, p. BO-^AtUoinography. It provided as 
follows : ' '; ' 

« And, in order to preseire to the citizens of this Commonwealth, that natural right 
which all men have of relinquishing the country in which birth or other accident may 
have thrown them, and seeking subsistence and happiness whereaoevjer tbey may be able 
or hope to find them; and to declare unequivocally what ch-cumstances shall be 
deemed evidence of an intention in any- citizen to exercise ^at right : it is enacted and 
dedared, that whansoevw any citizen of this Commonwealth shall; by. word of mouth, 
in the presence of the court «of the county whorein hk resides, or of the general court, 
or by deed in writing under his liand and seal, executed in the presence of three wit- 
nesses, and by .them proved, in either of the said courts, openly declare to the tame 
court that he relinquishes the ^character of the citizens, and shaU depart the Common- 
wealth, such person shall be considered as having exercised his natural right of expa- 
triating himself and shall be deemed no citizen of this Commonwealth fiom the time of 
his departure.'' Homines Statute at Large, vol. x*, p. 1 29. . 

While Secretary of State under the administration of Washington, 
Mr. Jefferson, in communicating the conduct of Mr. Genet, the French 
Minister, to Gouvemeur Morris, United States Minister, at Paris, holds 
this language on the subject of expatriation : • ^ 

\, 
''It has been pretended, indeed, that the engagement of a dtizen ia an enterprise 

of this nature was a divestment of the character of citizen, and a transfer pf jurisdiction 

over him to another sovereign. Our citizens are certainly free to divest themselves of 

that character by immigration, and other acts .manifesting their intention, and may 

thei^ become the subjects of. another power, and free to do whatever the subjects, of that 

power may do. But the laws do not admit that the bare commission of a crime 

amounts of it^lf to a idivestment of the character of citizen, and withdraws the cri* 
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ainal irom their coercion. They Woald never preeeribe «n illeg^ act among the legal 
modes by which a citizen nright diaiianchise himself; nor render treajion, for inatMioe, 
innocent, by giving it the force of a dissolution of the obKgationa ef the criminal to hi* 
conntry. Accordingly, m the case of tienfield, a citizen of these States, charged wilh 
having engaged, in the port of Charleston, in an enterprise against nations at peace 
with us, and with having joined in the actual commission of hostilities, the Attorney 
General of the United States, in an official opinion, declared that the act with whidd he 
was diarged was pnnishable bylaww The same thing has been unanimously dedaied 
by two of the Gircuit. courts of the United States, 49 you will see in the charges of 
Chief Justice Jay, deUvered at Richmond, and Judge Wilson, ielirered at Philadel|ihia, 
both of which are herewith sent'* See American State Papers, volu,p, 169. 

So Edmaird Randolph-, who .^ncceeded Mr. Jefferson Ir the State De- 
p&rtment, in reply to a commnnieation of Mr. Faachet, the Frenck Mi* 
xdster^ expressed himself ihm : * 

« I cannot doubt that Captain Talbot has taken an oath to the French republic ; and, 
at the same time, I acknowledge my. belief -that no 'law 0^ any of the States prohibits 
expatriation. But it is obvious' that, to prevent frauds, some rules and ceremonies are 
necessary for its. government It then becbmes a question, whidi is also an affiur' oi 
the judiciary, whether those rales and -ceremonies have been complied with. Shoidd he 
prove to be a French citizen, her ought and will be acquitled. * Shotild he prdve ansAmdr 

rican citizen, he will be amenable to the laws." See Ameticfm State Papers, vqU $. 
» 
A case presenting the question, how far a natoralijted citizen of the 

United States, on his return to the country of his origin, could claim the 
interposition of the American Legation to protect him against the per- 
formance of the duties imposed on him as a native subject^ by the 
sovereign whose allegiance hehad renonnced, ocourred in 1840, during 
Mr. Wheaton's residetice at Berlin. To the appUcstioii of a naturalized 
dtizen of thfe United States, who had been required to perform military 
duty in Prussia, of which he was. a native, he replied : " Had you remained 
in the United States, or risited any other foreign country (except- Prussia) 
on your lawful business, you would have been protected by the Americaa 
authorities at home and abroad, in the enjoyment of all your rights and 
privileges as a naturalized ^ citizen of the United States. But having 
returned to the^ country of your birth, your native domicil and national 
character revert (so long as you repain in. the Prussian dominions), and 
you are bound in all respects to obey the laws, exactly as if you had 
never immigrated." WheoM's International Law. 

Mr. Marcy, in his r^ply to Chevalier Hulsemann, the Austrian Minister's 
demand of the U. S. Government to disavow the acts of the American 
agents in the Eosta affair, and claim for satisfitction, says:—' 

There is great £versHy and modi confhsion of opinion as to the nature and obliga- 
tions of .allegianee. By some it is held io be an uidestmctible political tie, and though 
resulting ftbm the mere aocident of Urdi, yet forever binding the subject to the sorereign i 
by. others.it is considered a poiitical connection in the nature of a civil contract, disMit* 
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uble by mutaal consent, bm aot 00 at the optio4.of eitfaeV party. * The soundi^r a&d 
more prevalent doctrine; however, is, that the citizen or'subject, having faithfiiUy pez^ 
formed the past and present duties resulting Irom his relation to the sovereign power^ 
may at any time release himself from the obligation of allegiance, freely quit the land 
of his hirth and adoption, seek through all countries a home, and select any where that^ 
which offers him the fiurest prospect of happinesk for himself and hia posterity. When 
the sovereiga power, wheresoever it may be pladed, does not answer the ends for which 
it is bestowed, when it is not exerted ibr the general welfare of the people, or has become 
oppressive to individuals, tins right to wi&draw rests on as firm a basis, tmdja similar 
ixi prmciple to tiie right wMeh legitimates resistance to tyranny. 

The conflicting laws on Uie subject of- alkgianoe are of a municipat character, and 
have no controlling c^ration beyond the territorial limits of the countriiy. ehacting 
them. All uncertainty as woll as confusion on this subject is avoided by giving, due 
consideration to the jbct, that the parties po the question now under consideration are 
two independent nations, and Ihat neither has the right to appeal to its own municipal 
laws for the rul6s to settle the matter in dispiite, which occurred within the jurisdiction' 
of a third independent power.* 

Neitiher Austrian decrees nor American lawtf can be properly invoked for aid or 
direotion in this case, but intemationa) law furnishes the rules for a correct 'dedsicAi, 
aniii by the light from thii source shed upon the transaction at Smyrna are Its true 
featores to be diBcemed. 

Bat the protection which this coantry affords to naturalized citizens or 
those who are clot|ied with its nationality, does not extend to defend them 
a^inat the anthorites of their own- coAHtry, in cases of their voluntarj 
Mam to it. In a letter of Secretary Marcy to Mr. Jackson, Charge 
d'Affairesi at Vienna^ on the 10th' of Jannary, 1854, .that gentleman 



*< i have carefully examined your despatches relating to the ease of Simon Towsig, and 
regret to find that it is one which vrili not authorize a more effective mterference than 
that which you haie already made in his behalf^ It is true, Jbe* left this 'country with a 
passport issued from this department; but as he was neither a native bom nor naturalized 
citizen, he wa« not entitled to it.'' See WkecUon^s Intematumal Lawt p> 136. 

An absence from one's country with intention to return", cannot be 
e6nstru.ed to be expatriation, nor even an avowed intent of expatriation^ 
and renunciation of allegiance, unless one become a subject of a foreign 
State. 3 Dallds, 183. Nor where one sail» from his country for iniqui- 
tons purposes. It cannot be asserted to cov^ fraud, or. to justify a 
crime. Ibid. 
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.OHAf>TER XVI. 

KATUBAUZATIOK LAW OF 1790. . 

An ^samination of the history of CoBgressional legislation, on the 
subject of tb^ naturalization laws, mnst satisfy erery one that the states^ 
men bf the Revolntion did not entertain the idea that aliens had an ab- 
aolute right to participate in the highest pserogatires of the government, 
but acted upon the subject as a matter of expediency, and treated it as a 
privilege conferred. Their action was characterized by great delibera- 
tion- and caution ; and, in this respect, their successors in Congress, until 
1824, seem to have emulated their example. From the passage of the 
first act, in 1*790, down to 1824, there :has been a uniform and constant 
advance, in the .deii^&nds of the laws pfis^ed by Cotgresd on the subject^ 
upon those on whom they authorized the privilege of citizenship to be 
conferred. I'he same cannot, however, be said, with equal truth, of the 
legislation since 1824. 

During the consideration of the bill to establish an uniform rule of 
naturalization, in lT90, there was a long and animated discussion in the 
House of Representatives, in which the views of most of the leading 
members were elicited and made known on the subject, as will be 86en 
by reference to the published Annals of Congress^ vol, i., 1146 to 1166. 
The discussion aroEfe on amotion made by Thomas Tudor Tucker, of South 
Carolina, to permit aliens to hold lands without having resided any de- 
finite period in the country, though he accompanied his motion with the 
declaration, that '' he had no objection to extending the term, entitling 
them to hold an office under government, to three years.'' At a subse- 
quent period of the debate, he again took occasion to declare that ho 
'' had no object in making his motion, but to enable the people to hold 
lands, who came from abroad to settle in the United States ;" and he 
went on to express his views^ as tof residence being made a qualification 
ibr admissioji to citizenship, as follows : 

" As to' (he* privilege of being elected to office, he was of opinion, the term of three 
or fout years was^^ term sufficiently short to acquire it in ; it was a much easier method 
of obtaining citizenship, than was practiced by other nations : neither would he object 
to any precaution being introduced into the bill, that had a tendency to prevent the 
admission 'of bad men ; if such precaution could b^ devised, consistent with their con- 
stitutional power, and could be carried into safe, and easy execution." 

Thomas Hartley, of Pennsylvania, said : 

*< He had no doubt of the policy of admitting aliens 4to the right of citizenship ; but 
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he thought gome aecarity for their Ifid^ityjoid aUefiance wm leqptnta bendee the bare 
oath; that is, be thought an actual reridenoe of snch a tesgth of t^me as would give 
a man an opportunity of esteeming ttke i^ofemment .from knowing its intrinsio Talue, 
was essentially tneeessaiy to assure us of a man's becoming a good citizen. The prac- 
tice of almost every State in the Union counteiaanoed a regulation of this nature ; and 
perhaps it was owing to a wish of this kind that the States had consented t^ give this 
power to the' General Goverho^ent The terms of citisenyhip are made too cheap in* 
some parts of the Union ; to sfty that a man shall be admitted to all the privileges of a 
citizeii, without any reeidei(Ge at all> is what 9an hardly be expected." * ^ 

Roger ShermaD, of Connecticat, who was one of .the tramers 6f the 
Federal Constitution, said : 

^ Ho presumed i^was intended by the Convention, who framed the Constitution, that 
Congress should have the power of naturalization, in order to prevent particular States 
receiving citizens, and forcing them upon others who would not have received th^m. in 
any other manner. It was therefore meant to guard agidnst an improper mode of mi-. 
turalization, rather than foreigners should be received upon easier terms than those 
adopted by the several Stateisi.** , 

James Madison, K)f Yirgipia, also one of the framers of the ConstitU' 
tion,and who was fbrempst a>mong those in favor of liberal legiflation for 
citizens of foreign birth, frankly said, ** when we are considering the • 
advantages that may re6nlt from, an easy mode of naturalization, we onght 
also to consider the cautions netiessary to guard against abuses." He 
concluded his remarks as follows : ' 

(< I should be exceedingly sorry, sur, that our rule q£ naturalization excluded a single 
person of good fame that really meant to incorpbiate himself into .our society ; on the 
other hand, I do not v?ish that any man should acquire tha privilege, but such as would 
be a real addition to the wealth or strength of the United States. It may be a question 
of some nicety, how ftir we can make our law to admit an aKen to the<right of citizenship^ 
step by step ; but there is no doubt we may» and .ought to require residence as an 
essential . , 

James Jackson, of Georgia, was not only iafayor of a long residence, 
but anxious to guard against the admission of improper persons. He 
said : ^ , ■ 

** He conceived the present subject to be of high importance to the respectability and 
character of the American name ; the veneration he had for, and the attachment he had 
to this country, made him extremely antious to preserve its good &me from injury. He 
hoped to s^ the title of a citizen of America as highly venerated and respected as a 
citizen of old Rome. I am clearly of opinion, that rather than have the common class 
of vagrants, paupers, and other outcasts of Europe, that we had better be as we are, 
and trust to the natural increase of our population for inhabitants. If the motion made 
by the gentleman from South Carolina should obtain, such people will find an easy t4' 
mission indeed to the rights of citizenship ; much too easy for the interests of the people 
of America. Nay, sir, the terms required by the bill on the table are in my mind too 
easy I think befbre a man is admitted to enjoy the high and inestimable privilege of 
a citizen of America, that something more than a mere residence among us is necessary. 
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I think he oif^ht to pam§omt time in a ettte of fitebation, aidd at the end of the term 
be able to -bring testimonials of a proper an^ decent behavior ; no man who wonld be 
a oredit to- the ctmimun!^ donld- think sodi terms difficuh or indelicate; ff bad men 
should be dissatisfied on this accoimt, aad-ehoald decline to immigrate, the regulation 
wiU hare a beneficial e£fect ; for we had fetter keep sueh> out of the country thai) admtt- 
thMn into it I conceive, sir, that an amendment of t^ Und would be reasonable and 
proper; dl the* difficulty will be to determine how a proper certificate of good behavior 
should be obtained. I think it joaight be done by vesting the power in the Grand Juiy 
or Distdot cdurts to determine on the diaracter of Ae man, as they should find iu" 



Theodore Sedgwicky ef MasKiclmsettfl, said : 



« He was against the indiscriminate admission of foreigners to the highest rights of 
human nature, upon terms so incompetent to secure the society fi^m- being overrun 
with the outcasts of Eu/ope ; besidei!^ the policy of settling the vacant territory by im- 
migration is of a doubtfbl nature. He believed in the United States the human species 
might be multiplied by a more eligible and convenient mode, than what seemed to be 
contemplated by the motion how before the committee*- He was well satisfied for 
himself, thaf there existed no absolute necessity of. peopling it in diis way ; and if 
there was no absolute necessity, he thought Congress f might use their discretion, and 
admit non^ but reputable and worthy citizens — such only were fit for the society into 
^hich they were Slended* The citizens of Amencai preferred this country because 
it is to be preferred ; the like pnnciple he wished might be held by every man''who 
came from £urope to reside-here ; 5ut there were (tC least some gvounds to fear to the 
contrary; their sensations impregnated with prejudices of e4iieation acquired undei^ 
monarchical and aridtecratical governments, may deprive them of that wish for pure 
republicanism, which is necessary in order to teste its beheficence'with that magnitude 
which we feel on the occasion. Some kind of probation, as it has been termed, is ab> 
solutely requisite, to' enable &em to feel and be sensible of the blessing. Without that 
probation, he should be sorry' to see them exiercise a right which we have, gloriously 

struggled to attajui.*' 

* » « * 

Michael J. Stone, of Maryland, expressed his views as follows : 

« I would let the term of residencq.be long enough to accomplish two objects, before 
I would consent ~to admif a foreigner to have any thing to do with the polities of this 
country. First, that he shoulcl have an opportunity of knowihg the circumstances of 
our government, and, in censequence thereof, shall have admitted the truth of the 
principles yre hold. Second, that 'he s|tould have acquired a taste for this government, 
and in order that both things may take place,- in such a way as to make liim worthy of 
admission into our society, I think a term of four or seven years ought to be required. 
A foreigner, who comes here, is not desirous of interfering immediately with our poli- 
tics ; nor, is it proper that he shouldl His immigration is governed by a difierent prm- 
ciple ; he is desirous of obtaining and holding property. I should have no objection to 
his doing this from *the first moment he sets his foot on shOre in America ; but it ap- 
pears to me that we ought to be cautious how wis admit foreigners to the other privileges 
of citizenship, and that for a reason not yet mentioned ; perhaps it may allude to the 
next generation more than to this : the present inh&bitants were most of them here when 
engaged in a long and hazardous war. They have been active in rearing up the pre- 
sent government, and feel perhaps a laudable vanity in having effected what its most 
sanguine friends hardly dared to contemplate. There is a danger of these people losing 
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what they so. greatlj esteem ; bjit the admimion of>lbre|gBen to all places of govern 
meat may tincture the system with the dregs of their iormev habits, and corrupt what 
we betieve thfe most pore, of human institutions." 

George Clymer, <Jf Peiiasyl?ani% said : . , . * 

*< In States, however, newly formed, it might be useAil to fix a short periqd ; but in the 
old States, fully peopled, he did not tiiink the idkigest which had been mentioned too 
great" . . . • 

Peter Sylvester, of New York, said : . ' ' . . 

«He thought it neil^ fer the honor nor interest of the Ignited States to admit aliens 
to the rights of jcitiz^nship indiscriminately ; he was clearly in &.vor of a term of pro- 
bation, and that their good behavior should be vouched for* He suggested the idea 
of lodging the pow<er of admittiog foreigners to.be naturalized in the District Judges^" 

The bill was finally passed without a ciU of the yeas and nays, and does 
not seetn to have had any opposition or discussion in the Senate. It 
wa& approved March 26, 1 T 90,. required ^<i(?o years' residence as a qualifi- 
cation for citizenship, and wias Embraced in ptie 8|gc.tion, which waS' ad , 
follows: 

** That any alieii, l>eing;a free white person, who«]iall have resided within the limits 
and under the jurisdiction of the United States for the term of two years, may be 
•dmitted to become a citizen thereof, on application to any common law court of record 
in any one of the States wherein he shall have resided ibr the term of one year at least, 
and making proof to the satisfaction of f uch court thi^t he is a person of good cha- 
racter, and taking the oath or affirmation prescribed by law, to support the Constitution 
of the United States, which eath or affirmation* aud^ court shall administer ; and the 
clerk of such court shall record such application, and the proceedings thereon ; and 
thereupon such person shall be considered as a citizen of the United States. And the 
children of such person so naturalized, dweHing within the United States, being under 
ihe age of twenty-one ye^s, at the time of such naturalization, shall also be consi- 
dered as citizens of the United States. . And the children of citizens of the United 
IStates, that may be bom beycmd sea» or out of the limits of the Upifed States, shall be 
considered as natural bom citizens.' Protnded, That the ri]g^t of citizenship shaU not 
descend to persons whose Others have never been resident in the United States, Provided 
also, That no person heretofore proscribe^ by any State shall be admitted a citizen 
aforesaid, except by an act of the Legislatuzo' Of the Stfite in w)iidi such person was 
pwicribed." 
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KiTURALIZATIOK LAW OF 1796. 

The consideration of the bill enacted into a law in IT 95 again elicited 
a warm discussion fax thes House of Representative^, as will be seen by refer- 
ence to the published Annals of Congress of 1T93-95, page 1.004 to 
1133. Samuel Dexterj Jr., of Massachusetts, led off in the debate, 
''expressing his disapprobation of the facility by which, under the exist- 
ing law, aliens may acquire citizenship," and moved that the term of 
two years' residence be striken out and a blank left, ^'to be filled up after 
more mattlre consideration," which was agreed to. He. also proposed an 
amendment in reference to the mercantile foreigners who might wish» to 
acquire citizenship. , ' # ' - - . 

John Page, of Virginia, though, coinciding with the views olf .Mr. 
Madisoti, in regard to the naturalization of foreign citizens, expressed 
himself as follows : — " . . 

«He approved the design of the-mov^, because he thougfht nothing more desirabje 
than to see good order, public yiHue, and true morality, constituting Uie character of 
^ntizens of tl^e United States; f<Jr' without morality, and itideed a general sense of reli- 
gion, a RepubUcan Government cahnot flourish, nay, cannot long exist; since without 
these, disorders will arise which the strong, arm' of powerful Government can alone cor- 
rect or retrieve." . *, . 

Mr. Dexter subsequently nloved another amendment, that "no alien 
should be admitted to th^ rights ctf citizenship, but on the oath of two 
credible witnesses^ that in their opinion l^e was of' good moral character 
and attached to the welfare of this country. '^ This motion was seconded 
by Theodore Sedgwick, of Massachusetts, who spoke as follows : — 

^ Americk," he said, <<if her political institutions should on experience be found to be 
. wisely adjusted, and she shall, improve Imj natural advantageiS, had opened to her view 
a more rich and glorious prospect than ever was prescfited to man. She has chosen for 
herself a government which left to the citizen as great a portion of freedom as was 
consistent with a social compact. All believed the preservation of this government, in 
its purity, indispensable to the continuance of our happiness^ The foundation on which 
it rested was gf&neral intelligence and public virtue; in othev words, wisdom to discern, 
' and patriotism to<pursue the general good. He had pride, and he gloried in it, in 
believing, his countiymen more wi86 and virtuous than any other people on earth; 
hence he believed them better qualified to administer and to support a Republican 
Government This character of Americans was Ui^ result of early education, aided 
indeed by the discipline of the Revolution. 

«• • • 'k ••'• • 
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' Mnch information (he tuff) tai^ht be obtaiiieJ by ttte experience of othen, i( in 
Respite of it, we were not determined to be 'gctided only by a Tiiionaiy tixeoiy. The 
aneient Republics of Greece and Rome (said he), see "^di whal jealousy they guarded * 
the rights of citiztoship against adulteration by foreign 'mixture. The Swiss nation Qte 
said), in modem times, had not been less jedous on the same subject Indeed, no 
example could be found, in the history of man> to authorize the experiment which had 
been made by the United States. It seemed to |iaTe been adopted by universal practice 
as a maxim, that the rq>ublican character was no way to be formed but by early 
edueatioD. In some instances, to form this character, those propensities which are 
generally considered as almost irresistible, woto appeased and subdued. And shall v^ 
(he^ asite4) alone adopt the rash theory, that the subjects of all govemmentSy despotic, 
monarchical, and aristocraticaly are, as soon as they set foot on American ground, 
qualified to participate in administering the sovereignty of our countiy? Shall we 
hold the benefits of American citizenship 'so cheap as to invite, nay, almost bribe, the' 
discontented, the ambitious, and. the avaridous* o;f every .country to accept ^hem ! 
We had (he said) on this subject^ not only example, but warning. WUl gentlemen (said 
Mr. S.) recolleot the rage of ages, which existed in the country frpm which we came, 
between the Saxon,^ Danish, and Norman. immigrants and ihe nativei^of the country] 
The cruelties, the oppressions, the^ assassination^, in a word, the i^^iseries td which this 
gave birth? Perhaps it might he said that in this instance the imnugrants were hostile 
invaders; but the si^e events took* place In the decline of the Roman empire, between 
ike immigrants who weie invited to occupy the vac&tet'frontiers and the ^ancient inhabi- 
tants^ although the former ought to have been united to the latter by every principle of 
affection and gratitude. By these and almost an infinity lof other instances, it would not 
be rash to conclude, that,' by the undeviating principles of human nature, whenever the 
inhabitants of one country should be permitted to settie in another by national affections, 
a union would be formed unjfnendl^ not only "to ancient mhabitants, but also to social . 
order. Our own experience was not, he believed, in opposition to ihe general observa- 
tion. Although this reasoning was to his mind conclusive against a general and india- 
ciiminate admission of aliens to the right of citizenship, yet he did net wish it should 
go to a complete exclusidn. ^ - 

William Vans Murray, of Maryland, declared : ' 

« He was quite mdijB^nt if not fifty immigrants came into tins country in a year's 
time. It would be unjust to hinder them, but impolitic to encourage theiq« He was 
afraid that, coming from a quarter of the world so fiill of disorder and corruption, they 
mifl^t contaminate the purity and simplicity of the American chahicCer." . 

Ezekiel Gilbert, of New York; said : 'J 

«The term of residence, before admitting aliens, ought to be very much longer than 
mentioned in the hill." 

Theodore Sedgwick, of MassachnsettSi said : 

** He agreed to the idea of Mr. Gilbert He wished that a method could be found of 
permitting aliens to possess and transmit property, without, at the same time, giving 
them a right to vote." 

James Madisbn, of Virginia, remarked, as follows : 

<• There was no class of immigrants fiom whom so much "was to be apprehended, as 
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those who ^hQuld olitain parofievtjr in jUuppuigf U^ greater nm^f miui4o \^ fyfnd 
from them than from any mBpfi^ce^ in votes at^AQ flection. If ]ie lyere diappaed- |p 
niike )^y distinction of o^e da^fs jof inunigrajits more than another, aa to the iength of 
time before they should be ^admittc^ citizi^ns, it would be as to the mercantfle people — «8 
those persons may, by po(s9ess^D|[ th^smaelFes of A^aerican ship])^ and seamen, be eu- 
aUed clajidesti^iely toiavoi; suydb partic^ilar |^taL(V9s in the way of trade as they may 
tjiinjt proper " - , 

For caKrying into more complete effect the power given by the Cgnfitir 
tution,. this bill finally parsed t^ei House^ met with no opposition in the 
£efiatie, and was approved Jajiaary 29, 1795. By it a residence of fttse 
years was required, and some other important eondltions i6 the admission 
of citizenship imposed. The. main provisions of it were as follows : 

That any ^ien, being a free white person, ntay b^ admitted to. become a citizen of the 
United States, or any of them, on the following conditions^ and not otherwise* First. 
He shall have declared, on oath or affirmation, before the Supreme, Superior, District 
or-Cij-cuit court of some one of the States, or of the Territories Northwest or Snuth.of 
the river Ohio, or a Circuit or Pisttict court of the United States, three years at leaat 
before his admission, that it was, bona fide, i^ intention |o become a dtizea of ibe 
Pnited States, and to isenounce foreyer all allegiance and fidelity to any f(M»ign |«iii^ 
jK>tentate, .State, or aoyereignty, whereof iuch Alien ^u$y at 4hat tSJ^ be a dtiiwii <gr 
subject. Secondly. He i^all, at the time of hi^. application V* be admitted, dpdam, op 
oath or affif mation, before j^onie one of the courts aforesaid, that h,e has i^sided within the 
United States five years at least, «nd within the. State or Teiritoiy where such ooiut is 
at the time held, one yeaf at least ; that he will support the Gcmstitation of the United 
States ; and that he dpth abs(^utdy and laaiax^ lentmnce and abjure 4U aflegianca and 
.fidelity to any foreign prince, potentate. State, or spyereignty whatevei^ and particalarly 
by name, the prince, potentate, State pr sovereignty^ whejreof he was before a citizen or 
subject ; which proceedings ^hall b^ recorded by the clerk of the court. Thirdly. The 
court admitting such alien shaU be satisfied that *he has redded within the limits and 
. under the jurisdiction of the Unite'd States, fite years ; and it shall further appear to 
their satisfaction that, during that time, he haii behaved as a man of a good moral cha- 
racter, attached to the {gindples of the Constitutioii <^ the United^ States, and weH-dis- 
posed to the good order and happiness of Am same. Fourthly. In case the alien 
applying to be admitted to' citizenship shall have borne any hereditary title, or been of 
any of the orders <of nobUity, in the Kingdom or State- from which he came, he shall, in 
addition to the- above requisites, make an express renunciation of his title or order of no- 
bility, in the>eourt to whicl^ his a,pplication shall be made; which renunciation sh^ be 
recorded, in the said court. 

Sec..^. Provided always^ and be it Juriher enacted. That any alien now lefflding 
within the limits and under the jurisdiction of the tjnited States, may be admitted to 
become a citizen, on his declaring, on oath or afiHrmation, in some one of the courts 
afores&id, tljiathe has resided two years, at le^st, within and under the jurisdiction of 
the same, and onQ.year, at least, within the Stfite or Territory where such court is at 
the time held ; that he wiU support the Constitution of the United States, and that he 
doth absolutely and entirely renounce and abjure aft allegiance and fidelity to any for- 
eign prince, potentate. State or sovereignty whatever, and particularly by name, the 
prince, potentate. State, or jsove^gnty, whereof \^ wi|s before a . citizen ^or subject ; and 
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moreover, 6n its appearing to the taHsfiietion of the oDurt, thAt, during the Mid term M 
two yeare, he h«s behdred to a mkn of goo4 mond eUarMter) attached to the Conetkiip 
tlkm of the United Stafee, and weQ^ieposed te the good ordet and happinen of te 
mine ; and when the alien applying for adonnton to eitizenbhip thall have borne any 
hereditary tide» or been of any of the orderr of nobility in >th^ Kingdom or 'State from 
which he came, on hie, moreover, making in the eoorl an express rennncialion of hie 
title or order of nobility, before he 8hal( be entitled to such admission ; all ef which prO" 
oeedings, required in this proviso to be performed in die e^tirt, -shall be Recorded by the 
derk thereof. » * '^ 

See. 3. And be H fitrtKer enacted, T)iat the children of persons duly naturalized^ 
di«elling within the United States, and being under the age of twenty-one, years, at the 
time of such naturalization, and the children of citizens of the United States hoKli out 
of the limits and jurisdiction of the United States, shall be consideied as citizenftjof thn 
United States : Provided, That the right of citizenship • shall not descend on persons 
whose fiithers have never been reiident of the United States : Provided also. That no 
perBon hereto^e proacrilj^ by any State, or who has beeta legally convicted of having 
joined the army of Great Britain, during the late war, shall be admitted as afoiesaid. 
Without the consent of the Legi^atoie of the State in which such person was proscribed. 



CHAPTE^l, XVIJL - 

NATURALIZATION .I^W OF 1*798. 

On the 17th of April, H98, Joshua Ooit, of Connecticut, said, in the 
House of BepresentatiTes,4h8t "trom the preseht situation of things, he 
apprehended some^alterations would be necessary in the present law for 
the naturalization of foreigners ;" and he therefore prpposed that " the 
committee appointed for. the protection of commerce and the defence of 
our country, be directed to inqtiire and report whether it be not expedient 
to suspend -or to amend the act establishing an uniform rule of naturali- 
zation." As will be ionqd by reference to the Anruffh of Congress of 
1797-99, vol vL,p. 1454, this resolution was unanimously adopted a day 
or two afterwardSi and of which the following account is given : . 

Mr. Sitgieaves wished the committee to have die whole subject before them, in order 
that they might report a new system inspecting naturalization of foreigners, if they 
ehouid think it necessary. He thought our present situation eafled for regulations on 
dus head ; since, at a time when we may very shortly be involved in war, there are an 
immense number of Frendi citizens in our country. He could not say what might be 
the proper measures to be taken with respect to those persons ; they should be such as 
the interests of the country require; these might be to place them und^ certain regu<> 
ktions, or by sending tixem out of the country. He move^ to add to the resolution, 
therefore, -die following words, viz. : '* And ftirther to concider and report upon the ezpe* 
9 
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dmey of estaUkhing by bw, regulatioot reBpectiiog tiiens amvinf or tending wil}u9 
ibe Unitod States.*' Some ooiwertatioii took pl|u» is to the propriety of letting tbis 
wiolution ^lie for the preeeqt, on aocoont of soma constitutional objections; 'but Mb. 
Davis, of Kentucky, stating the necessity of some regulation of this- kind, from a &ct 
within his own knowledge of a Frenchman residing in that St^te, who» some time ago, 
ha4 issued a numbep of oomqflssions for d certain expedition, which commissions are y^t 
in existence, and that this person constantly employs himself in alienating the affections 
of the people of that State. from thdr government ; the resolution was iknmediately and 
unanimously adopted. , 

The Oommittee to whicli the refifolution was referred, made a report 
thereon — accompanied by the following resolutions, the two first of which, 
aftQT some discussion, were adopted, as will be seen by referring to the 
Annals of bongreas of IT^T-^S, voL il, p. J566 : 

Reaoived, That provision ought to be- made by. law, to. prolong the tetrm of residence 
within the vT^ited States, which shall be proved by an alien before he shall be admitted 
to b^ome a citizen of the United States, or of any. State. 

ifesolvedf That provision be made, by law, for ^ report «id ri^stry of all Aliens who 
shall continue resident^ or shiill hereafter |rrive within the United States, with suitable 
descriptions of their places of b^t^ and citisenship, .and placoB of arrival and residenco 
within the United .States, #» • 

Resolved, Thai provision be made by layr foi the apprehending, securing, or removal, 
$$ the case n^ay require, df all aliens, being *males, of tke age of fourteen years and 
upwards, who sh^l continue \» reside or shall arrive within: tho United States, being 
native 'citizens, or subjects of a^y country the goveminent .whereof Ihall declare war 
against the United States, or shall threaten, attempt, or perpetrate any inyasion or pre- 
datory incursions upon ^eir territory; as soofi as may be after the President of the^ 
United States shall make proclamation of such event. Providing in all cases where 
such aliens are no^'chargeable with aotusd hostility, that the period settled by any treaty 
with such'hostile natioti) or other reasoha])le peripd, according to the usages of nations, 
and the duties of humanity, shall be a]lowe4 for tho .departure of such aliens, with all 
their effects, from the territoiy of the United States ; and excepting all cases of such 
aliens to whom passports 'or licenses of residence may be granted consistently with the 
public safety. . 

Pending the consideration of thesb resolhtions,' an animated debate was 
had, as appears by the Annals of Congress of 1T9T-99, vol. il, 1568 to '80! 
Mr. Harper, of Maryland, moved to amend the first resolution as follows : 
" That provision oilght to be made by law for preventing any person 
becoming entitled to the rights of a citizen of the United States, except 
by birth.'' This was declared would-be a substitute to the resolution, 
and therefore aot in order, whereupon Mr. Otis, of Massachusetts, pro- 
posed to add,'' and that no alien bom, who is not at present a citizen of 
the United States, shall hereafter be capable of holding any office of 
honor, trugt, or profit, under the United States ;" to which Mr. Harper 
pioved to add, " or of voting at the election 6i a,uj miember of the Legis- 
lature of the United States, or of Any State ;" which, he* subsequently 
withdrew, tintil he had ^u opportunity to examine. the Constitution and 
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had satisfied his inind that it wafi^o/t in violatiQii of U. At a tabs^qnent 

stage of the debate, Mr. Otis also withdrew his ameHdment. Daring 

the discassion, mapy of the' members, howef er, expressed themselres in 

favor of a much longer period of residence to acquire citizenship than 

was then required. 

Robert Goodloe ^a^per, of Maryland, who was a member' of the Con- 

veation which formed the Federal Constitution, spoke as follows : ' 

• 

He believed that it was high time we dhould recover from the mistake Whieh thi« 
ceontry fell into when it first began to form its constitutions, of admitting foreigners V> 
citizenship. This mistake, he believed, had been productive of very great- evils to this 
conntry, and, nnless corrected, he w^is apprehensive those evils would greatly increase'. 
He believed the time was now come when it would be proper to declare that notiiing 
but birth should entitie a man t(> dtiaenship -in^this country. He thoughpthis was'a 
proper season lor making the deckuiation. He. believed the United States had expe- 
rience enough to cure them of the folly of bdieving that the strength and happiness of 
the country would be promoted by admitting to the rights of citizenship all the congre- 
gations of people who resort to. these sliores from every part of the world. Under these 
impressions, which, as he supposed they would have the same force u{k)n otherd as upon 
himself, he should not detain the Conin^ttee by dilating upon, he proposed to. amend the 
resolution by adding to it the following words, viz.: <* that provision ought to be made 
by law for preventing any person becoming entitled to the right9 of a citizen of the 
United States, except by biith." . ' i 

Mr. Harper said* he was for giving fdreign^rs etery fiuality of acquiring property, of 
holding this property, of ta&ing th^ir families, and of transferring their property to their 
families. He was willing they should form citizens for us ; but as' to the rights of citi- 
zenship, he was not willing they should bcf eAjoyed, except by persons bom in this coun- 
try* He did not think even this was desirable by the persons thfemtelves* Why^ ho 
asked, did foreigners se^k a residence in this country? He supposed. it'was either Uf 
better their condition or to live under a government better, and moie' free*than the one 
they had left. But was it necessary these persons should -at once becoine entitled to 
take a part in the concerns of our government 1 He believed it was by no means neces- 
sary, either to their happiness or prosperity, and he was sure it would npt tend to the 
happiness of this country. If the native citizens are not indeed adequate to the perform- 
ance of the duties of government,^ it might be expeditet to invite legislators or voters 
from other countries to do that' business for which they themselv^ are not 'qualified. 
But if the people of the country, who ow<b their birth to it, are adequate to all the duties 
of the government, he could 'not see for what reason strangers should be admitted; 
strangers who, however acceptable they may be in other respects, could not have the 
same views and attachments with, native citizens. Under this view of the subject, |ie 
was convinced it was an essential policy, which lay at the bottom of dvil society, that 
no foreigner should be permitted to, take a part in the government. There might have 
been, Mr. H. acknowledged, individual exceptions, and there may be again, to this gene- 
ral rule, but it was necessary to make regulations general, and he believed the danger 
arising from admitting foreigners, generally, to citizenship, would be greater than the 
inconveniences aijsing from debarring from citizenship the most deserving foreigners. 
He believed it would have been weH for tiiis country, if the principle contained in this 
amendment had been adopted soOn^r ; he hoped it would now b^ adopted. V 
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Harrisoii Sraj Otid/ o( Mius^htisettB, toid :.^ • 

^ Gentlemen co\ild certainly read the Constitution^fbr themselves, and draw their Qwn 
odnciotions from it - ^e himself' had not the smallest dofibt as to the constitutionaiifty 
of restricting aliens in the way proposed He faetieyed that Gonigress, having the power 
to establish an uniform rule of natundization, could, if they thought |N'oper, make a 
residence of forty or fifty years necessary before an alien should be entitled to citisen- 
ship, which would extend to the whole life of a person, and prove an efiectual exclusion. 
If Congress, then, had a right to exclude foreigners altogether from citizenship, any 
modification .of that right was certainly within their power, and would be an advantage . 
to aliens* for which they ought ^ be grateful. There would b^ nothing in this. contrary 
to the«ConBtiiiition ; for it was always aduiowledged that where^an absolute power mi^ 
be exercis^, a oonditiim^l power ttay also be exercised. What advantiage, he asked, was 
derived to tius country from givmg Aliens eligibility to office T The people of tlUs country 
>were certi&ihly eqi\al to the legislation and administratien of thdr own government,' 
^ . cdmprising*all the aliens who are nbw beoome ditisgns. , He fa^ no doubt but many 
aliens would become very-wluable acqvintionB toHhis cottntry; but he had no idea of 
admitting them into the government He did not' wii&« to open the door to the 
kitrigues of other coui|tries, whosis chief attention is paid to the obtaining of influence iA 
tbo internal concerns of the countries over whic|i'they wish to hcive dominion. And he 
oonld see it pessiBle that p(aw>ns might be furnished by such a ooimtry to come here 
and buy lands*", and by tH^t m^ans, in time, get into the government Great Britian, he 
said, was very careful of the avenues which led to her Hberiy in &is respect Aliens were 
there excluded from' holding aU places of honor, profit,, or truiit The sitnation <^ 
America heretofore was different from \vhat it is at pro^ent ft had not on(y. been 
thought good policy, in timee past, to lencoMrage foreigners to coqae to tiiis country, but 
also to admit them info &e' Legislature, and othor important c^ces. But now, said he, 
America is growing into a nation of importan^se) audit would be an object with foreign 
nations to gain an influence in t)ur councils; and, before any such' attempt was made, H 
was proper to^inake provision against it; for if the time ev^ diould arrive when a num- 
ber of .persons of this description had foi^d theur way into the Legislatttre, a motion of 
this kznd^ would of course be very odious. If, however, gentlemen were of a difierent 
opinion, and think the object vvould be better accomplished, by extending the resadepce 
of aliens, he should not object po ihat course being taken, tii&ugh he thought the one 
he proposed peifeSi^y wilfainr the powef of the House." 

Samuel Sitgreayes. of PennsylvaQia, said :— ' 

«H6 wished th9t, in attaining an object in which all seemed to concur, they might 
avoid any constitutional embarrassment; and this, it was allowed, might be done by 
extending the time of residence of aliens so far as to prevent them' fronr ever becoming 
dtizens, by which means persons who could not be considered as having a common 
interest with the citizens of the country, would be efiectually excluded from holding 
offices in the government 

« The great object was to prevent such persons from being elected into either branch 
of (he Legislatttre, or into the offices of President or Vice President; offices in which 
the epvereignty of the countiy is materially concerned, and m which, of course, foreign 
influence might prove most mischievous. H^e hoped, therefore, that the present motion 
would be withdrawn, and that the same object would be attained in the way he had 
menti(»ied*'' 
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Qd the 15th of May^ 1T98', the Oammittee to wkieh the resolutioft of 
i&itructions was referred, reported a supplementary bill to the naturaliza- 
tion law of IT 95, which, after T^rions amendments; and considerable dis- 
cussion, passed the House of Bepresentati^es, without a call Of the yeas 
and nays, on the 22d of the same month. It does not appear to have 
had any opposition or disciission in the Semite, and was also agreed to 
in that body without a call of the yeaa and nays. The n^otion to require 
fourteen years' residence was carried ' by but dne of a majority in the 
House of Bepresentatires, the vote beii\g 41 to 40. ' » 

Joseph McDowell, of North Carolina, said >-^ 

« He hoped this blank would not be filled with 80 long a time. The residence now 
required from foreignen before they can' become dtizens'is five years. He would not 
object to an increase of the length of this term to seven yeafs; or, if the committee 
thought nine better, he would- not object to it He did not wish to discourage fm 
immigration to this country of respectable foreigners, by baning them from the rights 
of citizenship. The policy of tl^s countxy had always been different, and he did not 
wish entirely to change *itr"' - • ' • 

William Graik, of Maryland, said :~^'( 

*< He was disposed to go much &rther than is proposed, in this bill, in restricting aliens 
from becoming citizens of this cotintry. He should have no objectioh to say, tbflit no 
foreigner coming into this country after this time, shall ever becomes citizen." 

James A. Bayard^ of Delaware, said : - 

** Aliens cannot be considered aik members of the society of die United States ; our 
laws are yiuwed on the groui^d Of our policy^ and whatever is granted to ali#n% is a mere 
matter oi favor \ and, if it is taken away,' they have no right to complajp." 

The supplement thus discussed waA ap|)roTed June 18, 179S; Required a 
residence of fourteen years to be admitted to citizenship, and imposed 
various other conditiona and restrictions. The following is a copy of it : 

That no alien shall be admitted to becon^e a citizen of the United 'States, or of any 
State, unless in the manner prescribed by the act entitled "An act to est^Ksh an uni- 
form rule of naturalization, and to repeal the act heretofore passed on that tbubject ;" he 
shall, have declared his intention to btcaroA a citizen of the United States five years, at 
least, before his admissloii, and. shall, at the time of his application to be admittet^, de» 
dare and prove, to the satisfaeCioii of the court having jurisdiction in the case, .that he 
has redded withm the United -States fourteen years, at least, and within the State or 
Territory wheie or for whieh such court is at the time held, five years, at least, besides con- 
forming to the other deelarations> renunciations, andproofii, by the said act required, any 
thing therein to tibie contrary thereof notwftfastanding : Provided, That any alien, who was 
residing within the limits, and under the jurisdiction of the United States, before the 
twenty-ninth day of. January, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-five, may, 
within one year after the passage of this act ; and any alien who shall have mad« the 
dedaratMB of his intentien to become a citizen of the United States, in conformity to 
the provisions of the act entitled <<An lact to establish an uniform rale of naturaliza- 
tion, and to repeal the aet heretofore passed on that sabjebt,*' may, within four years 
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after haying made the declaration aforesaid, be admitted to become, a citizen, in t^e 
manner prescribed by the said act, upofi his making proof that he has resided five yeats, 
at least, within the limits, and under the jurisdiction of the United States : And prooi- 
ded ako. That no alien, who shajl be a native bom citizen, denizen, or subject of any 
nation or State with whotn the United Stsites shaH be at war, at the time of his appti* 
cation, shall be then admitted to become a dtizen of the United States. 

Sec. 2. And.be it further enaetedf That i). shall' be the duty of the clerk, or other 
recording officer, of .the court before wiiom a declaration has been, or shall be made, by 
any alien, of his intention^ to become a citizen of the United States, to certify and trans- 
mit to the office of tha Secretary of State of the United States, to be there filed and 
recorded, an- abstracf of such declaration, in which, when hereafler made, shall be a 
suitable description of the nan^e, age, nation, residence, and occupation, for the time 
being,' of the alien ; such certificate to be made< in all cases, where the declaration has 
been or shall be made, before the passing of this act, within three months thereafter ; 
and in all other cases, within two months after the declaration shall be received by the 

. c^rt; and„ in all cases hereafter arising, th^re shall be paid to the derk, or recording 
officer as aforesaid, ^o defray the expense of such abstract and certificate, a fee of two 
dollars; and the clerk, or o^cer to' whom such fee shall be paid tendered, who shall 
refuse or neglect to make and certify ani abstract, as 'aforesaid, shall forfeit and pay tfaa 
sum of ten dollars; # 

Sec. 3. And Ife it further enacted,ThAt in ril cases of naturalization heretofore permitted, 
or which shall' be permitted,' under the laws of the United States, a certificate shall be made 
to, and filed in the office 4>f the Secretary of l^tate, ^containing a copy of the record respect- 
ing the alien, and the decree of order of admission by the court before whom the proceed- 
ings thereto have been, or shall be had > , And il shall be the duty of the clerk, or other re- 
cording offi^r of such court, to make and transmit such certificate, in all cases whidi have 
already occurred within thrtie months after the passing 6{ this act ; and, in all future cases, 
within two months- from and after the naturalization of an alien, shall be granted by any- 
oourt competent thereto : And, in all ftiture cases, there shall be paid to such clerk, or 
lecordiivg officer, the ^um of two dollars, as a fee for /rach certificate, before the natura- 
lization prayed for Shall be allowed : And the clerk or recording officer, whose duty it 
shall be to make and transmit the certificate aforesaid, who shall be convicted of a 

• willful negliect therein, shall forfeit.and pay the sum of ten dollars for each and every 
offence. » • 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That all white persons^ aliens, (accredited foreign 
ministers, consuls, or agents, their families and domestics excepted) who, after the pass- 
ing of this act, shall continue to reside in any- port or place within the territory of the 
United States, shall be reported, if free and of' the ag6 of twenty-one years, by them, 
selves, or being under the age of twenty-one years, or holden in service by their 
.parent, guardian, master, or mistress, in whose (caie they shall be, to the clerk of the 
District court of the district, if living within t^n miles of the port or place in which 
their residence or arrival shall be, and otherwiM, to the collector of such port or place 
or some officer or other person there, or nearest thereto, who shall be authorized by the 
Pre^dent of the United States, to register aliens : And a report, as aforesaid, shall be 
ihade in all cases of residence, within six months from and 'after the passing of this act, 
and, in all after cases, within forty-eight hours after the first urrival or coming into the 
territory of the United States ; and shall ascertain the sex, place of bhrth, age, nation, 
place of allegiance or citi^nship, condition or occupation, and place of actual or in- 
tended residence within the United States, o£ the alien or aliens reported, and by whom 
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report is made. Ajid it shall be the ^luty of the clerki or odier officer or pertson autho 
riz^, who shall receive such report, to record the same in a book to be kept for tjhat 
paxpoae, and to grant to the per^n maiking Ae report, and to each individual concerned 
therein, whenever required, a certificate of sudi repo^^ and registry ;' and whenever such 
repon and registry shall be made to and by anj officer or person authoriied as afor^ 
said) .other thait the clerk of the District court,' it >flhall be the duty of Buch officer, or 
other person, to certify and transmit, within three montbi thereafl^, a transcript of such 
registry to the said clerk of the District court of the district in which the same shall 
happen, who- shall file the same in a book, to be \ept by him for that purpose. And the 
clerk, officer, or other person authorized to register aliens, shall be entitled to receive, for 
each report and registry, of on6 individual or family of individuals, th^ sum of fifty 
cents, and for every certificate bf a report and registry the sum of fifty 'cents, to be paid 
by the person duiking ^r requiring the saoM, respective^. And the derk of the JDistrict 
court, to whom a return of the registry of any alien shall have been madc^ as aforesaid, 
and the successor of ^uch cl^rk, and of any other officer or person authorized to' register 
aliens, who shall hold any former registry, shall and may gntnt certificates thereof, to 
the same effect as the original register might do. And the derk of each District -court 
shall, during one year from the passing of this act, make monthly returns to the Depart- 
ment of Sfote, of all aliens registered and returned, as aforesaid, in his office. 

Sec 5. And* be it further enatted,'T\aX every alien, v^ho shall continue to reside, or 
who shall arrive, as aforesaid, of whom a report is required as afqresaid, who shall refiise 
or neglect to make such report, and to receive a certificate thereof, shall forfeit and pay 
the sum of two dollars ; and any justice of the peace, or other dvil magistrate, who has 
authority \o reqifire surety of the peace, shall and may, on complaint made to him 
thereof, cause such alien to be brought'' before him, there to give surety of the peace jand 
good behavior during his residence within the United States, or for such term as the 
justice or other magistrate shall deem reasonable, and until a report and registry of such 
alien shall b^ made, and a certificate thereofVeceived as aforesaid;- and in failure of 
such surety, such alien shall and may be committed to the common jail, and shall be 
there held, until the order wHich the justice or magistiHte shall and may reasonably 
make in the premises, shall be peHbtmed, and every 'person, whether alien or other, 
having the care of any alien or aliens,' under the age of 21 years, or ^pf any white alien 
holden in service, \^ho shall refiise apd neglect t^ make report thereo^l^ as aforesaid, shaU 
forfeit the sum of two dollars, for each and every muior or servant, monthly, and every 
montl), until a report and' registry, and a certificate thereof shall be had, as aforesaid. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That in respect to every alien, who shall come to 
imde within the United States after the passing of this act, the time of the registry -of 
such alien shall be taken to*be the 4hne when the term of residence 'vnthin the limits 
and under the jurisdiction of the United States, shall have commenced, in case of an 
application by such alien, to be admitted a citizen of the United States ; and a certificate 
of sudi registry shall be required, in proof of the term of residence, by the court to whom 
such applications shall and may be made. 

Sec 7. And be it further^ eniicted, That all and singular the penalties established by 
this act, shall and may be recovered in the name, and to the use, of any person who will 
inform and sue for the same, before any jndge, justice, or court, having jurisdiction in . 
fuch case, and io the amount. of such penalty, respectively. 
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CHAPTER' XIX. , ^ 

KATURALKAnON LAW OF 1802, AND SUP^UOIENTS. 

Thomas Jefferson; though at an ealier period greatly adverse to What 
was then denominated liberal legislation towards foreigners, was opposed 
to the act of 1798, and ia his first Message to Congress, after liis election 
to the Presidency, referred to the subject as follows, as will appear by a 
refepence to his^ Message, December, 1801, in the Annals of Congress of 
i8ai-2,jp. 16: . 

i cannot omit recommending a.reTisal of the -laws on the subject of naturalization. 
ConeTidering the ordinary chances of human life, a denial of citizenship under a resi- 
dence of fourteen years, is a denial to a great proportion of those who ask it, and con- 
trols a policy pursued from theirifirst settlement, bj many of these States, c^d still' believed - 
of consequence to their prosperity. And shall we refuse to the unhappy fugitives from 
distress, that hospitality which- the savages of the wirdemess extended to our fathers in 
arriving in this land ? Shall oppressed humanity find no asylum oq this globe 1 The 
Constitution, indeed,, has wisely provided that/ for admission to certain offices of impor- 
tant trust, a residence shall be required sufficient to develop c^ara^ter and desigx^ 
But might not the general, character and capabilities of a citizen be safely communicated 
to every one manifesting k bona fide purpose ef embarking his life ai\d fortunes per- 
manently with us? — with restrictions, perl^aps, to guard against the fraudul^t usurpation 
of our flag — an abuse of whidi brings so much embarrasspiept and loss on the genuine 
citizen, and so much danger to the nation of being involved in war, that no endeavor 
should, be spared to detect and suppress it. 

In obedience to this recol^mendation, and in pursuance of a number 
of petitions presented, at the comm^encement of the session, from aliens 
in New York and other place3^,a* committee was appointed on the salyect 
in the House of Representatives; which reported a bill at an early day. 
This bill se^ns to have elicited no discussion, its opponents in the House 
contenting themselves with a call of the yeas and niays, which were : 50 
yeas, 2*r nays. See Annals of Congress of 1801-2, pages ^64, 986-88-^ 
93, 1132-33-55-5T. In the Senate, the bill was amended and finally 
passed by a vote of 18 yeas to 8 nays. The act thus passed, again 
reduced the residence required to five years^ where it still remains. It 
was approved April 14, 1802. The first section of the act ia a copy of 
.that of 1795, with the following modifications and amendments: that the 
person applying shall, at the time of his admission, swear or affirm ta 
support the Constitution of the United States ; that the court shall be 
satisfied that he has resided, not only within the United States five years 
at least, but within the State or Territory where such court is at the time 
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)ield^ one yei^r at least ; that the oatb Ckf the •ppUcaut shell m no cas^ be 
^allow^d to prove his residence;, that no alien who shall be si nattve 
citizen, deniiiten or subject Of any country, State or sovereign; with whom 
the United States shall be at war, at the time of bis application, shall 
be then admitted to citizenship ; and also peimittfng persons residing in 
the United States between the 29th Hanuiiry, 1*795, and the 18th. Jane, 
1798, to become citizens; tiie fourth section relating to children of per- 
sons naturalized, the same as that of the th|rd section of the act of 1795 ; 
and the second and third sections are aA follow^ : — 

That in addition to the directiont Aforesaid, all free white persons, being aliens, who 
nay arrive in the United States after the passing of this act, shall, in order to 1)e«Dme 
citizens of the United States, make registiy, and obtain certificates, in the following 
manner, to wiJt : everj person desirous of being naturalized shall, if of the age of twenty- 
one years, make report of himself; or if under the age of twenty-one years, or held in 
service, [|hall be reported by his parent, guardian, master or mistress, to the clerk of tha 
District court' of the district where such alien or ^aliens shall arrive, or to some other 
court of record of the United States, or of either of 'the territorial districts of the samc^ 
or of a particular State; and such report shall ascertain the name, birth-place, ago^ 
nation 'and allegiance of each alien, together with the country whence he or she 
migrated, and the place of his or her intended settlement; and it shall be the duty of 
■och derk, on receiving such report, to record the same in his office,* and to grant to th» 
person making such report, and to each individual concerned tbetein, whenever he shall 
be required, a certificate under his hand 'and sesd of 'o|iic§, of such report and 'registry ; 
and lor receiving and registering^ each»report of an individual or family, he shall receive 
fifty cents ; and for each certificate gtranted pursuant to this apt, to an individual or fiunily, 
fifty cents ; and such certificate shall be exhibited to the court ^ by eveiy alien who may 
arrive in the United States, after the passing of this act, on bin application to be 
naturalized, as evidence of the time <)f his arrival within the United States. 

And whereasy doubts have arisen whether certain courts of record in some of tha 
States, are included within the description of District or Circuit courts : 

Be it further enacted. That every court of record in any individual State, having 
common law jurisdiction, and a seal an4 clerk or prothonotary, shall bp considered as a 
District court within the meaning of this act, and every alien who may have been 
naturalized in any such court, shall enjoy, from and after the passing of the act, the 
same rights and privileges, a$i if he had been naturalized in a District or Circuit court 
of the United States. 

A supplementary act to that of 1802 was passed March 26, 1804, 
providing for certain aliens to beconae citizens of the United States, who 
resided in the conntry between the 18th of Jane, 1798, and the 14th of 
April, 1802; and also for widows and children of aliens who bad died 
after having complied with certain directions of the act of 1802. On the 
3d of March, 1813*, an act was passed requiring a continued residence of 
five years immediately preceding to the admission of citizenship, which 
was repealed by an act passed June 26, 1848. By an act of July 30, 
1813, persons who had declared their intention of becoming citizens, 
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aocordlug to law, en the 18th Jqne, 1812, were -aQthorized. to be idmit* 
ted.' On the 2Stb March, 181^, another act was passed, as Mows: * 

That the certificate of report and {egietry, required as evidence of th^Ume of arrml 
in the United States, according to the second section of the apt of the fourteenth of 
April, one thousand eight "liiuidred and two, entitled ** ^n act to es^blish an uniform 
rule of naturalization, and to repeal die aot heretofore passed on this subject ;" and also 
a cehificate from the proper clerk or phothonotary, of the declaration of intention, made 
before a court of record, and required as the first conciition, according to the first, 
section of saidt act, shall be exhibited by every alien on his application to be admitted & 
citizen of the United States, in pursuance of said act, who shall have arrived within the 
limits, and under the jurisdiction of the Unitod "States, since the eighteendi day of 
June, one* thousand eight hun'dfed and twelve, and shall each be recited at fidl 
length, in- the record of 'the court admitting such alien; otherwise he shall not be 
deemed- to havef complied with the^ conditions requisite for becoming a citizen of tho 
United States, ahd any pretended admisBion of an alien, who shall have Arrived within 
the limits and under the jurisdiction of the United States, since the said eight^nth day 
of iune, one thousand eight hundred and twelve, to be a citizen aftier the [promulgation 
of this act, without such redrtal of each certificate at full .length, shall be of no validity 
or effect under the act aforesaid. That nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
delude from, admission to citizenship, any free white person who was residing within tho 
limits and under the jurisdiction of the United States at any time between the eighteenth 
day of June, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-eight, and the fourteenth day of 
April, .one thousand .eight hundred and two, and who, having continued to reside 
therein without having made any declaration of intention before a court of record as 
aforesaid, niay be entitled to become a citizen of the United State's according to the act 
of the ^wenty-sixtkof March, one thousand eight hun<fred and four, entitled " An act in 
additipn to an act entitled <.An act to establish an uniform, rule of naturalization, and 
to repeal the act heretofoxe passed on that subject' " Whenever any person without a 
certifi^ite of such declaration of intention, as aforesaid, shall make a')ppiication to be 
aplmitt«d a citizen of the United^tates, it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the court, 
that the applicant was residing within the limits and under the jurisdiction of the 
United States, oefore the fourteenth day of April, one thousand eight hundred and two, 
lyid has continued to reside within the same, or he shall not be so admitted. And the 
residence of the applicant within the limits and under the jurisdiction of the United 
States for at least five years' immediately, preceding the time of such application, shall be 
proved by the oath-br affirmation of citizens of the United States, which citizens shall be 
named in the record as witnesses. And such continued' residence within tlie limits and 
under the jurisdiction of the United States, when' satisfactorily proved, and the place or 
places where the applicant has resided for at least five years, as aforesaid, shall be stated 
and set forth, together with, the names of such citizens in ihe record of the court admit- 
ting the applidant Otherwise the same shall not entitle him to be considered and 
deemed a citizen of the United States. 

Approved*March^, 1816. 

Another act was passed May 26, 1824, as follows : 

That any alien, being a free white person a^id a minor, under Ihe age of twenty-one 
years, who shall hav6 resided in the United States three ye^rs next preceding his arrival 
at the age of twenty-one, aiid who shall have continued to leaide therein to tho time he 
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may ina]M applicatioir to bo-ndtoittdd m eiiizen fhereof, nmj, aiWr he nmrec at ibe ago 
of twe&ty^He yeais, and aAer he a&all have resided 4ve yean within the United States, 
indnding the three yean of his* jninority, be admitted a citizen of the United- States, 
ij;jthottt baTuig made the'dedaration required In the first condition of the^ first section 
of the act to which this is an addition, three yean previous to his admission ; Provided, 
such alien shall make the declaration required therein At the time of his or her admis- 
sion ; and shall f^rth^r declare, on oath, and preve to the si^tisfaction of tho court, that* 
lor three years next preceding, it has been Aie-Uma Jidc intention of such alien to be- ' 
come a ci^zen of. the United States ; and shall, in all other respects, comply with the 
laws in regard to naturalization. 

Sec 2. And be it further enacted, Th^t no certificates of citizenship of naturaliza- 
tion, heretofora obtained from any qpurt of record within tiie United States; sbail be 
dijfemed invalid, in consequence of an omission to comply with Ate inquisition of the first ' 
section of the act entitled " An'%(;t«rols^tive t6 evidence in cases of' naturalization," 
passed the twenty-second day of March, one thoiisand eight hundred and sixteen. 

Sec 3. And be it fupiher enacted, Tb:kt the declaration required by'theBTst«condition 
specified in the finf section of the act, to which tl^ is an addition, shaH, if the same has 
been bond fide made before tUe clerk'q of eithet of tho courts in the said; condition 
named, be as valid as if it had been made before the said courts, respectively. 

Sec 4. And be it further enacted. That a declaration by an}^ alien, being a firee white 
person, of his intended application to b^ admitted a citifen oT the United Stat^, mado 
in the manner and form prescribed in the ^nt, condition specified in the fint section of 
the act to which this is an addition, two yean before his admission, shall be a sufficient 
compliance with said condition ; any thing in the said act, or in any subsequent act, to 
die contrary notwithstanding. 

In 1828, ^ruother act ,wiwi passed,^ the passage of wMch was urged by 
James Buchanan, who said : « 

The existing laws require, in addition to these provisions, that the ^alien should pro- 
duce a certificate that he had gone before 4i court of record, and registered himself; and 
this certificate is to be the dvideiic^ of the tiiqe of his arrival within the United States. 
The act of the 22d of March,' Ifilfi, further requires, that this certificate of registry shall 
be recited in the certificate of naturalization. What has been the consequence 1 ^y a 
correct contraction of these laws, no alien can be naturalized without a registry. This 
is the only evidence which the court can legally receive of the time of his arrival. In 
those courts, therefoi«e, in ^hic^ this practice prevails, if an alien has been ten years in 
this country, though his residence were notorious during all that. time, still, if he has 
neglected to register himself, he cannot be naturalized until five yean after his fint ap- 
plication to the court This neglect is common, nay, almost univenal ; because aliens 
do not know the law, and would not, for some time after their arrival,, conform to it, 
even if they did. But this law, like every other unreasonable one, is evaded. It sets 
up an arbitrary standard of evidence, to defeat the spirit of its own provisions. The 
consequence is that some courts do, and othen do not, cany this part of it into execu- 
tion. In 1824, Congress yielded this provision so far as to declare, that a certificate of 
naturalization, theretofore obtained, should be good, notwithstanding it did not recite this 
registry. The Committee on the Judiciary believed that it. would be better at once to 
dispense with this registry, They thought it would simplify the law. The second sec- 
tion provides for another class of cases. Every alien who has arrived in this country, 
since the- 14th of April, 1802, must exhibit a certificate of the declaration of his inten- 
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tio« to become a citicea, ipade twe jpeate before hie ^plieation t^ be netaraliaed. It 
W9« beliie<ir(Bd bj the committee, that, i£ an alieo c^ulll eirtaUldi, bj dear aad ladifliBieDt 
testimony, that lie had arrived in the couotry fv^vioae to the late war, (viz., the 18th 
June, 18 18,)^ and contianed to reade in it ever ainc^ tbb condition might, in aadh eaif, 
with propriety, be dispensed with. We had reason to believe that these w«e mai^ 
persons in the country, paitictilarly Irisbmea, who served>ae soidiera during the late wai* 
who have hitherto neglected to^make a deekration oCtheiriBtentieB to become citizena; 
and we thought it fight to provide for this dass of caeea,niQre especi^y as such persona 
most prove, by dear and.indifira^ail testimeoy, that they have «nce redded whtnn the 
United States. It is now yearly sixteen years since the dedantion of war* 

The act was approved Ha^ 24, 1828. It repealed the second section 
of the act of ^pril.14, 180d, fmd tbe first section of t^e aet^of 22d 
March, 1816, and provided farther, as follows : 

That any alien, being a free wliite person, who has resided iHthin the limits and 
under the jurisdiction of the United States, between the fourteenth day of April, oue 
thouitond eight hundred and two, and thQ eighteenth doy of J(nne, one thousand eight 
hundred and, twelve, and who has continue<f to reside within the same, may be admitted 
to become a citizen .of the United States, without having made any previous declaration 
of his intention to become a citizen : JProvided,^ That whenever any person, without a, 
certificate ef such declaration of his intention, shall make application to be admitted a 
dtizen ot the United States, it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the court, that the 
applicant was residing vnthin the linits, and under the' jurisdiction of the United States;, 
before the 18th day of June, one thousand eight hiindred ^d twelve, and has continued, 
to reside within the same, or he'shall not be so admitted ; and the residence of the ap- 
plicant within the limits and under the jurisdiction of the United States, for at least 
five years immediately precedfasg the time o^ such japplicatipn, shall be proved by the 
oath or animation of citizens of the United States, which citizens shall be named in the 
record as witnesses ; and such continued "residence within the limitisr, and under the ju- 
risdictk>n of the United States, when 8atisfiictoi:i]y proved, and the place or pli^ces 
whOTO'the applicant has redded for at least five year?, as afor€NNud, shall be stated and 
set forth, togetheijr with the names of such citizens, in the record of the court admitting 
the applicant ; otherwise, the saime shall not entitle htm to be considered and deemed a 
dtizen of the United States. 

To meet a supposed 'defect in the act of 18Qf, an act was passed, 
February 10, 1856, providing that pe^ons born, or hereafter to be born 
out of the United States, whose fathers were or shall Jjc, at the tfme of 
their birth, citizens of the tTnited States, shall be deemed citizens, bat 
that the right of citizenship shall not descend to persons whose fathers 
never resided in the United States ; and also that a woman^ who might 
be naturalized under existing laws, who is married, op who shall be mar- 
ried, to a citizen, shall be deemed a citizen. » 

There have been, also, several cases of collective-'naturatization. By 
the third article of the first Convention of April 80, 180Q, with France, 
for the cession of Louisiana, it ,is provided that the inhabit;antSy^ of the 
ceded territory shc^U be incorporated into the Union of the United States, 
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mi admitted, at soon m possible, according td the principles of the Fe- 
deral Oohstitation, to the enjoyment of all rights, advantages, and immti- 
iiities *of citizens of the United Stated. ^, S. Law^, vol, vni,, p. 202. 
A provision to the same effect is to "be fbnnd Jn the sixth article of the 
treaty of 1819, with Spain, ^or the purchase of the Floridas. Ibid,, p. 256. 
By the eighth article of th^ treaty of 1848, with Mexico, those Mexicans 
who remained in the territories ceded, and who did not declare their 
intention, within one year, to continue Mexican citizens, were to be 
deeiiied citizehs of the United States. Ibid., vol w?-, p- 930. By the 
annexation of Texas, nnder a resointion of Congress, and its admission 
into the ifnion on an equal ft)Oting with 'the original States, all the citi- 
zens of ^he former repnblic became citizens 6f. the United States, i&ief., 
vol Vi^p. T98.; vol, *x,,p. lOS. 



CfHAPTER XX. 

EFFORTS TO AMEND NATUBAUZATIOy LAWS. 

DuBiNo the second session of the twenty-fifth- Congress, sevecal^memo* 
rhds were presented in the Honseof KepreseHtatives, praying Congress to 
pasfii an act repealing the naturalization laws then in force, or so to mo- 
dify them as to secure more effectually, to* the native citizens the right of 
govemnient, amon^. which was one presented ^by John M. Patton, of 
Virginia, from the Native American A^jsociation of Washington city, 
signed by nedrly a thousand peysois. See Congressional Globe, 183T-8, 
p. 187. At. the same session, a Select Committee was appointed on the 
subject, of which David Russell, of New Yorit, was made chairman ; 
and he, as chairman, reported a bill, at the close of the session, to am^nd 
the naturalization laws, which was read twice and committed, and no 
further action was had thereon. See Congressional Globe, 1837-8, p. 
489, Nor was the bill considered or acted on during the third session 
of that Congress, though a memorial was presented by Henry Johnson, 
of Louisiana, signed by several thousand citizens of that State, solicit-) 
ing fhe entire repeal of the acts providing for the naturalization of for- 
eigners, which was ordered to be printed, and referred to the Committee 
of the Whole on the State of the Union. . Qmgressional Globe, 1838-9, 
p. 178. . 

At the first session of tl^e twenty-sixth Congress, Augustus C. Hand, 
of New York/ introduced a bill in the House ef Representatives, to 
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dstabliah an aniform kw of nataralisatton, and to repeal all akstfl-theniA 
existence, which was referred to the Jndiciary. Committee^ and no fnrth^ 
action was had upon, it dnri«^ that session. At the. second session, hf 
again introduced the bill, and movec^ its referenl?e to the Committee of 
the Whole, which was negativQd^ on a call of the yeas and nays, by a Tote 
of 96 yeas, 9d nays, and then referred >to the Judiciary Committee ; and 
that ended the matter for that session. See Congressional Globe, 1840- 
41, pp. 23, 36, 41. ; , • 

On the first of August, 1842, James P. Walker, of Wisconsin, asked 
leave to. introduce in the Senate a bill to reduce the term of residence, 
required by law for the 'naturalization of foreigner^, from five to two 
years. William fi. Archer, of Virginia, resisted this motien, and moved 
to lay tlie motion for leave on the table. Mr. Walker urged his motiofn 
in a speech' of some length, to which iktr. Archer replied, and among 
other views expressed the following : . 

« The honorable gentleman had railed .against his opposition to Ihe introdaction of 
this bill« as if he was desirous of repelling foreigners. He (Mr. A.) certainly did not 
desire that, upon theb arrival in this country, they should at once 1>e entitled to all the 
privileges of citizens ; 'but he would ndt prevent them from acquiring property, and pr^ 
parinf themselves for, the enjoyment of those political rights and privileges which belong 
to the citizens of this codntry. He did not believe that any good man ever entirely 
renounced his attachment to the soil upon which he was bom. Would it then be 
proper, in any sense, to admit at once a large class of persons, having foreign attach- 
ments and feelings averse to ours 1. He repudiated such a doctrine altogether, and for 
the purpose (if the honorable gentleman would allow him to say it without offence) of 
stigmatizing the proposition by its immediate rejecti<»i, moVed that the honorable gentltf* 
man's proposition be laid upon the tal)le." 

Mr. Archer's motion prevailed by a vote of 21 yeas to 18 nays, 
Messrs. Berrien, Clayton, Day£on, Graham, Conrad, and Preston, being 
among those in the affirmative, and Messrs: Benton, Buchanan, King, 
Mangum, and Woodbury, in the negative ; Mr. King remarking, however, 
at the time he voted, that he did so without reference to the jberits' of the 
bill, and only ia Courtesy to the mover of it. See Coiigressional Globe, 
1841-42, p. 817. 

During the first session of the twenty-eigfcth Congress, a number of 
petitions were presented in both branches, praying for such alteration in 
the naturalization laws, as to require aJF foreigners to reside twenty-one 
years in the country before admitting them to the same privileges as native 
citizens, all of which were referred to the Judiciary Committee. In the 
Senate, on the first of June, 1844, James^ Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, 
presented one of these memorials, numerously signed by citizens of Phila- 
delphia, in presenting which he said,' howeveri that "he felt himself con- 
strained by a sense of. duty to doclare that he could not advocate the 
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pn^r ^ of ^e mamonalifits,'' and that '' h» was. opposed to aqy change 
in tbe naturalization 4aws, and oould not consent that a- foreigner should' 
be compelJed to remain in this bodntrj so long a period as twenty-one 
yeait, after declaring his intention to become a citizen of the United 
States, before he could carry hia intention iptp execution." Dr. Daniel 
Sturgeon, also from Pennsylvania^ and CoL Thomas H. Benton, expressed 
similar yiews. On the. seventh of JnnB^ 1844, William S. Archer, of 
Yirginia, in. presenting a similar petition^ expressed himself thus : 

« This was -a< subject which, he was sorr^ to say, had not yet sufficiently attracted 
the attention of the people of the United States. Inhere was, he thought, a growing 
C(«ibination of circumstances, which fiutliished ample ground for the conclusion, that- 
the gi^at mass of uneducated foreigners, wholly ignorapt of the nature and \ralue of 
our institutions, annually pouring into the country, could not, within the short period 
of five years, fixed by the present law, become fit^to exercise, with a due sense of their 
Talue and responsibility^ the rights and privileges of ,native bom citizens. The, prema- 
ture exercise of such rights had gfown to an. evil of great magnitude, pit which thero 
had, unhappily, but too recently, been'iei pain^il demonstration^' 
i ' ' 

Several weeks aftetwards^ Mr. Archer presented eleven otter petitions 
of similar import, on which occasion a brief 'conversational debate took 
place between him, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Berrien, and Mr. AUen, of Ohio, 
from which the following extracts are made : - 

Mr. Archer said it was proper that the memorialists should know that the time was 
too short before the adjournment to admit of the posslbiUty pf decided Action by the 
Judiciary Committee, upon their memorials. He did no't, therefore, concur' in the opi- ^ 
nion of the Senator firom. Pennsylvania,' that that committee should act upon so import- 
ant a subject in so short a time ; and he would take that opportunity to say that, when ' 
an occasion proper should arise, if no one in that' body more competent Uf the task 
■hould move in the matter^ he woiild-put hii^self forward to make- the motion npcessary 
to secure the object of the petitioners. 

Mr. Buchanan. . Do I understand the Senator from Virginia to say that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary would not act upon* the memorials this session ? ' • 

Mr. Archer could not speak for that' committee, but expressed l)ie opinion that, from 
Ihe shortness of time, it would be impossible for that committee to act this session^ 

Mr. Buchanan remarked that he had'urged action upon the memorials at the instance 
of the memorialists. . He had received several letters urging him to endeavor to*procuro 
action upon the subject this session. 

Mr. Archer said it was not that he wad adverse to action on the memorials this session, 
if it could be had, which had induced him to make the remark; but he wished it to go 
abroad, without presuming tp indicate it as the excuse of the committee, that the timo 
was too short to decide upon a question of such magnitude this session. If the commit- 
tee should find time, he presumed the subject would be attended to. If not, the reason 
should be known. It was not necessary to shQw that there was no indifference on the 
part of the Senate to the subject of memorials. 

Mr. Allen. The senator of Virginia, [Mr. ArcherJ if I understand him aright, declared 
that he agpreed with the memorialists ; that the I^ws ought so to be altered as to require 
all native born citizens of other countries^ who come to tdside among us, to remain dis- 
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frftndiifled Hn hbeniy'&ne ircorv, beinre fbey «• aHowed to be natntlmd^ tfi^ tfast, k 
no other eenalor Uid ee, be wovld^ at the next eeeiian, introduee^a^bill for that pferpoae. 
[Here Mr. Archer wd^ ** Certaialyi cwtaHilj.'*] Well, fir, I etaad hate utterly oppoaed 
to any such change of the laws to the prejudice of these people. £HeFB Mr. Buchanan 
said, «That is righ^; that is right'*] I shall oppose i^ pot only oathe general ground 
of manifest injustice and inhumanity towards these peoi^e, but also, because notfting 
eouid tend more to exasperate the feelings of men, and -to distuif) that harmony which ' 
it is so desirable shoald subsiet between aH parts of our popidatien. I ean o6ncetve x4 
nothing more certainly ealenlated to excite hcetility to otn* instttntiens, in Hm, tery 
bosom of our country, than a measure which proposes* to ^exclude from the benefits and 
fights of citizenship, hundreds of thousands of honest, industrious, and upright men, 
who have quit their native land, because of the oppression which there they suffered^ and 
sodght freedom under our flhg, which they ar^ ready ever to defend. When such a 
measure shall be presented, I shall resist its adoption to the uttermost of my power, t^e 
Congres»iojial Globe l6^^-4iyp, 658, 

In the HoQse of Bepresehtativefli, on the 8}st of May, 1844, John 
Qnincy Adams rose and' asked leave to present a ipemorial from certain 
citizens of Pennsylvania, in which the memorialists respectfully represent 
that they are 'opposed to the facility of access which the naturalisation 
laws, as they at present stand, afford to aliens for the attainment of the 
rights and privileges of citizenship.' The prayer of the memorial is : that 
the natnralissation laws may be so al^red as to require a residence of twenty- 
one'years. He presented the petition in this formal manner, and not in 
the ordintgy way, by laying it on the clerk's table, because it related to a 
subject of considerable ixdportance, and npon which there was a consider* 
able difference of ^opinion ; and becan^ he waa willing to afford to the 
petitioners, who were unknown to him, the siltii^EielioQ of having their 
petition' brought pointedly to the notice of the. House; but, at the same 
time, he would remark that he did not wish to be understood as holding 
himself Bounc^ in any manner to support the prliyer of the petition. He 
moved that the memorial be Teferfed. to. the Judiciary ^llommittee. Mr. 
Hammett moved that it be laid upon the .table. ^ Mr. Murphy demanded 
the yeas and nays, which were ordm*ed ; and bemg taken, resalted<-~yeaa 
128, nays 26, as follows :-^ 

Yeas — Messrs. Anderson, Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, BaTrm^er, Benton, Bidlack, Boyd, 
Brengle, Brinkerhoff, Brpdhead, Milton Brown, Willian J. Brown, Jeremiah BroWn, Burke, 
Caldwell, Sheperd Gary, Carroll, Reuben Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Clinch, 
Giintoii, Coles, Cross, CuUom, Dana, Daniel, Garrett Davis, Ric|iard D. Davis, John W. 
Davis, Dean, Dellet, Dickey, Dillingham, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Ellis, Farlee, Ficklin, .Foot, 
Foster, French* Goggiui Willis Green, Byram Green, Grider, Hale, Hamlin, Hammett, 
Hardin, Harper, Henly, Hehick, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hubbell, Hughes, Hungei^fbrd, 
Washmgfon Hunt, James B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenks, Cave Johnson, 
Perly B. Johnson, George W. Jones, Andrew Kennedy, John P. Kennedy, Kirkpatrick, 
Labrance, Leonard, Lucas, Lumpkin, Macl'ay, McClelland, McCIernand, McConnell, 
McDowell, McKay, Mosely, Murphy, Nes, Newton, Norris, Owen, Parmenter, Payne, 
Petit, Peyton,. Purdy, Rathbun, Charles M. Reed, David a Reid, Reding, Relfe, Rhett, 
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BiH«f,.|laflien, Bt^folm, Sani^ SMmden, Mteodc, Sinter, ^ ^ . 

David L.8eytQoQr, Sunoni, Sli^H, ARM^tBtoidi, Tbomai8iiiitfa»il4 
Mm 0ta»ran^ Stone, i^rong, Summer, SykM, Thomson, Thomp 
Tyler, WeUer, Wpntwoitb, WedMnd, White,. WiUiaiM, Woodwar^ 
«rfYo«t— 12«. 

«NAy»^Meantg. Abbot, Adftiii9) CsMuin, Cimginafi, CoUamer, ^ ,^, 

Qiddiiig% GrimieB, Hadsq», Jos. R. lagendl, Daniel P. King, Monvmife, Marsh, Mone^ 
Ph66iiui, Elisha R.' Poiter, PhUt; Rodney/ RogeiV Caleb B. Smith, Spenee, Vance, 
mttton, and'fWinihrop-^lie. , -^ 

At-ljie second session of tlie twenty-eighth Congress, Messrs. Edward 
Joy'Morriaand JosepbR. IfigersoUi made ineffectual efforts in the House 
of BepresentaHv^s, to obtain legislative actiop on the subject of the natui:« 
alization lawd. 'See Vongressional Olohe, 1844-45, jyp. 64, 150. A num- 
ber of petitions on the subject were also presented, 'and on the 31st of 
Jannarj, 1845, Bomnlus M. Sp-unders; of North Carolina, from the 
Judiciary Committee, presented, a report and bill on the subject. The 
bill was read twice and referred to the Committee of the Whole o\i the 
State of the Union, and no further action was had thereon during, the. 
session. The bill adopted the period of fi?e years/ residence and two 
years for making the tdeclaratio^ of intention, but added new guards 
agdnst frauds, &g» Appendix Congressior^l Glob^ ' 1844-45, 130.* 
During the early part of the same session, Henry Johnson, of Louisiana, 
iatroduced a resolution in the Senate instructing the Committee on the 
Jodiciary to inquire into the expediency of modifying the naturalization 
laws 80 as to extend the time allowed to enable foreigners to become citi- 
zens, prevent frauds, &c., which, after a debate in which Messrs. Johnson; 
Archer, Bivea, Allen, Merrick, Dickinson, Berriefii and Foster of New 
Xork, particijj^ated; was adopted : — • . . 

Mr. Johnson observed, that l!he facfiitied with whicb foreigners had be«i naturalised 
widiin the last few' years, the peijuries committed in effecting the object and the fraud 
and violence by which our elecUons.faate been controlled^ all prove the necessity ot an 
immediate ch^ngb in the naturalizationlaws of the United States ; and that {rablie sen* 
timent every where loudl;^ called for prompt action on the. subject, there can be no 
doubt. He remarked that, from information derived from the most -respectable sources, 
it appears that thousands of foreigners, were naturalized and permitted to vote in some 
of the large cities, at the late Presidential election, within a /ew weeks after they had 
reached our shords ; that in the city of New York alone, upwards pf 3,000 foreigners 
had been metemorphosed into American dtisehs, a few days before the election ; ani 
that, in eflecting the dirty purpose, the most enormous 'frauds had been perpetrated ; and 
that a committee of vigilance in^Philadelphia, composed of respectable men, had reported 
that, in a single ward of that oity, 305 votes had been taken in the late election, and 
that not one of the men Who gave the votes were to be found in the ward ten days after 
the election. It is, indeed, a lamentable fact, said Mr. J., that most of th^ foreigners 
who immigrate to this country are profoundly ignorant of the nature of the government 
and of ite political institutions, and &re mere instrumente in the hands of designing 
10 
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'^en, t )>be ased «t electioqa &r the andet corrupt porpOMtf. TIm^ «mtrol oar ^ctloii% 
and participate in the pobs and riots which* diBgrace the country. 

It cannot be diieigniwd that, unce the eatablisbment of the polkj which thi^w so 
widely open the doors of the Constitution to atrangen^ a great change Jbas come over the 
country. The causes which induced suck fiiciiities to be afSirded to meaof ibreiga 
birth to become American citizens, have all passed away, except the ftelings of kindness 
which were an element in the Legislature-; and they^ with the exopptien of inflicting « 
positive wrong, must be subordinate to the ^eat ihtereats, the permanent happiness, 
and the«abiding 'glory of the nation. «Our oeuntry, from the vast influx eC immi^^iaBtv 
for the last'forty years, as well as the unprecedented natural increase of our native p^ 
pulation, requires no such extraneous aid to give hei;^ strength* The • vast augmented 
difiusion of education, improvmg native talent, does awi^ the necessity of invfting 
knowledge by the . propiise ' of political privileges. And we have, therefore, no motive 
left to extend suchiavors and indulgence, which are, in my vieW, adequate to counter* 
balaiice the positive evils that result from conferring them. Free government can only 
be preserved, and successfully conducted by the wisdom of its citizens, therefore our efforts 
should be constantly directed to enlighten our naftive population. The mass of foreigners 
who come among us have as much to unlearn as to learn, to fit them for free government* 
The prejudices of birth, the predilections for the usages and customs of the country 
they come from, the love of its political institutions, or a hatred so great of them, confound 
license with well-regulated freedom ; all conspire, in my opinion, to render it no longer 
desirable that they should be depositories of political power in this country.* In making 
these observations, he said h^ whs aware that individuals might come among us, to 
whom they do not apply ; thaf men might immigrate here of whom ahy country might 
be proud. We might agfain have our Lafayettes and' Gallatins, our Montgomerys and 
Emmetts. But we cannot act on exceptions. We must took at the mass— at the 
swarms of needy, ignorant people, ^hich^ the necessities of Europe are annudly cast- 
ing on our shores* He did not wish to be understood, in making these remarks^ as 
being opposed to the immigration ef foreigners' to the United States. He would still 
allow strangers to seek an asylum in this country, and would • permit them to acquire 
land and other property ; and he would protect them in their persons and rights, until 
they should haveresidedhere a sufficient time to understand our laws and political insti- 
tutions, and to become identified in interest and feeling with the American people. They 
should comprehend the rights, and appreciate the duties of American citizens, before 
they participate in the administration of the government. And he would prohibit foreign 
governments from- transporting their convicts and paupers into this country, which some 
of them have done within the last few years to an alarming extent. 't\us question 
(said Mr. J.) soars &r kbove party considerations. It is a question upon which depends, 
not only the purity of our political institutions, but the preservation of the government 
itself. All parties — whigs, democrats, natives, and naturalized eitizens-^ire equally 
interested in guarding against a repetition of the abuses complained o^ which, if not 
prevented in future, may ultimately destroy our government 

Mr. Archer observed, he did not merely deem the question involved in the resolution 
just submitted, transcendental in its magnitude and importance. He deemed it even 
more than that: it was an issue that comprehended every other issue that was at this 
time vital in its interest to the people of the United States. 

Mr. Rives remarked, while h^was not prepared, at the present moment, to go as fiir 
as seemed to be contemplated by his honorable fnend from Louisiana, to extend for a 
very considerable period of time the probationafy term of residence now required to 
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acquire the lights of citizenohipH-^yet he could Have no hesltatiola in giyiog nb coante. 
nance, simply as a proposition of inquiry, to the honorable SenatorV resolution. It 
seemed* to ham (Itfr. R.), from what they had all heard froiji the honorable Senator from 
liouisiana, (Mr. JohnsoA,) from what was known thitough the mediuhi of the public 
prtBB throughout the coUntiy, to every individual — that it was -the bounden duty of 
Congress to afford the widest scope to the inquiry which was proposed, in regard to 
the nature «nd magnitude of the evils complained of, as \Vell as a suitable and effectual 
remedy fo^ the abases which had been carried on to such a provoking extent under the . 
operation of these nitturalization law«. He did not himself entertain a doubt-~and the 
univecsal ^oice of the people bore testimony to th^ fact, and' Senators could not, if they 
would, turn a deaf ear to it — that these 'abuses- existed to an alarming extent, and de- 
manded -ther most earnest and searching inquiry^ As his honorable friend from Louis- 
iana had remarked, the vast number of immigrants which were now daily arriving upon 
our shores, under the mducements thrown out by our laws, and forming powerful ele- 
me'nbf in our social orgaMation, and entering into the practical n^orkin^ ef our institn- 
tionsy-^emanded the c^sideration of every American citizen, whether native or 
adopted. . * * ■ . 

' He (Mr. R.) was not One of those who would wi^ to excfude that element any more 
now than heretofore. He would not subject it to any unteasonable restrainta ; far less 
•would he subjecC4t to any discrimiiyations ; nor wpuld he hesitate to give to every for- 
eigner, when an American< citizen by naturalization, and in fact, as well as in name, his 
fair and just share in the adn^inistratipn of the ^overnihent, and in' the direction and 
control oC our' common destinies ; but, at the same time, as hi^ honorable friend (Mr. 
J.) had said, every confidderatipn Qonneotod with the safety and purity, as 'well as th6 
establishment of our own free institutions^— all the impressive lessons of history — en- 
jcrined upon us the solemn duty ^of putting these vital brahches of national* economy 
under a system of wise and efficient reguUtiom ■ * 

^ When we look back to that system as it stands upon the statute book-^not its practical 
operation, but its frindamehtal principles — ^it seemed to htm that, as a system, its foun- 
dations were laid in wisdom 'and prudence in regard to ourselves, as well as justice and 
tibfrdity towards foreigners. -^ What ^as ' that system 1 Its leading principle assumes 
that a continuous residehoe in this country for a period of five years, accompanied with 
^"honaJItU intention by evidence of a good moral character, orderiy habits as a citizen, 
and decided attachment to the republican principles of our Constitution^ and consum- 
mated, finally, by a sdemn enjdinment of fidelity to the country add its institutions, — 
is such Evidence, in the language of the Constitution of his (Mr. R.^s) own State, of 
« a permanent attachment to the <y>mmon interest of the community, as authorizes tha 
individual who presents such proof to be clothed with all ihe honorable attributes of an 
American citizen." He pointed out these considerations betause they were made by 
the law of naturalisation in the Cotkstitution. under which h^ had the character of an 
American citizen, so to be canried out . &at the eye of all could see >the frindamental 
guarantees required by law ;, and, according to the requisition of the statute book, they 
were to be ratified by a sctfemn-cpuft of record. If he understood the history of this 
subject, as long as a system of naturalization policy wils administered in the spirit in 
which it was conceived by ^e founders of our free institutions, there was no complaint 
heard whatever of any evil practical effect growing out of it ; but, in the course of 
time, from every important change in ovir legislation, as well as from a growing .indif- 
ference—recklessness, he might say — ^in the public mind, in i^gard to the proper admin- 
istration of this law, a looseness arose in its practical operation, which was the source 
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of ftlmost alUdie jbtiIs comfplained of by tke Senstor of »L<ii]iiiMiA, a^ aBuded lo by him 
worthy colleague, (Mr. An^h) ' . ^ 

< He would call the attention of thoie honorable senaton and other gentieme&tom neat 
▼ital and'coittervaCliTe provision in that law, which waa- paaMd during the first year of 
Mr. Jefferaan's adminiatiation ; and he asked- the honorable senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Johnson] to .consider t^faether the revival pf that provision would not go a great 
way towards avoiding, those evils which he complained of. The liegislatores of that 
day, well knowing the facility with which American citisens were^ upon emergencies, 
manu&ctured out of aliens freshly airived upon our aoil, without a pre-requisite of five 
years' residence, provided that^every foreigner, afler the.date of that law, shonld, on Ilis 
airiv^, report himself to the court of record, to be registered. there, with an account of 
his age, name, birth, the country from which he came, and all other things /leoessary for 
his personal identity ; so aa to prevent the prob^flity of fiwud.- To show, the ^conserva- 
tive spirit in whi<^ our republican presidents had acted upon this salject, what did 
Mr. Madison dol — or rather, what was' done during his^dtomistretion 1 Another 
nos^ importsuDt and salutary provision against fraud wai ad^ed, in the xequiaitioki that 
no certificate H>f naturalization should be legal or valid unless the reg^try, and the preli- 
minary declaration of hitention to become a citis^n of the United States, were aet forth 
at full length in the certificate of naturalization. Under this system of legislatiou, a per- 
son bom in a foreign country, and claiming to be an American dtiaan, was bound* in . 
exhibiting his c^^cate, to show the record made by him befiife the proper oourt» on 
his arrival in the United States. ' , 

* These two simple provisions, both>of which were execnte^- ondttr the administratiQa 
of two of the best republican preaidents'.wbo'kad ever plmrided over the deetinies of thia 
country, gave rise td no 9omplaint, as long as^they stpod upon the statute book* in 
regard to the abuses like those which had arisen within a few.years past When did 
they arise 1 When a fiital relaxation of that sound conservative policy oommenced» 
called ** the era* of good feelings;" but, aH must admit, an pn, not very frvorable to that 
sort of protection, or liberty. In 1824, if he was not mistaken, the law which paased 
during Mr. MadisonV time, requiring the teoard called for in the act originated by 
Mr. Jefferson, and also requiring the dedarattone and all the, doenmenta to be set forth* 
waa repealed by an act of Congress passed in May. That was the first relaxation of the- 
sound conservative policy under .the two administrations to which he had refarred« 
Another proviSsion was made, at the same timO) allbwing the foreigder to go and makA 
his declaration to the clerk of the court ; and that certificMion was sulficient evidence 
of his determination to become an American citizen. The wise act of Washington and 
Jefierson required a notice of three yean; it was now brought down to twp yttsa* 
These relaxations wwe the sources of moat of the evils complained ot Bnt that waa 
not all. This course of innovation, after the folly of the' tiines; havmg heen once entered 
upon, a few yeara after (in ld28, during the last yeu of the admtnietration of John 
Quincy Adanis), was continued by another radical innovation, repealing altogether both 
the provisions of Mr. Jefierson's and Mr. Madison's laws. In this growing laxity, did 
we not find the occadon of those evils which his honorable finends had so prc^ieriy pre- 
sented to (he consideration of the Senato?- If so, did not sound wiidom require us to 
seek a remedy for these evils, by returning to the sound practical policy of the legislation 
of Jefferson's and Madisim's tiihe, and by revimng thne6 two proviaions to wlndk he had 
aHuded,' with such oCher guards as mi^ht' bcr found requisite 1 See CimgremmuU 
Globe, ^ 
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A week or tw^^ftfterwards; on presenting a petition of like iipport as 
Mr.Johnson's resolntiou, 

Mr. Buchanan said he had also received^ with this memorial^ a request firom a TMpeet- 
able citizen fff Philadelphia, that he should express ^iisQpinion on this subject at the 
time of the presentation of the*memoriaL He did not consider this a proper time to 
I enter into a diacussioa of this great question. At' the same time, he had no objection to 
state that he was against extending the timd of residence of ibrei^neu beyond the. period 
of five years, which was now necessary to acquire th^ rights of citizenship. He enter- 
tained the same opinions now, upon this aubj^ect, that he entertained <when he* formerly 
presented memorials of this nature; but if it should be established that the present 
naturalisation laws were not a sufficient guard against frauds, and if it should be esta- 
blished that frauds had been comiHitted to any thing like the extent mentioned, h^ 
should go with him who went fiirthest so to amend the naturalization laws that fraud 
woul^ not be the donsequence of this system ; and he believed that every citizei} of the 
country, whether native or naturalized, was deeply concerned in suppressing thes^ frauds. 

Mr. Archer said he was glad to know, at so early a period^ what was the state of feeling 
l)ere. He was glad t^at it had been announced in that debate^ to the peopl^ of this 
country. Gentlemen were going to find, before two years passed over their heads, that 
this enormous abuse, which he had almost heard denied on this floor, yesterday, would 
no longer be endured*; the peppte* were not going to be contented Mth observing the 
fifect of remedies, or any putting offN>f what his honorable colleague [Mr. Rives] 
termed "excrescences.** 

Mr. Rives observed, from his seat, that hd had made use of no such expression. 

He [Mr. Archer] understood him so ; however, it was implied in the remarks of his 
colleague. He was going to' do him full jUsticCi He was ver^ sure his honorable qol- 
league, like himself,*wa8 imost desirotis to find a remedy for the abuses which had been 
brought before the Senate; but he [Mr. Rives] did not seem disposed to go to the extent 
chat he [Mr. A.] was disposed to' go to---not in stripping off branches of this abuse, 
but in going directly to^the root. Let him tell his honorable colleague he should have 
his sincere participation in that object ; but it was not in ^stripping off branches of the 
abuse which he [Mr. Rives] spoke of yesterday vvith a great many expressions of qualifica- 
'tion, that this great abuse was to be reached. He hfid expected to fihd in him, and the 
honorable senator from Maryjand [Mr. Merrick], cordial and zealous allies in the object 
which, he, for one, would never lose sight of-— an efiectual eradiclition of the root of the 
evil. As to the. sentiments of the honorable senator from New York [Mr. Foster], he 
asked the attention of the country to them." After that honorable gentleman had finished 
hb remarks, he [Mr. A.] really did not know whether he would be at liberty to make 
any distinction between indigenous . citizens of this country and those off-scourings 
of a foreign populaticm who were to come here and enter into the practical operation 
of our institutions, if not to assist in framing them, while wholly ignorant of their value 
and import, or reckless of the consequences. He w.as told that, if we undertook to form 
any distinction between foreigners and native Americans, it would be invidious. 
He was told that one man who l\ad lived five years in the United States was just as 
good as another, and just^as much efttitled to exercise the elective franchise in the 
United States. He was told you must look, not to distinctions made by residence or 
time, but those distinctions made by morals. And- what nextl That it was very 
difficult to detect or enforce distinctions depending upon morals. And all this amounted 
to whati To the fact that, whilst ail werer yeady to admit that the most nefarious 
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abuses (aihd v(e had just as ^efl mndertake to deny thtft th« sun shiiiei as to,d«ny tlus) 
had occurred at t&e late 'Presidential electi<m, never^eless) there was no distinction to 
be made between native bom citizens and thoae who wete from a foreign country. Let 
him tell the Senate and the CQuntry that such' aoticipations were not going to be realized. 
If the members of ^t&is itnd the other body did not take the matter into their hands, the 
people of the country would take it into their own hands, and i^pt a more effectual guard 
against these frauds than any which had been proposed here for the redress of this - 
public grievance. He moved the reference of the memoriaKto the Qommittee on the 
Judiciary. • * ' , 

. At the irst session of the twenty-ninth Congress, Bobert 0. Winthrop, 
of Massachusetts, presented in the Qonse of Representatives th^ fblldwing 
resolves passed by the ^General' Assembly of that 3tate : — ' 

Whereas, The purity of the^ballot box is indispeijSable for th^ security of the rights ai^d 
the free and full ^expression of the will of the people; and whereas, .experi^noe has cle^iy 
demonstrate'd that the naturalization laws of the tlnited States are loose and defective 
afifording opportunities for the perpetration of gross frauds, destructive alike to the rights 
and morals of our citizens and the stability of our inlbtitu^ons : . ' . . -* 

Mesohedf That the rights, interests and morals of the people demand an immediate 
and thorough reviftion of the naturalization laws; and we regard it as an. imperative 
duty of Congress so to amend those laws, that,. while a liberal and just policy shall be 
adopted towards such foreigners as are or may .come among us, the rights md 
privileges of our countrymen shall be kept inviolate, and thfi ballot box permanently 
guarded against every improper influence. 

Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress are hereby especially 
requested to use their utmost exehions forthwith td procure such amendments in the 
naturalizatian laws as shall carry out and perpetuate, as for as possible, the principles 
indicated in the foregomg resolve. . . • . , 

When these resolutions were presented, Lewis C. Lerih, of Pennsyl- 
Tania, made a motion that they- be referred to a Select Committee, 
and Eichard Brodhead, of the same State, moved to refer them to tlie 
Judiciary Ootnmittee. A long and animated debate ensued, in which a 
great number of members participated, and during which Messrs. Levin, 
Campbell of New York, and Woodruff, expressed themselves in favor of 
material modification of the naturalization laws ; Messrs. Stanton of 
Tennessee, Owen of Indiana, Darrah of Pennsylvania, Rathbun of New 
York, Yfmcey of Alabama, Baker of Illinois, and others, were in favor 
Qf the reference to a Select Committee, but op][>06ed to • any additional 
obstacles being interposed to enable foreigners to become citizens; while 
Messrs. Brodhead, Douglas of Illinois, Hunt of New York, Payne of 
Alabama, Paran of Ohio, Dixon of Connecticut, Bowjin of Missouri, 
Chipmanof Michigan, Maclay of NeW York, took decided and unqualified 
ground for a change of those laws/and favored the reference of the subject 
to the Judiciary Committee, and at the close of the debate it was so 
referred ; which committee, thrqugli Mr. Bathbun, made a report thereon, 
concluding with a resolution, ^^ that no alteration of the naturalization 
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ktws is neeeiBSftfy for th6' preservation of tfa^ rights, iate#eflts a&a mprals 
of the people, or for the guarding of the ballet box against every impro- 
per influ^ncei-^ See Gongressional Globe of 1845-46, p. 52 to 363. 

Daring the first session of the thirtieth Congress/ John D. Commina, 
of Ohio, introduced a bill in the Honser of Kepresentatires, declaratory 
of the rights of naturalized citizens, aQd to protect them in the peacefiil 
eiercise ftnd enjoymenrt of their rights and privileges against the acts and 
influence of foreign governments «nd their diplomatic agents, which he 
desired referred to a SMect Committee, but whioh was committed to the 
Judiciary Committee, and no further action was. had thereon. . See dm- 
gressional Glohe of 184T-48, p, 805-18. 'At the -same session, Daniel 
Webster introduced a bill in the Senate, providing that persons born out 
6f the limits of the United States, of a father or mother who was a natural 
bom citizen of the United States, should be entitled to ftU the. privileges 
of citizenship ; und, also, that every woman married, or who shall be 
married, to a citizen of the United States, shall be deemed a citizen, &c. 
It was referred to 4he Judiciary Committee, which reported favorably 
thereon, but no further action seems to have been hiEtd during the session. 
See Congressi^nai Qhi^ of 1847-48, p. 834-44. 

On the 13th of February^ 1850, James Thompson, of Pennsylvania, 
intrpdi^ced into the House of Representatives, from the Comnuttee 
on the Judiciary, a bill entitled '' An act tp extend the benefit of an act" 
to establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and to repeal the acts here- 
tofore passed on the subject of the wives' and children of citizens," which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union. 
See Congressmval Globe 1849-50, p. 325. At the neirt session the bill 
came up in order, but the House refused to consider it. Se'e Congres- 
siaruUfilobe 1850-51, p. 24. At the session of 1854--5, a bill similar in 
its provisions was passed. , 



CHAPTER XXI. 

VATCTBiALIZATION FRAUDS. 



On the 2^11 of January, 1845, Mr. Berrien, from the Committee on. 
the Judiciary, reported a bill to establish an uniform rule of naturaliza- 
tion. It did not extend the probationary period beyond five years* resi- 
dence in the United States, and one year in the State, but proposed addi- 
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tional goftrds and resiHctioiis to enabla a fofeiguer tcrbecono a citismi. 
It was ordered to be printed, but was not considered or acted upon 
during the remainder of the session. See Congreasional Globe 1844-4$, 
p. 194. On the 3d of Jiarck following, tbe same gentleman, froia the 
same Comnuttee, mide another report on^the subject of firt^nds committ^ 
upon the naturalieation lawp, dpOO copies of which, embiadng an abstrsiot 
of the testimony taken, were ordered to be printed by tk strict pi^ vDte, 
the Whigs voting in the atirmative and the Pemocri^ iA tbe negative. 
See Oongressional Globe 1844-45, p. 389-90. The following is an 
extract from the Report, SencUe Docum&nt, No. 113, 28^ Congrees, 
2d Session .•'»-'. 

The committee, in the fulfilment of the duty assisned to them, woiiH now proceed to 
examine these several subjects in detail, and to submit their views to the Senate in zela-^ 
tion to them; but that justice to themselves, to the Senate, and especially- to« the grave 
and momentous subject ^referred to them, required that .thiil examination, and. the. i 
^uent submission of their views to the Senate, should be^ the leault of a careful 
deration of the evidence which they were authorized to aeek by the penonai examinap 
tion of witnesses, or by commissions to take their testimony. 

In obediehce to the command of the Senate, commissions were* issued to New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New Orleans-^the three former having been, returned, but 
at so late a period as to render it entirely impracticable for the several members of the 
.committee to examine them with' the care and attention which their importance demands. 
.The advanced period of the session at which these commissions were returned, the 
pressure of other important subjects on thd attention of -die Senate, and the consequent 
impracticability of obtaining any legislative action in relation to the natoralizatiim iawa 
at the present session of Cpngress, have, in the judgment of thie committee, necessarily 
limited their duty to the pres^itment to the Senate of the testimony which has been 
obtained in such a form as might aid the legislation, of a future Congress, and. render 
the facts which it discloses in the mean time accessible to the public 

They have' accordingly caused abstracts of tins testimony to be made, which they 
herewith submit aa part of this Report ; . and they recommend that the addi^onal evi« 
dence which may be furnished^ "by the return of the ^commission which has npt yet 
been received, may falso be made part of the same by an abstract thereof, to be made 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Aenate. . 

In obedience to the instructions oontained. in thp resolutiops above referred to, com- 
mis^ons were issued to ' the following-named gentlemen : to John C. Hamilton, John 
Lloyd, and Alexander Bradford, Esquires, of the city of New York ; to William B. Reed, 
Samuel Badger, ahd John M. Scott, Esquires, of the city of Philadelphia ; to Charies H. 
Pitts, Samuel Barnes, and George A. Spreekelsen, Esquires, of the city of Baltimore ; 
and to William L. Hodge, William Christy, and Randall Hunt, Esquires, of the city of 
New Orleans — authorizmg and empowering them to summon witnesses for the purpose 
of giving true anawcn to certain interrogatoriea. ' 

In the report of the cotnmissioners appointed to take testimony at 
New Orleans, they complain of not being able to secure the attendance 
of witnesses wio were subpoenaed. They say : 
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''Thf tMomu^jtomn hKf9 eudMypeed to tsaeato Hm dote csnfided to tb«9i,«ee 
fipom all party bias or pn>jndipe« They subpcBiiaed indiflcriimiifttely pwflWM belongiiig 
to both tho great political parties, who they thought oould give iBf<Nni^6pii' either od 
the subject of the' abuse of the natu^liaatioii laws, or of frauds and ^lenoe at elections, 
^ ooiitemplat^d by the third intenfogatoiy from the Judiciary Committee. They regret 
tiMl tltoae«thas subpoBiiaed, behmging^to the democratic party, have generally omitted or 
Xiiiaed to aMead, to giva rabuttiiig or azplaiv^toiy tas^ony in relation to alleged frauds 
comnittod kf t^t parlgr» ^w.to briog forwasd and sustain by testimony any similar 
chaiges against the opposite parlgr*" 

, , *> » ' • 

The commissioitera at Philadelphia also certify that the attendance of 
two pers()ii8, Richard Palmer and Isaac ^B. Diller,.who might have pro- 
bably made important disclosures in relation to some matters which were 
the subjects of investigation, whom they* desired to examine, could not be 
procured. Sufficient testimony. was, however, procured to show that enor- 
mous frauds and abuses had been practiced, as the following abstract 
from the testimony accompanying the Report of the* Senate Commil^^e 
proves: % ' " 

FRAUDS m LO^ISUNA. * 

Among the testimony fhrnished by the commissioners at New Orleans 
is a certified copy of the pro^iceedings of the* Senate of that State, sitti&g 
as a high court of impeachment, for the trial of Judge Elliott, in 1844, 
from which the following abstract is made : 

AaTicLB U4 — <'That the said Benjamin C« Elliott, judge as aforesaid, reddess of truth 
and daty, and contrary to the sacred obligation of his oath, by which he stood bound fidth* 
fully and impartially to discharge all the duties imposed upon him, unlawfully and eor- 
raptly caused and permitted seifenteen hundred imd forty-eight eertifieaieat purporting 
to be certificates of naturalization, or judgments entered in lege! form on the records of 
the said court, to be issued, under the seal of the said court of the city of La£iyette, by 
Abnet Pheljfe, the derk thereof from the 2d day of March, 1841, to the 4th day of 
January, 1844, in fraud of the nafuroKzatian hum of the Untied SMe$y ta the subver- 
sion of the policy of the United States, and to the gpreat danger of the liberties of the 
people— h^, the said Benjamin C. Elfiott, judge as itfbresaid, well knowing the said pre- 
tended certificates to be £Use, and that, there was no minute or judgment entered oh 
record- in said court, to authorize or warrant the issue of said certificates." 

The yeas and nays were tiken on the aboVe article, and 

Messrs. Garcia, Armant, Bernard, Garter, Downs, Dupre, Livaudais, Morse, SHdell, 
and Sparrow, yoted that he wlus guilty of the issuing jome of the said certificates, as 
charged, but not all, (10 yew ;) and 

Messrs. Davidson, Laooste, Ledoux, and Walker, voted that he was not gtiilty, 
because they believed that the question could not be disided, (4 nays.) 

The third article of impeadiment, which was in the following words and figures, was 
read, viz. : 

Articks nr^-^<That the said Benjamin G. Elliott, judge as aforesaid, has unlaw- 
fully and corruptly permitted and caused AbperPhelps,^ the clerk of the said city court 
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» 
of lA/fkjhttey toiflMe, tmder the wotA of the mi^ court, at Tarioas timeiv froniFthe Sd daj 
of Mareh, 1941, to tbe 1st day of January, 1844, frauddtent eertifiGatas of naturatisalkwi 
to a large nmnber of aKenS) to vvit : ' 1748, or the<MboQt8,-iiot etititted to be admitted) 
and not admitted, to citizen ship ; that among theae certificates were-^ 

1. One issued, on tl^e 20th day of September, 1843, to Patrick Moran, who arrivM 
in the United States seven years- ago, and is now thirty-two years of age, who new 
made, in any oonrt, a dedaratioo of his iiitention to become a eitiieB* never tooktbd 
oath of allegiance, nor complied- with any <tf the reqaisites of the acts of Con gre ss on ths 
subject of natoralization. -^ . . 

2. One issued to Patrick Flood, on the 200^ day of September, 1843, who anjved in 
the United States when he was twenty-dlght years of age, and who did «ot comply with 
any of the requisite of the acts of Congress on the subject of naturalization. 

3. One issuedj-'on the 20th September, 1848, to William Lynd, who had never com- 
plied with any of the requisites of the i^ctsof Congress on the subject of naturalization. 

4. One issued to Ludwig Bendixen, on the 2 let day of September, 1843, who never 
complied with the acts of Congress on the subject of naturalization. 

6. One issued, on th^ 22d day of September, 1843,' to Rudolphe Schlothe, who never 
complied with any of the requiisites of the.actil of Congress pn the subject of naturafiutp 
tion. ' * ' . 

6. One issued, on the 19th day of September, f843, to John McCarthy, vriio pever 
complied with any of the requisites of the acts of Congress pn the subject of nataraliza« 
tion, except making a declaration of his intention to become a citizen. 

7. One issued, on the 19th day of September, 1843, to John P^rry, who never com- 
plied with any of the requisites of the acts of Congress on the subject of natarattntion* 

8^ One issued, on the I4th day of Septe^lber, 1843, to Robert Lowe. 

9. One issued, on the 10th day of August, 1843, to A. Garcia Anselmo. 

10. One issued, on the 20th day of August, 1843, to Francisco Lopez. 

11. One issued, on the 20th day of August, 1843, to Fidele Tagiiafeoro. 

12. One issued, cm the 20th day of August, 1843, to Juan Ybarry. . 

13. One issued, on the 20th day of August, 1843, to Joseph Davis. 

14. One issued, on the 20th day of August, 1843, to James Trescas. 

15. One issued, on the 20th day of August, 1843, to C. Maitre. 

16* One issued, on the 20th day of August, 1843, to Francisco Pereiras. 

17. One issued, on the 20th day of August, 1843, torBartolomeo Robinu 

18. One issued, on the 20th day of Ai^gust, 1843, to Ramon Morello; 
and m ^ . 

19. One islued, on the 20th day of August, 1843, to J. Monia, and delivered for him, 
by the clerk Wthe said court, to B. Robira; the said. J.^Monfii never appeared before the 
said city court of the dty of Lafayette. 

That in no one* of -the above specified cases were the necessary quatifications to 
enable the applicant to become a citizen of the United States proved, in the manner and 
form 'and by the legal number of duly qualified and competent witnesses, to have been 
possessed by such applicant; nor wiM there, in any one of the said, cases, ajudgment of 
the said city court of Lafayette, rendered in legal forpi, and recorded; nor were the 
other forms and requisites of the acts of Congress complied with. 

That the said Benjamin C. Elliott, judge as aforesaid, in many of the above men- 
tioned cases, (to vrit : in the cases of Robert Lowe, B. Robira, Joseph Davis, F. Tag* 
lioforro, A. Garcia Anselmo, J. Monfo, and others,)' was in court, and participated in the 
issuing of the aforesaid folse certificates to alientf not entitled to them? and that, by 
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tiwhr iflfue, Ae«a!cl Befijalniii C Elliott, jtidgpe 'ss aflynsaid^ 1m» ooaiiteaa»ee(l, jprac* 
tieed^and suM^ned, alWmd upon tiie naturaluditioii taws of ^e UAited SlMea, to the 
overthrow of Iaw» tha dugrace of the judicial power, the corrupfion of the piibKc ft|o- 
rals,^and to the endaBgermdBt of good, order and public liberty.^' •' ^ « • ' - 

The jea» aikhl^ays wen taken tipon the above thitd charge^ and • 

Messrfl; Garda, Aimant, Bernard/ Garter, Downs, Dapre, Livandais, Morse, SHd^H, 
Sparrow, and* Walker, Toted that he ^rm gstSty of some of the specifications charged in 
this article, (11 yeas ;) and • », 

Messrs. Davidson, Lacoste, and Ledoux, vdted that he was ntft guilty, because th^ 
charge was not su8oiept9>Ie df division, (8 nayii.) . 

The fourth article of impeachment, which Was as follows, was read, viz. : 

«-That Benjainitt'C. Elliott, judge as -aforesaid, caused and permitted 387 of the 
afiiresaid certificateB of naturaliseation, to be issued on the 21st day of September, 1843, 
in &vor of aliens not entitled to be admitted to citizenship ; and tha^ in sanctioning the 
ifltfue of these, as well- as of the other certificates of naturalization, tl|e said Benjamin 
C. Elliott was instigated and moved by corrupt love of lqcTe,,and a desire of unlawful. 
gai»; and that he has corruptly and unlawfully received, at various times, and from several 
persons, divers sums of money for the certificates of naturalization illegally issued from 
his court during the last three years. And the House. of Representatives, by protesta- 
tion, saving to themselves the liberty of exhibitihg, at any time hereafter, auy further 
articles, or other accasations or impeachments, against the said Benjamin C. Elliott, and ' 
abo replying to his answers which he shall make untp the artiqles herein preferred 
against him, and of ofiering proof of the same, and every part thereof, and to all and 
every odier article, adcusatiott, or impeachment^ which shall be e:ihibited by them, as the 
case shall require, do'demtod that the said Benjamin O. Elliott may be put to answer 
the high misdemeanor in office herein charged against him, and that- such proceedings, 
examinations, trial, and judgment, may be thereupon had and given *as are agreeable to 
law and justice." 

The yeas and nays were taken cm the above charge, and 

Messrs. Garcia, Armant, Bernard, Carter, Downs, Dupre, Livaudais, Morse*, Slidell, 
and Sparrow, Toted t^t he was guilty of corrupt motives, (10 yeas ;)'and 

Messrs. Davidson, Lacoste, Ledoux, and Walker, voted that he was not guilty, (4 
nays.) • 

The following decree was read, viz. : 

« 'Wherefore, it is ordered, adjudged, and decreed, that the said Benjamin C. Elliott, 
judge of the dty court of the city of Lafayette, be, and he is hereby, Removed from his 
said office.; and that the said office be, and the same is hereby, declared vacant, from 
this 6th day of April, 1844," and unanimously adopted. 

The same commissioners also furnished a certified copy of a report of 
tbe Special Committee of the Honse of Representatives of Lonisiana> to 
inquire into the election frands perpetrated in that State at the Presiden- 
tial election in 1844, from which the following extract is made : 

The committee regret to say that they have not yet been able to extend their inves- 
tigation to any parishes except those of Plaquemines and East Baton Rouge ; and that, 
as regards Plaquemines, many witnesses of the utmost importance have not been 
examined. Some of those witnesses have been summoned, and have neglected to ap- 
pear ; others have secreted themselves, or kept out of the- reach of the officers of this 
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Howe.- f8om0 ktg9&mtit ht ^xdue the |dM of ndniQH ; mbm . ue b^ved to be on 
botrd the t^noMr Agnet, end the residaiice of a few otfan/coidd dot.be Mccrtained. 

Notwithstandii^ all this> thetieatiiiiony alieady received by the oommittee eatablukes, 
bef ond doubt» that the elioetibn ia Plaqneminea, for electon of Prendent of the United 
States, ia November laat, «wae conducted in a lawlem and inegvAar n^ner ; that it was 
aeeom])anied tHtli turbulence, disorder, Ateale, and violenee, jon the p«rt of the poblic 
ofiieere and otbeia, with intent to iatimidate and inflae|ioe voteni ; and thiit it was 
fraught with illegal votea, with fraud and corruption, and with- a fetal disregard ef the 
laws of the laa^, of morality, and of ntUgion. 

That testimony is now submitted to the ^ouae in thp printed- Journal of the committer 
accompanying this report. ' ' '- 

The committee feel it due to themselves and to the good p^ple of Hm State of Louis, 
iana, in submitting the testimony reported by them* to notice and coomlMit sosne^diM 
more in detail upon the eztraordinaiy fects developed by that testimony. • • • 

It appeaiBy-from the testimony of Mr. iohn Claibome and of Mr. John C. Lanle, 
that on Monday, the 4th November last, at a meeting of the Centnil State Commllttee 
of the Democratic party, Mr. John Claibome « proposed that nfeans should be dficared 
to sudk democratic voters of the parish of Orleans as had been exdu^* by any drcum- 
stiince or under any pretext, from voting that •day, to go to some other point within the. 
• county of Orleans, stating his entire belief that they had a right so to do under the 
Constitution of the State." 

« Mr. Joim Slidell and other gentlemen addressed the meeting, and the question was 
discussed legally and morally. Statements were made, that large numbers of democrats 
had been precluded, imder various pretexts, from the right of voting. It wa* finally 
agreed, that an effort should be made to get such p^wms as hi^ been excluded from 
voting here together, and ofier them a conveyance to Pointe a la Heche, in the pariah 
of Plaquemines, and within the county of Orieans, for the purpose of exerdsiDg the 
right of suffiuge." 

Mr. John Claiborne stated 'that he had^ ascertained that not m<»e^than 150 ^p&ta<fn$ 
went to Pointo a la Hache, of whom 130 there voted. 

Mr. John C. Lame stated that he went in the steamer Planter to Pointe a la Hacb^ 
from ^ew Orleans, at the time and on the occasion already afluded to, and that there 
were 150 otr 160 persons on board, about 20 or 30 of whom were not entitled to vote. 

He continued : 

^ When the boat landed, seeing on the bank some whig gentlemen of the city, he 
requested the persons on board to walk in procession, for the purpose of keeping them 
separate from the whigs, for fear of any collision, as, the political excitement being high, 
such a thing might be apprehended. After, they had left the boat. Witness went on shore 
and saw the inspectoni of election ; told them those men had come there to vote ; that 
about 130 q/* them were entitled to vote in theeittf, but had not voted, and asked their 
opinion of the law, whether those men had a right to vote in the parish of Plaqaemines, 
within the county of Orleans, expressmg at the same time hii own views of their right. 
The inspectors of the election coincided with him 2n opinion, and he found it unne- 
cessary to go in the room where the polls were open." 

And he concluded his testimony by steting, in reply to a question by one of the com- 
mittee, " About one-third of the persons who went on board of the Planter u^ere AnU' 
rieans / the rest ivere naiuraKzed citizens,*^ 

Other Witnesses swear thatlhe great body of them appeared to- be foreigners. And 
Mr. John Slidell, a member of the late Congress of the United States, and Representa- 
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tive elect of th« jnt CoQgfMnonal diftrict of Lootnanii, lo wmtf& w Iko Mxi CSottfnM of 
Ihe Union, addraMd tkw fottowing letter to tfa« pMiidiiig officera at.tiio pell tt Pointe 
a la Haclie : - ' . , ^ 

/< 7W6M2sy» N&temlfer & 
«)Iy D&4& Sims : The eteambott Planter will eonvfgr to Pointo-a la Haefae a Hum- 
bar of legally qualified Toters of New Oileans, who have been deprived xtf the opporta* 
nity of voting at New Orleans. I am sore that, being residents of tb» eeanty, tfaair 
votes will be received by you. The whig committee are collecting their votes, to be dis- 
patohed for the same pcrrpese^to some point of which we are ignorant 

<< Veiy respBctfeJ]y» your obedient ssrraiii, v 

*«JOHN 8UDELL. 
.« To Meters. Debouchel, Regisse^ and Wilts, 

**PoiniealaHa€he/' 
It is doe in truth and justice to say» that Ibis iOommitlee has recf^ved no evidence 
which in any manuer justiftes the Btetement o£ lifr.*8lidea, in his letter as to the whig 



It appears^ fiom the official returns made to the Seeretory of Steto of Louisiana, tbst 
1^44 votes were polled in the paiish of Plaqt^epiinte, 4t the election of Presidential 
electors in November lafit. • .^ ' 

. Mr. Joseph B. Wilkinson says» << that more th«n 40a votes were never polled at any 
election, in the whole parish, previous to tl^e last eledton." 

Mr. Bobert A. Wilkinson testifies t^at he <* has Uve^ in die parish twenty-five years ; 
canvassed it when his &ther was a candidats^^ six or eight years ago ; used his greatest 
portions, and could not find more than 860 or 400 voteis ; belieTes iktte we not move 
voters in the parish now l^an were then.'* 

Mr. Phillippe Toca corroborates this. 

It is well known that at the last Gubernatorial ^election, and at the election lor a Re- 
l^esentetive to Congress for the first Congressional district oi this Stete, in July, 1844, 
there were great exertions made by both political parties ; and yet we &id that « Mr. 
Thomas M. Wadsworth, beung duly swom, deposeth that his domidl is in the parish of 
Plaquemines ; has been acquainted with the parish since 183S ; has never known a 
vote» ekcept the last, to exceed 400, or thereabout." And *< Mr. Descotenx Saucier, 
being duly swom, deposeth that he was bom in Plaquemines, and lived there 68 years ; 
was Sheriff of that paiish fourteen y^tin and seven months^ resigned his ofiice of 
Sheriff in 1634, and left the paiish two yean and one month ago ; while he resided 
there, the number of votes received never exceeded thrae bondrad and odd«V 

C<»ttment upon ikoM testimony is unnecessary. 

ntAtmS IK PHILADELPHIA OXKBBAL SS9SI0NS. 

John O. Wolf, of Philadelphia^ deposed as follows : 
I have knowledge of what I consider firauds upon tlie naturaliiatlon laws, obtained in 
this way ; I was one of the Grand Inquest, inquiring for the dty and' county of Fhil»* 
delphia, at the October term of the Cburt of Quarter Sessions. The judges of thitt 
eourt were the honorable George W. Barton, R. J. Conrad, and J. M. Doran. We were 
instructed to inqoiie into the subject of frauds upon the naturafization law. We did 
tOf fully and minutely, particulariy in the Court of Genetal Sessions itsel£ The result 
of that investigalion was a presentment, on or about the 38th of October, 1840. I have 
looked at a cofj of this presentment, pow exln))ited to me, (hereto appended, marked 
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A,) whicn » oorreet* Tk^&kot* ttatetl in it «ro joat and • tnuv and iirere' folkr ja«tffied 
by th^ «videnoe beiore us and inspection of the {wptors. I wish to refer to this present- 
ment as part, of my eyidence \ it was made under a fUIi sense of our responsibiiities as 
juiOTS. After inakinK tbis'presentment, and remaining in session seyeral day«, expeet* 
ing.,the action of ithe CdmmonweaUh's officers upon it, we were dist^arged. I have 
notes in my possession of «videnoe taken in tiie Grand Jnry, corrobonting the state- 
ment I have made. 

A — ^PreMntm«at of the Grand Jjurj* 

That, in compliance witb dixeotiond of the oouijt, they ^MKered immediately into a 
laborious investigation of the circumstances attending the naturalization of citizens in 
the Courts of General and Quarter Sessions; and, as the facts which the papers of'ihe 
offices, and the exflMnination.of the clerks of said officesrhave brought* to (he knowledge 
of the Ghrand Jqry, would, in their opinion, render it proper that certain certificates of na- 
turalizatipn fdxeuld be immediaitely vacated, they now present the ToUowing statements : 

That the petitioners have natmftde their declarations in the case two years before their 
application for citizenship, yet, fir^m the endorsements on d^e same, and the testimony 
of Isaac R« Diller, deputy de^k, and to the usage of the office^ it is believed that in 
each of said qases certificates' of naturahzfition have been issued. 

That, in a number of cases, the < usual endorsement, when certificates of natursdiza- 
tion are issued, as sworn to and admitted by IsaAc R« Diller and others, acting for the 
derk, William O. Kline, certificate of naturalization are believed to haVe issued. 

That none of these papers have the approbation of any x>f the presiding judges of 
the court; aud, in case that approbation is necessary, it appears to this jury that such 
certificates of naturalization should be vacated. 

That, in other cased, there are no signatures to the petitionil^ or to. the proof of resi- 
dence for five years, though mariLCd " approved" by Judge Doran ; and also by Diller, 
deputy derk, that the petitions for naturalization, and the declaration of the citizens 
proving the residence for five years, had been duly sworn or affirmed. This dass of 
cases requires such action as the court oQnsiders proper ; as certificates of naturalization 
have, according to the oath ai Isaac R. Diller, been issued, when apiM'oved by Judge 
Doran, an4 attested by fainu That Judge Barton has proved, before tiie Grand Jury, 
in a number of cases, where, also, by the proof of Isaac R. Diller, certificates of natora- 
Ination are believed to have been issued, that his name or . initials, signifying approba^ 
tion, have been forged. The ^Ghrand Jury desire such action on these cases as the 
circumstances require-— believing they ought to be vacated. 

The Grand Jury, also, present, that Judge Doran authorized the persons acting for 
James Eneu, Clerk of the Quarter Sessions, and W. O. Kline, to swear the persons ap- 
plying for citizenship, and the citizens proving the residence of the petitioners, in the 
hall of the State-house and the rooms adjoining the court room. That there are no 
means of distinguishing, during a portion of three days, how many were sworn in open 
court, according to law, and how 'many in the said hall and adjoining rooms. In the 
cases on those days, the Grand Jury desire such action as may be deemed correct. 

That the Grand Jury, on inquiring for a list of fees received by James Eneu, jr., and 
W. O. Kline, on different days, in order to ascertain the naturalization certificates issued, 
find that these officers have kept no such account of fees received for issuing natural!* 
zation f^rtificates, whidi they consider contrary to the law constituting their offices. 

That, in the o%es of WUliam O, Kline, Clerk of the Court of General Sessions, and 
James Eneu, jr. Clerk of th^ Quarter ^Sessions, no aeeount or register, or index, has 
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been kept of 4he dt^^eto lAtoraliBei ; andlhatin no qmo Itas it beefi niaal by th«D to 
enter on the dechrationg, that eertificatea of citizeiiahip have been issued on the deda- 
Tations, though issued Jn their own courts. 

The Grand Jury regret ta observe, that the precaution has not been taken to record, 
ih the different offices; the residence, at the time gf applyihgUfor citizenship, and 'where 
they have resided* during the year, and generaHy during tiie four jears additional, mak- 
mg up the. five. And they would respectfully state,' that if margins were preserved, 
stating these facts, numbers of the certificatea issued, i^id the ftertificates cut from such 
books inserted, tbese i^recautions would be a great 'security against fraud ; and where 
copies or addftioital certificates were issued, such fact should be specially stated. ' 
HENRY TROTH, JOHN SEDDINGER, 

JAME8 L. DONN, SAMUEL O. COOPER, 

THOMAS BIDDLE, WM. H. MATTHEWS, 

50HN G. 'WOLF, JAMES FASSITT, 

JOHN RAKESTRAW, . CAS8IMER L^ LUBEN, 

THOMAS STREET, WM. COLLINS. 

♦ JEREMIAH CLARK, 

James L. Bann, Esq., bting daly sworn, deposed as follows : 

I was a member of the Grand Jury, inquiring for the city lind county of Philadel- 
phia, in the months of September and October, 1840. That Grand Jury were specially 
directed by the court, to inquire into the matter of alleged frauds said to have been com- 
mitted in procuring naturalization papers. Before that Grand Jury, proof was made, 
entirely satisfactory . to me, of the occurrence of frauds in these particulars, namely : 
that a number of certificates of naturalization had been granted upon papers upon 
which the name or initials of Judge Barton, of the Court of General Sessions, had been 
foiged. Of this description, there were fourteen cases. 

.Secondly, that k number of like certificates had been granted in cases in which the 
declaration of intention had not been made tw6 years previously. 
' Thirdly, that such certifi^tes were granted where no declaration of antention had 
been ma^e ; but I cannot say whether or not these were cases' of minors. 

Fourthly, that, in .some cases, the dates of the declarations of intention had been 
altered. on the record* 

Fifthly, that in one of the records — namely, that of the declaration of intention — ^there 
were a number of pages, containing what purported to be declarations, manifestly in- 
terpolated, and admitted by the officers so to have been done. Upon this particular 
matter, we requested that an indictment might be drawn by the proper officer, and sent 
to us for our actii^n thereon ; but this was not done. ' 

Sixthly, that, in many cases, aliens procured their certificates of naturalization without 
the approval of any judge written at the foot of ^e petition, according to the usual 
practice of the court, as declared to us by one of the judges of the court, who appeared 
before the Grand Jury, at his own request, and stated, among other things, that a thou- 
sand of these papers had been granted under his supervision, but never without his 
written approbation being put i|pon the petition. He also stated that, for a short period 
of time, he had intrusted the examination of the papers to the clerk, with strict in- 
structions to be particular, and, relying upon his examination, had signed the papers, 
when presented to him, without examination by himself; . but being then informed that 
irregularities had crept in, he adopted a different course, and examined for himself, and 
rejected a number of applicants. Of this class, there wer6 thhty-eeven eases. 
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Oeorge W. Bsrion, fesq., coHBsellor at law, Vefng^Mysironi, deposed 
a9 follows: 

I was I^resident Judge of the Court of General SesttooB for the city and countjof 
Philadelphia, during and afler the ye^r 1840« Some tiipe in the M <lf . that year, I ro- 
ceived information that a large number of frau/ia, In reference to m^ttera of natdraliza* 
tion had been practiced, <Nr were supposed to have been practiced, in the naturalization 
process of thflt court, as well as in the Court of Quarter Sessions, for the same city and 
county. As f oon as {Hracticable pfter receiving this inforoiation, J sent for the Grand 
Jury, made this matter subject of speciAl c^Aige, and urged upon them the necessity of 
fbU investigation. I was examined, ftimong other witnesses, by the Grand Jury ; and, 
from the naturalization papers which were pUced in my hands, I selected « large num-. 
ber, upon eadi ef which was written a forgery of the initials of my naMe, apj^oviag of 
or allowing the same. I thought they were pretty skillful imitations, but supenor to my^ 
own handwriting. I have no recollection of any forgeiy of my name, beyond the ini- 
tials. For the sake of convenie^ice, it was frequently the practice of the judges to wiit^ 
onty the initials of their name, instead of the name in full, at the end of the, word 
'* approved." There were a large number of naturalizations granted in other roomS| out 
of the court rooms, but never 1^ tte, nor with my consent or Approval. I have never 
ascertained nor obtained any knowled^^e of the person or persons who forged my initials, 
although every means were used to discover the . same. I am informed, and believe, 
that George Hoffiier, whe was a high constable of the court, and others among its tip- 
sta£&, acted occasionally as deputies for the clerk. Inev^r authorized any proceeding 
of the kind, never was applied to upon the subject, nor ever heard of it until my connec- 
tion with the court had ceased ; and I have reason to believe that the practice was un^ 
known at the time to the ma|ority of the court. , 

Thomas Doyle, deputy in the clerk's office of the Coart of General 
Sessions, in answer to the question, testified as follows : that it i^pears 
from the book that on the 28th October, 1840, the papers of some sixty, 
or seventy persons, naming them, '' purporting to be declarations of in- 
tention, were annulled, and made void and of none effect, by decree of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions of the county of Philadelphia, as having been 
fraudulently and irregularly interpolated on said record.^ 

FRAUDS AND ABtTSKS OF THI KATUBALIZATIOH LAWS. 

Heman W. Childs, of the city of New York, merehant, aged forty-five 
years, being sworn, answered thus : 

I consented to aerve, to prevent aliens getting their papers illegally at the Court of 
Common Heaa in this city, in October, 1840, in hehalf of the Whig Toung Men'a 
Executive C)oi»aiitt0B, and was there (en or fifteen days prior to fke November election 
of that year* Ae press of aliens w|» very great #t the court to gel nafturaliied. They 
came principally un^^r three men, who led thenu One was a German, v^hom I have 
seen in a Crerman housfe in Bread street, as it porter. Another was Afr. Snow, a shoe* 
maker, who resided at that time in Greenwidi street, in the third ward; I should thixdc 
he was an Ameriean* The third was a man of Irish descent, who resided then, and I 
believe has since, in the nxth ward. These three psnons were going firom Tammany 
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fittB to the GovM^Mfii ooMtaiiay^ »iid biingiDg in Ibret orlbw «t fit« st « tunc. Mr. 
Snow I knew to be a pOor man ; I think tkey aU- weie,']ret they epent a great many 
days filu% m bringing np aliffis* to Jbe natuzaliied. I put qneation% through the judge 
IQ the appUoanti^ «iid by aiidi quettiom prevented flereni^-^He a namhei^-fettinf 
tlMftr papen at (hat eoott ' I hsre known them to^faring up>the same persona as many 
9m tlaiee timea, ptodndng vK£ferent wttneesee to etrengthen tbeic case, and eome of thfim 
wen finally rejected, who, witflin a day or two after, were naturalized in the Marinaconrt* 
The pNifAi was so gr^t that persons Vere ad«iitted with tiny little investigation, such 
•s wofUdbiy no means satisfy a juror in a case in our oommon courts. 

I should think ovi^r 160 wave naturaiiaed daily Ib^ several days prior to the electioii. 
r usually called ia the expning on the elerk, to see the number that had been naturalized 
through the day, and he would inform me, by counting the number of tickets he had 
received from Tammany Hall, which were a plain ticket with one or two initiak on 
them. I understood the price of naturalizing with these tickets was one dollar. In the 
aane year, in the Marine court, I saw Henry Ii. Riell stand near the deik with quite a 
«nnriier of $5 hpf in his hands; I think they were of the Tradesmeh's bank. A^ 
often as two of tha papers were passed, he gave the clerk a.^ bill. I should think the 
time occupied in passmg the two would not exceed seven minutes. There appeared 
'to be very few questions asked. My attention was caUed to this court, as several were 
naturalized there who had been refused in the court of ^Common Pleas. . 

Heniy E. Biell, of New York, a.Castom-honse officer, aged thirty-fire 
y^rs, beiDg sworo, sa^d : ^ 

Ever since I have been a man, I have been friendly to naturalization. Have been 
engagecl in such measures by the general committee of Tammany Hall; I have made 
out most of the papers that have been made in Tammany Hall for a great many years. 
I was one of the general committee. T believe it has been customary pretty generally 
to advertise merely that the Naturalization committee was in Session. In 1840, 1 think, 
I pnblulhed, ibr some two or three months previous to the election, a brief exposition of 
the laws, that -appUeants' might know what qualifications were necessary.- At each 
election,' it has been customaiy for many hundreds to apply from the Countiss adjoining 
this, principally owing to the witnesses residing in this county, or the respective courts 
where the applicant resided being closed. A large proportion of the applicants were 
jgenanljiy poor people ; and those who wished to pay for themselves generally applied at 
the courts. I should suppose the general committee naturalized from twelve to fif- 
teen hundred persons for the last election. 

Q. About what number wore thus naturalized at the spring election, 1844 1 

A. I believe about thirteen hundred. I ascertained this number from the clerks of the 
courts. 

Q. About what number were thtis naturalized at the spring election of 1843, or at 
any election previous thereto 1 

A* I believe about the usual number naturalized at the spring and fall elections, with 
the exception of the Presidential election, 1840, would average about one thousand at 
each election ; and on that occasion I was engaged some four or five months in making 
out the preliminary papers, and, to the best of my remembrance, about three thousand 
were naturalized during the period of ^ye months. I paid several hundred dollars my- 
self towards defraying these e^qienses on that occasion. 

Q. Are you at this time, or have you within a few weeks -past been, engaged in ob- 
11 
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tatning the ^attendance of j^enone to be nstidFalized, by m adnrtkeBimti with jwu own 
name lubeeribed thereto, or th^of any other person ? ' • 

A, I am President of the Ni^turalistttion Society of this cit^, which me^ts monthly* 
and has been established for the poipoee of giving information .to aliens as to what the 
laws of Congress are on that«snbject, and to senooorage them to dedare their intention 
and to become cidAns in a lawful manner. There has been snch an advertifleinenty 
with my name subscHbed to it, on the 29th of last mpnth^ for the purpose of dechunnf 
their intention. The invitation to 'be naturalized, I beUeyOf was^ accidentally left out. 
This society, which has been established lor chaiitablci pui^poses, meets about. onoe a 
month ; and it makes no distinctipn, by its constitution, whether the applicant is a whig 
or democrat We aid any that apply. 

HIRED WITKESSES AND FALSE SWEABINCk , ■ 

Meyer Blum, of Baltimore, appeared, and was sworn on the five books 
of Mode6, (he being a Jew.) ]3[e gave the following answers to interro- 
gatories propounded to him : 

Is a naturalized citizen. Knows, a person, named Emanuel Weinman, who has been 
a witness for a number of persons naturalized. . Has known said Weinman to call upon 
persons who had not been many months in the country, and request them tp go to 
court to be fiaturalized ; that he would be their witness, or get them naturalized. The 
said Weinman has obtained naturalizatibn papers for many persons who were not enti- 
tled to receive them. 'Would not believe Weinman upon .his oath. 'He bears a bad 
character, as many other persons will testify if called upon. He does not know that 
persons improperly naturalized by Weinman had voted, but infers from their getting 
their papers that such was their intention. Knows that John Schad, naturalized by 
Weinman, in September, 1844, was in Germany two yeafs ago next month, as he took 
out and brought back letters for witness. 

Samuel EUenger was sworn on the five books of Moses, (he being a 
Jew,) and answered as follows : 

« Knows Emanuel Weinman, and that he has been much engaged in naturalizing 
persons ; and, from his having had no business to transact, is induced to believ^ that 
he was compensated for being a witness in some cases. From his knowledge of Wein- 
man, witness would not believe him on oath. Witness brieves, that to protect the 
country, an alteration of the naturalization laws is necessary. Every foreigner coming 
to this country should luring a certificate of good character. Witness states, that as 
Weinman left the room a few minutes before his (witness) examination, he spoke to the 
witness in Hebrew, and requested that he would be merciful to him (Weinman) in his 
testimony." 

The Baltimore commissioners, who examined the foregoing witnesses, 
make the following note in their report in relation to Weinman : 

Emanuel Weinman, the witness, appears upon the records of the several courts in 
this city as the witness in a number of' cases of naturalization. This commission hav- 
ing obtained from the clerks of those courts a list of the persons naturalized in the years 
1843 and 1844, examined Weinman in relation to his knowledge of some of them — be 
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(Weinman) npt hftvjng been infonnefi vhetker he had been witnew or not < in the . eases 
named to him. • It appears, j^om this examinatioa, that he ai^owledged himself to be 
unacquainted,, by name, with several individusls for whom he acte^ as witness, to enable 
them to obtajn theii naturalixation papers, in 1843 and 1844. * 

^ • ' ( 

Simon I P. Huff, of ttie city of New* York, attorney at law, agecl forty- 
^Fe years^ beipg duly sworn, s^id :. 

* The law- requires a preTioUrt residence of five jeaarn in th^ United States, and in the 
State of one year ; and the witnesses have sworn to these fiicts, but I have been satis- 
fied in my own mind that they knew nothing about It. The books show that in a 
iramber of, instances the same witness has testified "for fifty, sixty, or one hundred ap]^- 
cants. * I hate seen instances when the witness uras ignorant of the name of the appli- 
cant, and would ask him his name in his native language. I have seen witnesses hanging 
about the court, who I was satisfied were there, for the purpose of being witnesses for 
persons applying for naturalization ; some of them have told me they were paid for being 
mtnesses ; some of these witnesses were not citizens ; and in one instance, I remember, 
after a man had been witoeas for a number of applicants, he was himself naturalized. 

William Wardenberg, being sworp, gave tlje following answers to in- 
terrogatories propounded to hiili : 

Knows a man of the name of Frederick Niemfller ; was his witness when natural- 
iked ; he was naturalized last fall in Baltimore county court ;. knows Frederick Appel* 
or Abel; was his witness when naturalized in the. United States court; was well ac- 
quainted with him whenf he was naturaliJEed ; he bore a good character ; he was after- 
wards convicted in' eourt of some offence; is' not certain his conviction was after his 
naturali^tiop ; does not know whether he was or was not charged with stealing coffee 
«t the time he was naturalized. 

David Randell, one of the jastiees of the Marine court of the city of 
New York, aged fiifty years, being duly sworn, answered thus : 

Q, Have instances occurred where the same person was the witneais for any conside- 
rable nun^ber of applicants about the same time 1 

A. Sudi instances have occurred ; I recollect such an instance during the election 
of 1840. 

Q. Did any circumstances induce you to believe that such witness was employed by 
a political party for that purpoee 1 

il» Such witness was a violent politician, and appeared to b^ employed expressly for 
that purpose. 

FRAUDS BY DUPLICATE CERTIflOA'PBS. 

David Randell, one of the justices of the Marine court of the city of 
New York, aged fifty years, being duly sworn, answered thus : 

I would further state, that about the times of election there are numerous aj^plications 
for duplicate certificates <of the declaration of intention ; sometimes fifty in a day. ' This 
opens a wide door for fraud, in enabling applicants to* personate others, and obtain a 
naturalization under a fraudulent use .of papers, and by assuming the name of the 
person mentioned in such declaration. ' I would further observe, that the number of 
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applications for naturalizattofi, as haring alfriTed here utider the' age of eighteen, had 
greatly increased within fhe last few years, and induces me toihink that )(K>me fbither 
guard, to prevent a fhiadulent a()U8e of that portion of the act; ia necessaiy. A farther 
guard agamst fraud would l»e to require that a year sHoold elapse between the time the 
alien '^ naturalized and the time when he shall be entitled to vote. Cases also occur 
frequently where the applicant, having beeb refused to be naturalized bythe Marine 
court for insufficient qualifications, has been ndittiraiisEfed shortly kfterwaids by aiaother 
eourt I know this by the'faetf of Ibe applicant httHng^ iWMtftisd to^ Hie Marine court, 
shown his papers, and exulted hi tho result As am expedient gu«^4* ^ ^<^^ suggest 
some provision imposing a penalty upon the party whoie appU<iat]ob has been ^eliitae^ 
for again applying to anotiier courts' At the election .of 1840, 1 have known iwtmty or 
thirty cases of such attempts tolxcurin a siiigle day; 

Q. Was it a practioe of said court tO gtalit such dupUoite papers, on thenlere aog^ 
gestion of the party, without requiring any evideoed of the ideotky Of the appHeaUt Oar 
the iilleged loss of the origthdl papers 1 

A. We never give copies without laldng a deposition that tiiey Are the identical pei^ 
soils, the loss of the paper, aadoomparing the ligiiatafe of the ai^lieant widi the otigiMd 
signature. Instances, to my knowledge, have occurred notwithstanding, of the same 
person applying and receiving jieveral duplieatea of his ongibal paper. It is easy for 
parties who have declared their intention in the Marine court, and subsequentily bee^ 
naturalized in another court, to procure a duplicate certificate of their declaratioit of 
intention, and furnish the aame tot seme third person, to be used fox ' the purpose of ob- 
taining naturalization papers. 

Thomas Doyle, a deputy in the office of the Clerk of the General Ses- 
sions of Philadelphia, testified, in answBr to the question whether dupli- 
cate certificates were given as a matter of course, as follows : 

We ask some questions, but not under oath. We satisfy oursdves of the identity of 
the man, and that he has lost his papers. This is done in the clerk^ office, not in cburt, 
the law not requiring it. Sometimes duplicates and triplicates are itened, upon tiie 
application of {Persons, fiiehdi, or agents, of the naturalized individuals^ In audi diaes, 
we take the same pains to ascertain the identity of the individual and the Ion of th« 
papers, fiave ho recoIle^Mion of ever iiming a certificate of the natnralisatidn of A de- 
ceased man, on the application of the heirs. 

Marcellus Eells, of the city of New York, gentleman, aged thirty^^two 
yean, being sworn, said : 

I have known many instances where the party naturalized could neither reail nor 
write ; and I have found in such instances an entire ignorance of our institutions, which 
an extension of the term would correct. I recollect some years since in the Marine 
eourt two persons, each of whom was a witnete for a great number of apfiAieants, who 
were indicted subsequently, and convicted of perjury in their testimony as to the quali- 
fications of some of those applicants, the majority of whom were illegally naturalized. I 
know at one time of a large number of duplicate certificates of naturalisation, probably 
thirty in one morning, being issued from the Marine court to two persons who applied 
for them, who were not the individuals to whom those certificates belonged. I subse- 
quently saw one of those certificates with the county clerk's certificate upon it, for the 
purpose of being carried to New Jersey, to be there used. That was in 1840. I do • 
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know of instances q{ iraud, of which I can give qaor^ specific informa^on at another 
time* 

k PRAUPUUJNT, VOTIKG. 

William Brown, of Baltimore, being swornj gave the following answers 
to interrogaiories propounded to him :. * . -* 

Have known m^ny jnatances of illej^ voting upon naturalization papers belonging to 
deceased persona. Have known persons to vote in six or seven wards of diis city on the 
same day. Knows persons who hilve been employed to get dead men's papers, to be 
Voted' on by other persons. Witness would recommend that a law be passed, directing 
executors or other persons to deposit in court the naturalization papers of deceased per- 
sons. Knows an instance where a man, by the name of Dempsey, who had not been in 
the cpuatry otpre than fou^r or five months, voted in the first and second wards of this' 
city, on the same day, on the naturalization .papers of his deceased brother. 

Sbmnal Cohen, af Balttnofe, Vas sworn on the five books of Moses, 
Che being a Jew,) and gave the following answers to interrogatories pro- 
pounded to him : ; ^ . 

A naturalized person informed witness that he had voted at the Mayor's election in 
this city, in 1843, in six difierent wards '; and v^tness knows diat the person alluded to 
was not naturalized until about two weeks previous to the Governor's election in 
1844. witness is of opinion that foreigners should not be brought to this country, 
unless they have ^tsports exhibiting fair characters. 

Heron R. Bennett, aged thirty-one years, being swprn, said ; 

I know of instances where a man voted twice<r-one particnlarly, where I had ih<» maji 
arrested. I have known instances where persons have voted who were not entitled 
such as convicts from Blackwetl's Island. I had been in the habit of seeing them on 
Blackwell's Island, and thought it rather singular that their time should be up just about 
that time. I believe them to be convicts.' I suppose they were discharged or sent ofi* 
from the island, and have seen them back there shortly ajlerwards, having been com- 
mitted as vagrants. 

Charles Crane, of the city of New York, grocer, aged thirty-six years, 
being sworn, answered : ' 

One man told me he hsd voted either in two or three wards, and was going to vote 
in one more. I do not know his name. I know of instaiii^i when I was acting ^s 
inspector, of person^ o^ering their votes who had come firoai places out of the State, and 
out of the county, and who were not entitled to vote. I have ^so known aliens 
rejected who would not swear that the certificates of naturalization they presented were^ 
their own papers. I know of nothing fiirther pertinent to the subject 

Heron R. Bennett, of New York, aged thirty-one years, said upon 
oath : 

I have known of papers in fiivorof deceased inmates of the alms-house being distri- 
bnted to oth^ inmates to vo^e with. This was between 1J334 and 1841, during which 
time I was an officer in the alms-house. 
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John P. Strobel made the foUdwing statement in writing, to which he 
was sworn : • 

I .will mention that, about eight years ago, a few dayi aft^r ihe election, to convince 
myself of the truth or falsehood of what, in part, was told me, I called at the dwelling 
of a German^ who was then, and for some time before, at work at or near Annapolis* 
This German's wife ^stated to me that, on. the morning of the election day, she was 
called on for the loan of her husband's q^rtificate of n«tttraliza|ion, with a fnromis^ to 
return it in a few minutes ; byt, although she repeatedly called for it ^ming the day, H 
was not restored to her until late in the evening* 

John Mc Williams, of Baltimore, appeared, and, being sworn, gave the 
following answers to interrogatories propounded to him : 

Witness was at one time called upon, and requested to get persona to vote on certi- 
ficates of naturalization of deceased persons. - , ' 

Jonas Freidenwaid; of Baltimore^ was sworn on the five books of 
Moses, (he being a Jew,) and said : 

He lives next door to Mrs. Schlosser, and has heard that she is in the habit of hiring, out 
the naturalization papers of her first husband, but has no knowledge of the fact When 
the witness had been in the countiy between four and five years, he was called on by 
persons who' endeavored to persuade him to get his final naturalization papers; and, 
when witness told them he had not been a sufficient time in the country, he #as told 
that that made no difiereoce, And that they would get his papers ; wluch witness 
declined. 

Edward Dayton, of the city of J^ew York, formerly^ a ship chandlw, 
aged fifty-one years, being sworn, answered : 

I know firom the circumstance that, when attending at the poll of the election in the 
eleventh ward, in April, 1838, for the purpose of investigating the qualifications of indi- 
viduals presenting themselves to vote» a person calling himself Francis Lancen, or 
Lancer, presented himself to vote, exhibiting naturalization papers taken out that or the 
preceding day. ,He was challenged and examined, under oath, and testified that he 
remembered perfectly well the time of his arrival in this country, in which he oould not 
be mistaken, and that it was in the month of August, 1833. He further stated, that his 
father was his witness, on procuring his naturalization papers, fie was less than five 
years here, firom his own shov^g. | also was present at the trial of George Gausman 
in the year 1838, in the Circuit court of the United States; he was convicted of perjury 
as a witness to obtain, the naturalization papers of an individual, and was pardoned, as 
I understand, by President Van Buren. . This man had been a witness in a number of 
cases, and testimony was given th^t he had offered to be a witness for persons who had 
not resided in the countiy five years. 

Robert Taylor, being sworn, said : 

Q, Do you know of any one or more instances of convicts having been brought from 
the penitentiary on Blackwell's Island to vote in this city, and of their having voted, and 
when 1 

' A, From examinations made by me, as special justice, I ascertained from witnesses^ 
examined under oathy that several boats, with prisoners in each, left Blackwell's Island, 
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on which ihe penitential it lituated, on the night of the llih of April, 1843, and cama 
to thia city ; aome of them were taken to the third district watch-hooae in this city, m 
the eighth ward ; aoine of thom were pnt into a cellar in the fourth ward ; and oth«» 
were diatribnted in other p^rtf of the city. It waa siibaeqnently aaeertamed that aome 
of theae priaonera voted the day after they left Bia&well'a latand, (viz. : on the I2tfa of 
April, 1842,) in this city. The priaonera wero discharged by some special justice or Jus- 
tices of the peace, and aome of the' aldermen of this city ; neither of whom have any 
legal right to discharge prisoners from the island. That, although* a great many prison* 
ers left the island on the 11th of April, only ten of the dis<;hu'ges were dated on that 
day. Some Of the discharges were antedated between two and three weeks, and in one 
instSance the discharge of the prisoner bore date previous to his commitment The dis- 
charges were dated from 20th March, 1842, to 11th April, 1G142^ and were for seventy. 
one prisoners compiitted as vagrants ; and the term of commitment had not in any one 
instance expired. According to the statements of the prisoners themselves, 50 of them 
were bom out of the United States, 20 of them in the United States, and 1 unknown ; 
there were bom ia Ireland 38, England 7, Germany 3, Scotland 1, Wales 1, Europe 1, 
V^d Nova Scotia 1 ; in the State of New York 14, ^ew Jeraoy 1, Delaware 1, North 
Carolina 1, Virginia 1, Massachuaetts 1, Vermont 1, and unknown 1. 

lONOBAKCX OF OUB LANGUAGE AND INSTITUTIONS. 

G^rge HeDry Poalson, aged fifty-two ^ears, agent, residing in the 
city of New York, answered thns : ' 

I have frequently been present aa an interpreter daring the pzoceaa of naturalization ; 
that the instanoea of persons applying to be naturalized who are wholly ignorant of the 
EngUah language are frequent ; and though they understood the terma of the oath when 
translated 'to them in words, yet they were frequently unable to comprehend the mean- 
ing of said oath ; and there are now hundreds of Germans who liAYe been admitted 
citizena, who do not now understand the English language, or the meaning of the oaths 
to which .thev have been sworn ; and aa to the prindplea of the Constitution of the 
United States, they have no knowledge or comprehension of them. Many of them are 
aged persons without any education, and who are naturalized at the solicitation of 
others, and without any desire of their own, merely to become the tools of political par^ 
ties. I have been present aind been asked to interpret the oaths, and my interpretation 
has been received without my having been previously sworn. 

That he has no personal knowledge of such instances, but has heard of many, and 
believes them to be frequent It la a general practice to advertise in a German paper 
in thia city, that all Germans wishing '^to be naturalized should apply to the Grerman 
committee at Tammany HaQ, where they will receive their naturalizationa gratis. I am 
well informed that it is the practice previous to elections for persons employed for that 
purpose by Tammany Hall to call on the Germane and to-persuade them to be naturalized ; 
and I have learned, in their general conversation, that it is often the case the certificatea 
of naturalization are kept by said committee until the day of election, when they ai« 
handed to the partiea^ to be preaented.by them at the polla, they being acccompanied 
thereto by some one of the said committee. 

Q. At the times such votes are given, have the partiea voting any knowledge of the 
principles or policy of the party in whose favor they deposit their ballots 1 

A. Ther have not ; they are led by the word democrat. I do not take any part my- 
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Mif in politiei, but my faiom^Adge^ of these frets is diiefly ioA^eA ^om being agent k€ 
Ae German Immigrant Society. I fermerij' conduoted a German paper in this dly* 

AlansoQ Nash/ of the city of 'New York, attorney at law, i^ed forty^ 
three years, being duly sworn, answered thus : ' - 

Since the year 1830, I have constantly attended . t^e seTeral courts in this city 
which receive the declaration^ of aliens, and, grant letljers of naturalization. I have 
noticed that a very considerable number of persons, when tl|«y declare their intentions, 
are unable to speak or converse in the English language. I have iaoticed, also, a great 
many persons, when they are naturalized, are also unable to spea^ or converse in- the 
English language. I have noticed, also, that a vast many persons who are naturalized aiQ 
unable to read or write, and I have been satisfied that they knew nothing about like Con- 
stitution of the United States or the laws of the country. I have noticed, also, that a 
great many persons who are naturalized, so far as one is able to judge, were transient 
persons. 

Winthrop Atwell, of the city of New York, editor, aged' thirty-six 
years, being duly sworn, answered : 

The ignorance ofthe ^^pUcants, and their, ignorance of out institutions. In half 
the cases, they did not understand the nature of their application,. When I heard then 
examined the day previous to the last election, before the Court of Comm<Mi P&ea% in 
this city, many of the applicants^ th^n naturalized, and without the intervention of an 
interpreter, did not understand enough of the English language to comprehend the na- 
ture of the questions pr<^>ounded to .them ; which was so apparent, that after the certi- 
ficate was granted, the judge temaxked^ ** DonH brmg me another man who does not 
understand the hnguagOj uftless you also bring an interpreter wi& ham.*' 

David RandeU, one of the justices of the Marine eonrt of the city of 
New York, aged fifty years, being d^ly sworn, answered thus : 

Q. Have instan'ces frequently come to yoar knowledge, where the ignorance of tht 
English language in the person applying to be natuj^alized required the ^paths to be ad- 
ministered by an interpreter] 

A, Such instances are frequent ; nearly one-half of the applications previous to and 
at the last election were of this character. 

Thomas Jefferson Smitb, one of the justices of the Marine court in Hie 
city of New York, aged thirty-nine years, being duly sworn, answered 
thus: 

I think I have niLtttraHied somewhere about two thousand persons ; may be many 
tnofe, and may be some less. No person should be natural&ed who cannot understand 
and speak the £}nglish language. As the law now stands, the subject of character ap» 
^rs to be very easSy prcnred, and no doubt in many eases persoiw prove that diey 
have good moral characters, and are attached to the principles of the Constitutioii tti 
the United States, when they aie not of such character as iwmn to. 

The qiiesticm as to whether an applicant is well dkpoeed to the good (vder and hap- 
piness of the United States^ should not be a matter of proof by witness, as but few 
witnesses 9an t^ What a man m ^i|Kwed to, but should be sworn to by himsel£ 
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* ' . BI0T8 AND TTOLBNOl: AT TBI PdlLS. 

Heron R. Bennett; of New Tock, testified as follows : 

As to instances of Tioiedce : In the spring •£ 1844, at the polls of the fifth district, 
in tile sixteenth ward,. where I was an inspector of elections. The windows were 
gnoaahed, and doors brokeii in, stones wen throwq, in, and th^ mob broke in, so that w« 
bacd to seiiip the ballot boxes and retreat. Ofder was- finally restored, but not before 
§smt or five men were 'badly wounded ; one of whom, I think, died shortly afterwards 
from the 'Wounds reoeived on &e ocoision* It was dangerous that afternoon to come to 
tke polls to vote, and many who were entilled did not come. The fall previous, there 
wore riots at the same pelli^ and also in the spring of 1848. The contest in these cases 
Was between the foreign and American population. There appeared to be a regular 
organised mob, who, if they came across a man opposed to them in politics, would beat 
him. Mayor Morrid came up and addressed them, but I think his address did not tend 
to allay the tumult This la^t occurrence was in the spring of 1843. 

*. Kareellus Eells, ot New York, testified ae follows : 

As to violence, I recollect, at a poll in the twelfth ward hi this dty, as many as thirty 
parsons being vidently beaten during 4SbA day of the election, by a band of Irishmen 
collected thtfte, Who w<»re stibsequently rewarded by a free distribution of liquor by a 
pbiirical paily ; the leader of which gang has sinc6 held lucrative political offices at different 
tinaes. One person attacked^ (namely : Regal P. Ward,) now an aanstant alderman, 
hmvidg voted, at a whoop, the i|sual signal of these foreigners, was pursued by them, 
and dragged from a hotub in which he had taken refuge. He was held fbrcibly by them, 
and* beaten Until he watf insexisible. There were about fifty persons in this gang. He 
fell insensible upoft the ground, and was there stamped upon until his features were 
soarcely disfin^iihable. At another time. Alderman Jarvis, of the same ward, was 
beset in* a similar flianndr by It body of foreigners, and seriously injured. I saw a person 
named Bacoli, who watf seised at tiie ballot box when abctut to vote, and there vic^ently 
beaten. In an attempt to protect this iiidividiial« one of the inspectors was forced 
throi^h one of the windows. . ^ 

innfBfB NATUR4LIZfiP AT NEW TOQK. 

Abraham Asten, Clerk of the Marine court, famished the following 
Btatistics of the naturalization business' of that court: 

The number naiuraHzed /rem Ut October, of each of the but four year»y up to and 
ineiuding the days of the next subsequent election* 



1841 ; Not minors, - - - 'H)5, 

MinoF^, - , - . - ,41 

Total, ' * -we 

1842 : Not mmors, - • 154 

Minors, ... 53 

Totali - - . 207 



1843: Notminor% • ^ 78 

. Minors, - - • 35 

Total, . - - 113 

1844: Not minora - - 831 

Minors,' . - - 364 

rotal, . -• 1,1»5 



NoT«« — The eiectioir is usnally -on the 5th Noveo^r, or thereabouts. 
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The total number of pentms- naturaUzed in each of the laet four yeare; ending at the 

fall election. 



1841 : Not minon, 
Minorg, 


• 




. 620 
170 


1848 : Not minon. 
Minors, ^ - 




- 


311 
111 


Total, 


- 




790 


Totd, 


- 


«« 


422 


1842 : Not minon, 
Minors, 


• 




> 066- 
• 160 


1844: Notminow, 
Minors, 


: 


* 


1,368 
677 



Totd, - . 716 1 TotiU, . - . 1,946 

In 331 cases, 78 in all, applicants as well as witnesses, made their mark. 

The number naturaUzed within a fortnight previout to and tnehuUng the days of the 
election, for four years pash 

XIFQHS. 



30 
36 
40 
31 
18 
18 
127 
326 



Trom 1st AprU, 1841, to l3th Aprfl, 1841, - • - - ' 

From 20tli October, 1841, to 3d November, 1841, - - - ' 

Trdm. 31st •March, 1842, to 12th April, 1842, - • 

From 26th Octobet, 1842, to 8th November, 1842, • - . 

From 31st March, 1843, to i3th April, 1843, - • • . 

From 26th October, 1843, to 7tb November, 1843, - - . - 

From 26th March, 1844, to 9th April, 184^, -. • - - 

From 22d October, 1844^ to 6th November, 1644, -^ -' \- 

VOT miross. 

From Ist April, 1841, to 13th April, 1841, • . . . - ^00 
From 20th October, 1841, to 3d November, 1841, ... ^ .164 
From30thMarch,J842, to 12th April, 1842, . - -' . - 114 
From 26th October, 1842, to 8th November, 1842, - • ' • - 161 

From31stMarch, 1843, to 13th April, 1843, 40 

From 26th October, 1843, to 7th November, 1843, - . - • - 60 
From 26th March, 1844, to 9th April, 1844, - - • - - J^IO 
From 22d October, 1844, to 6th Noven^ber, 1844, « - - - 734 

The number of persons naturalized on the first fifieen days in the month of April, 1844. 
Not minors, --------.- ipl 

Minors, ..--.-.-••'. 128 

Total, • i -319 

William Latourett swore, in 1832, 1833, and 1834, to sixtj-four persons. 
From 1828 to 1838, it appears, by the naturalization of minors, that the following 
named persons swore to the number of applicants set opposite their respective names : 
Francis J. Berrier, - - - - - - • • -113 

Martin Waters, .--•..-... -94 

Jotham Peabody, - • ;- - • 161 

George Gausmann, ••.....•. 169 

Walter F. Osgood^ --..'....- 67 

Andrew Warner, Olerk o£ the Common Pleas, said ; 
Ir «The number naturalized from the 1st of October, of each of the four years, up to 
and including the day of the next subsequent election :" 

October 1, 1841, to November 3, 1841, inclusive, - - • - 627 

' October 1, 1842, to November 8, 1842, « 1,636 

October 1, 1843, to November 7, 1843, «... . - - 188 

October 1, 1844, to November 6, 1844, « 1,134 
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S. <* Thd total number of persons liaturaliz^ in each of the fyax yean last past, end- 
insr at the fall election :'' ^ 

January 1, 1041, to November 3, not induding day of election, - 474 

January 1, 1842, to November 8, do.' . . do. • • 1,889 

January 1, 1843, to November 7, do. do. . * . 1^12 

January 1, 1844, to November 6, do. do. - • 1,380 

3. «The number naturalized Within a fi>rtnight previous' to and induding the days 
of the election, Ibr ibur yeaAi past :" 

Fortaight previous to election, April, 13, 1841, induding day of dection, • 67 

do. dpi Nov. 3, 1841, do. do. - - 369 

do. do. April 12, 1842, do. do. • - 540 

* do. do. * Nov. 8, 1842, do. do. - - 1,661 

do. do. April 11, 1843, do. do. - . 1,375 

do. do. Nov. 7, 1843, do. do. - - 200 

dOi do. April 9, 184^, ^ do. do. .- - 292 

.do. * do. Not. 6, 1844, do. ' do. - • 1,085 

4. "The number of persons naturalized on the days of the April and November dec- 
tions for the last four years, and for ten days previous thereto, and five days after :" 

April 13, 1841, election, ..••.. Vacation. 

November 3, 1841, do. *' • 192 

April 12, 1842, do. ....... 298 

November 8, 1842, do. 495 

April 11, 1843, do. 375 

Noyembw 7, 1843,' do. >.••.... aO 

April 9, 1844, do« .*...... 67 

November 5, 1844, db, ........ ui 

J. Oakley, Olerk of the Superior court, answered as follows : 

• From tiie Ist of October to the 7th of November, 1843, both indusive, the number of 
persons naturalized in the Superior court was 242 ; from the 1st of October to 5th No- 
vember, 1844, both indusive, 673 ; from . the 1st May to 7th November, 1843, both 
indunve, 249; from the 5th November, 1843, to 5th November, 1844, the latter 
included, 1,697. This number includes the persons naturalized at the Mi election of 
1843 ; and the spring and foil elections of 1844. For a fortnight previous to the fall 
dection of 1843, induding the day of election, the number naturalized was 242 ; for the 
fortnight previous Uvthe spring dection of. 1844, induding the day of election, 993 ; for 
the fortnight previous to the fall dection of 1844, induding the day of election, 666. 
The number of persons naturalized in each month, from the Ist May, 1843, to this time, 
is as follows : 

1843 : May, 1 ; June, 2 ; July, 2 ; August, none ; September, 2 ; October, none ; 
November, 243 ; December, none. 

1844 : January, 1 ; Februaiy, none ; Mardi, 49 ; April, 955 ; May, 3 ; June, 1 ; 
July none ; August, none ; September, 14 ; October, 426 ; November, 263 ; Decem- 
ber, 6. 

1845 : January, none. 

The number naturalized oii^ the first fifteen days of the month of April, 1844, were as 
follows : 

On the 1st, 18; 2d, none; 8d, none; 4th, 15; 6th, none; 6th, 95; 7th, none; 
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8iht 429; 9^ 412; 10tb» none; lltk, none; 12th, npn«;.13tli, 1; 14di» none; 
16 th, none. 

The namher of petfone nAturelizedJor fifteen 'd^re beiope ^4 ftve 4ejii itfter the 
6th of NoTeq^r, 1843, indnding that dejr, were m fi>l]ewe; 

On the 7th, 24} ; 9th, 1 ; on the 7tl^ I^oyemter, 241 ; 9th, ]L ; on the other days, 
none. 

The number najtaialbed for jpifteen injti bei^re and &vq dajs Aftet the 6th Novemher» 
1844, including that day, was as followr: 

On the 2l8t October, 44 ; 22d, 47 ; 23d^ 29 ; 34th, 33 ; 26th, 78 ; 26th, 83 ; Noveip. 
her 4th, 1^7; 6th, 117; and the other days, none. I will add, that I am not able to 
umr^T ap to the nun^^ of peraone naturalized from the Ist October, 1840, to the 
lat of May, 1843 ; becf^UM I was^ not then clerk ef the court ; and no register of per- 
emie naturalized appeiiie to have been kept pretvioos lo the tim^ of my appointment. 
And on examination of the minuiee during that period, I am satifd^isd that it was not 
the practice of the clerk in all cases to enter in. the minutes the names of pei^ons natu- 
xaliied. I have therefow no means of ascertaining the fact, except by examining the 
original papers, which would take more time than can be allowed me. And for the 
same reason, I cannot answer «« to the number of persons natural.!^ in each of the 
last four year% ending at the fidl election, further than I have already answered* 

I would further add,, that these calculations have h^n made ^th some haste ; but I 
believe them to be ^rrect I will add, on reflection, that among the persons naturalized 
on the day of the last fiiU election, and fi>r some few weeks pretious, there was a consi- 
derable number who stated themselyes to be residents of other counties of this State 
than the city ^d cQunty of New York; but thi^ proportion of sudd persons to the whole 
number I canqot st^te. ... . ^ t 

irUHBSB NATURALIZED AT PHIIJkDXLPHIA.* 

Joseph 8. Cohen, Prolboiiotaiy of the Sapreme oomt of FvauBjlrBmB^ 
for the Eastern IHs^ct^ deposed us foUowf ;, 

I came into office on the leth of December, 1840. I hive no means of knowing 
accurately the number of naturalizations before that, but .presume they were very few. 
In 1841, there were 10; m 1842, 266; in 1848, 217; m 1844, 91*6— in four years, a 
total of 1,399. 

Thomas Doyle, Clerk c^tbe General Sessions, st Philadelphia, said: 

To the tiiirty-sixth interrogatory propounded by commissioners, t6 "wit : 

** Can you state the number of persons naturalized in the Court of Quarter Sessions 
in each year, respectively, from the year 1838 to 1844, inclusive 1'* 

He, answering, says : 

Yes, sur. In 1838,'there were 1,176 ; in 1889, there were 394 ; in 1840, 1,765 ; in 
1841,230; in 1842,440; in 1843,262; in 1844, 664 -a total, in seven year9, of 4,811. 

Jndge Rfindall, of the TTnited States Distrid; eoart) said s 

I have caused an examination to be made of the number of perpops naturalized in the 
courts of tiie United States ^r this district, smce the year 1838, and find Uiem to be as 
follows: In 1838, 2; m 1839, 1 ; in 1840, 6; in 1841, 7; ii^ 1842, 2 ; in 1843, 3; in 
1844, 61-^making a total, in seven years, of 82. 
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mjHBEB NATURALIZED At KEW ORLEANS. 

Needier S. Jennings, being duly sworn, did depose and say : That he is Clerk of the 
United States District court, for the Eastern District of Louisiana ; that, 'daring the 
past year of 1844, there were 181 persons naturalized in said, court, at the following 
periods, to wit : In the month of January, 4 ; in February, 2 ; in March, 6 ; in April, 7 ; 
in May, 4 ; vx June, 7 ; in Septfimbor, 6 ; in October, 96 ; in November, 49 ; in Decem- 
ber, 1-— 4otal, 181. Thai during the same year, in said court, there were 112 ^declara- 
tions of intention to become citisEens made by foreigners, at the, following periods, to 
wit: In the mont|i of January, 1 ; in FebrUaxy, 2 ; in March, 3 ; in April, 3 ; in May, 2 ; 
in June, 2 ; in July, 2 ; in August, 8 ; in September,. 3 ; in October, 49 ; in November, 
S6 ; in December, 11— total, U^* 

<nerJ^B Offi&e, pirtVfH tmri of tht IMited (^nOfft, fHfth Oire^, trnd Di^net of 

I certif)^ the fbregoing to be a correct statement of the number «f d^aralions df inten- 
tion and cerfificaten of nakuiUixi^n isMi^d from my office dmrSn^ the year 1944, viz. : 
'88 declamtiDnii of xAtdalSoii, and 89 certificates -of Batui«MiBtip«,4ltnng the period «bove 
stated. ^ ' 

Witness my hand and the seal of the court, at New Orleans, this 3d of May, 
A. D. 1845. . . 

Tot DUNCAN W. HENNEN, Cleik, 
J. McOULLOCH, Deputy Clerk. 

State of Lomtianaj City Court of the City of Lafayette .* 

I, Eddlond Biirtbe, judge of the City court of the ^ of Lttfayette, do hereby certify, 
thsit^ from thctszamdnatiob of the minutes -of this court, it vesnlts : 

That hi ih6 year 1841; B. O. ElUott behig judge» 11 aliens were admitted dtiaens of 
the^nitfed Stites; 

That in the year 1842, B. C. Elliott, judge, 13 aliens were admitted citizens of the 
United States. 

That in the year 1843, the same B. C. EOtott, j^dge, 1,798 aliens were^ admitted dti- 
seniTof the United States. 

That in the year 1844, J> N.-Carrigan bein^ then judge, from the 18th April to the 
30th December, 333 aliens were admitted citizens of the United States; and that 130 
aliens made the declaration required by law of their intention to become citizens of the 
United States. 

In testimony whereof I have her^QBtolSNSt my hand and affixed the seal of the court, 
this 28th day of April, A. D. 1845. 

, . EDMOND BURTHE, Judge. 

John L. Lewis, bein^ duly sWorta, did depose 'atrd say, that he is now, and has been 
ibr a number of years past, Clerk of the First Judicial District court of the State of 
Louisiana, held in thi» dty of New Orleans^ 

That from the records of said court it appears, that in the past year of 1844 there 
were 187 certificaites of nstnralization granted to foreigners by said couii, and that 28 
deehtfafions of intention to become citizens were made before the' same, at the following 
periodsj to wit : 

Certificates of naturalization granted : In the month of January, I ; in February, 5 ; 
in March, 9 ; in April, 2 ; in May, 2 ; in June, 8 ; in July, 3 ; in August, 15 ;' in 8^ 
tember, 6 ; in October, 112; in November, 22 ; in December, 2— total, 187* 
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DedarfttioM of intontida to become dlisenB : In the month of Febmafy, 1 ; in 
Mardit 2 ; in April, 1 ; in May, 1 ; in June, 2 ; in August, 3 ; in September, 1 ; in 
October, 11 ; in November, 4 ; in December, 2 — total, 28« 

Victor Sere, being duly sworn, did depose and say, that he is the Deputy Clerk of the 
Parish court,, in and for the parish of Oileans. < - 

That from the records of said coiirt it appears, that in the past year, 1844, there were 
31 certificates of naturalization granted to foreigners, and 107 declarations of Intention 
to become dtizens, entered before said court at the following periods, to wit : 

Certificates of naturalization granted : In the month of February,^ 1 ; in^ March, 6 ; ia 
May, 1 ; in June, 2; in July, 9; in August, 7; in September, 6; in November, 1^ 
total, 31. . . * ' 

Declarations entered i In the month of January, 2; in Maich, 1 ; in AptH, 1 ; in 
May,- 3 ; in June, 1 ; in July, 39 ; .in August, 29 ; in September, 23 ; in November, 6 ; 
m December, 2 — ^total, 107. » ' 

That during the present year of 1846, up to the present time; there, have been & oer^ 
tificates of naturalization issued, and 21 dedaratiotts of intention to become dtizens, 
entered in said court 

Edward Gardere, Esq., bemg djily swozn, did dcipose and say, that he is at this preseint 
time, and has been for the last year. Clerk of the Commerdal court of New Orleans. 
That in the year 1844 there were 58 foreigneitf naturalized by said court, at the follow- 
ing periods, to wit : 

In the month of Mardi, 1844, - -- •• •'- -,1 

In the month of July, 1844, - ..3 

In the month of October, 1844, - • - - •^--10 

In the first five days of November, 1844, • - - - - - 45 

Total, - - . - ....'. 58 

Number of persons naturalized in the District and Circuit courts of the United States, 
firom February 5, 1823, to January 1, 1845, 171. 

GEORGE W. MORTON, Deputy Clerk. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF ELEGTbBS |K TBRRITOBIES. 

Lkoislatiok in relation to the qualifications of electors in the 
Territories of the United States, has not been uniform. The celebrated 
ordinance of 1T87> establishing the Northwest Territory,' which was 
passed prior to the formation of the Federal Government, provided that 
when the Territoi:/ should have fi.ve thousand male inhc^nkmts <over 
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twenty-one years of a^e, it shonld have a legislative goTernment, and that 
the right of suffrage should belong to all who were citizens of one of the 
United States, and had certaih property qualifications; and that provi- 
sion was successively extended to the diflferent Territories organised out 
of the northwestern Territory. It was also in substance extended to the 
Territories southwest,of the Ohio, not in precisely the same form, but by 
a general provision that the inhabitants of the southwestern Territory 
should be entitled to all the right, &c., enjoyed by those j>f the north- 
western Territory under the ordinance Of ITSt. 

. A similar provision was inserted in the act organizing the Mississippi 
Territory in lt98; and the policy of ItST seems to have been invariably 
pursued until 1808, when an act was passed restricting the elective fran- 
chise of that Territory to those who were citizens of the United States 
and posseted certain property qualifications. 

In 1312, on admitting Elinois into the second grade of Territorial 
Ctovernments, the act provided that every /ree white male person, having 
attained the age of tWenty-one, paid a territorial or county tax, and 
resided one year in the Territory, should enjoy the rigtt of suffrage. The 
act organizing Missouri, p^ed the same year, contained a similar pro* 
vision. In 181T, the Territory of Alabama was organized, and in that 
instance the precedent of 1812 was disregarded and that of 1787 followed. 
Arkansas was organized in 1819, and the precedent of 1812 was again 
adopted. In 1836, the elective franchise in Wisconsin was made the 
same as that of Missouri in 1812, except that the freehold qualification 
was not required. The same course was pursued with Iowa in 1838. 
The act organizing Minnesota, passed 1849, departed again from the 
precedent of 1812, which had with a single n^odification been followed in 
1819, '36 and '38, by adding the following words to the proviso: "and 
those who «hall have declared, on oath, their intention to become such, 
and shall have taken an oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States, and the provisions o{ this act." The acts organizing Oregon and 
Washington Territories contain similar provisions to that of Minnesota. 
Those establishing TTtah and New Mexico contain the Missouri provision, 
and confine the elective franchise to citizens of the United States. 

During the pendency of the. bill to establish the Territorial Govern- 
ments of Kansas and Nebraska, John M. Clayton introduced, in the 
Senate, an amendment, confining the elective franchise in those Territories 
to citizens of the United States, which gave rise to an animated debate, 
as will be seen by reference to the Appendix Congressional Globe of 1853 
-^4, p. 297. The amendment was to strike out the following : — 

" And those who shall have declared, on oath, their intention to become such, and 
shall have taken an oath to support the Constitution of the United States and the provi- 
sions of this act** 
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80 1h«t the provifo win md: 

« ProwUd, That the lighti ef msffiagb aisT of holding oiBoB akcU be «zfi|mMd only lij 
^dtizrai of the United Statee." 

' John Pettit, of Indiana^ opposed this amendmeiit, and among other 
remarks, made the following : 

Mr. President, in my views of propriety aUd policy, I shall be constra^ed to yote 
against the amendment, for the few brief reasons which I shall assign. In my State we 
recently held a constitutional contention, and pnt into it a clause the same in substance, 
if not in words, as that which it is now proposed to strike out of this bill. We did' it after 
the follflrt eonsideiation and the fullest discuesion. Allow me to say that I believe no 
injury has arisen, and none will arise from it; bjit, on the contcary, Tery great harmoiUB* 
ing, salutary results are produced by it It does not follow at. all that a man who has 
come from abroad, from Ireland, Bngland, France, or Germany, Understands any better 
our institutions or his local wants because he has taken two oaths, as ia required in the 
bill as it stands, than though he had taken but one oath. But, sir, in a broader and 
more comprehensife fiew of the subject, I am in fiivor. 6( the provi£(m as it stands In 

IhebUL • 

• • •••••,• ,.• • ♦ ♦ 

I lire in the midst of a denae foreign popidatiew IrMi aad[ Geiman — and I now aay 
that I believe no such thing can be found on Tocord as a fbra^v ptrty anywhese got up 
where they have declared, « we are foreignem ; we will vote thus because we are foreigners." 
On the contrary, when they come here, they range themselves directly under the 
Whig or Democratic parties— mostly, I grant you, under the Democratic party, for they 
come hers with their sympathies and' their feelings with that party of liberty contra- 
dirtingnished from the treatment they have had at home. Tbey have been led to 
beUeve before they eome here, and immediately on coming here diey see the bioad dis- 
tinction between the parties— 4lie one going for the ntaoii liberty that man can li^iC- 
fiilly enjoy, the other voting to 'leetrict, control and limit their liberty. They ihid 
inmiediately which party it is that has gone for the earliest natoiaUzation, and they 
know almost instinctively who it was promulgated and. advocated the alien and sedition 
laws. They know the party of liberty, of progress, and of freedom, and they know the 
party that opposes and grudges every right they receive and have ever enjoyed. 

I am against the amendment oi the Senator of Delnwmre. It proposes to eidude 
from sufirage and from officea kvge proportien of voten in several of the western Statea, 
who are, at least, so for fellow-dtiaens with Ua thai we oonoeive omtehea boond to 
interfere for their protection against aggression in foreign lands. They are clothed, aa 
the Secretary oi State has said, with American nationality, and certainly so for 
citizens as justify and require iheir full admission to equal privfleges and rights in 
every respect, with onrt>wn native born citizens in the Territories. I hope the amend- 
ment will be rejected. 

David B. Atchison, of Missouri, said-— 

Now, sir, m the State of Missouri— and that ia one of the northwestern Statea, 
although it is generally, from its institutions, dkssed as one of the southvreateni 
States — ^no person can exercise the right of suffirage or hold office unless he be a qtixen 
of the United Stetes ; and, with due deference, I think it a good rule to apply to all the 
Territories of this Union. 
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It is Bot that I fear the votes of the foreign population upon the questioii of slavery in 
the Territories of Nebraska and' Kansas; hut^it is upon this great principle, that none 
but American citizens— vrhether thfy be native born, or whether the .right of citizenship 
bfe conferred upon them by residence in this country of their adoption — should exercise 
t||e right of sufirage and the right of holding office, either in the States or Territories. ' 

The qnestion being taken, tihe amendment was agreed to — ^yeas, 23 ; 
nays, 21 ; as follows ; 

Yeas — Messrs. Adams, Atchison* Badger, Bell, Benjamin, Brodhead, Brown, Butler, 
CHay, Clayton, Dawson, Dixon, £vans, Fitzpatrick, Houston, Hunter, Johnson, Jones 
of Tennessee, Mason, Morton, Pratt, Sebastian, and Slidell — 33» 

Nays — Messrs. Chase, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Fessenden, 
Fish, Foot, Gwin, Hamlin, Jones of Iowa, Norris, Pettit, Seward, Shields, Smith, 
Stuart, Sumner, Toucey, Wade, Walker, and Williams — 21.' 

' The House ef Representatives passed the bill, but rejected Mr. Clay- 
ton's amendment. 'When it again came np for consideration in the 
Senate, James A. Pearce, of Maryland^ offered to amend the proviso in 
the fifth section, which* was as follows: 

^ Provided, That the rights of suffrage^ and of holding office shall be exefcised only by 
citizens of the United States, and those who have declared on oath their intention to 
become such, and shall h:ave taken an oath tib support the Constitution of the United 
States, and the pito^isions of this act," — 

Bj striking out these words : 

« And those who shaill l^ave declared on oath theur intention to become such, and 
shall have taken an oath to support the Constitution of the United States, and the pro- 
visions of this act" 

Mr. Pearce made an able speech in support of bis proposition, from 
which the following extracts are taken : 

For my own part, I cannot conceive any reason why'^this privilege, which peculiarly 
belongs to citizenship, should be extended to those who are not citizens. It is a p&rt of 
political sovereignty. It seems to mQ to be the essential duty of a citizen, but of no 
one else, 10 exercise that power. It is at war with the principles of all government, it 
seems to me, to confer upon those who are not citizens, the power to control the govern- 
ment, through the right of suffrage. That right belongs only to those who are members 
of the body-politic, and no foreigner can be so until he has, by naturalization, entered 
into the compact which c<mstitutee him one of the political community. 

Bichard Brodhead, Of Pennsylvania, followed, in a speech of some 
length, in sopport of the amendment. The following are extracts from 
his speech : 

The honorable senator from Maryland has* what is caUed the Clayton •amendment, 
which restricts the right to vote to those who are citizens, either native bom or Uiose 
who have become sach under our natunlizatioh laws, atad' as I voted for it when the 
12 ^ 
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bill WS8 before the Senate upon anothei occaaion, and have seen no reason for changinff 
my vote, I will do so again. 

'• • • •>« • •' •'• 

Up to tbe present time foreigners came here to be Americanized, not to Americanize 
us. But, I confess, I have witnes&ed some recent demonstrations that do not please 
me. The movements of Kdssuth in this country did Inm no credit, and since he 
returned, he has issued an addreds to the German people of this country to take action 
against the Senate of the United States for reelecting a gentleman nominated b^ the 
President for Consul at London. German meetings have been held in different parts of 
the United States to denounce those who support this bill, and I believe they went so 
far in some places as to burn' the honorable senator from Illinois in elfigy. 

*• • • .«'« • • • • 

Those who aet themselves up^fqr leaders among them, who claim to l^ the special 
guardians of their rights, who pretend to have the same religion that they have, 
that they may sell them out in election times, either for money or office, are theil- worst 
enemies. I have seen a good many claim office on the allegation that they influenced 
this or that portion of the alien vote, and threaten those in poi^er with the displeasure 
of the voters of foreign birth if they were not gratified. 

David B. Atchison, of Missonci, said- 
Mr. President, I have voted for the amendment to the ^Senat^ bill proposed by the 
senator from Delaware ; but I must say now that I Concur with the senator from Geor* 
gia. I have not, however, changed my opinions as to the policy of the amendment. I 
still entertain the opinions I did then, that none but American citizens, native born or 
naturalized, should be entitled to the right of suffrage, or to hold office either in the 
States or Territories of this country* 

• • • • • « • ».• 

As I said before, T believe that, as a. matter of policy, none but American citizens, 
native born or naturalized, should be entitled to vote or to hold office in this country ; 
but BtUl I am willing to yield this ; and as a southern man, as representing a State more 
deeply interested in the passage of this bill, perhaps, than any other State in the Union, 
I say that, practically, it will have no effect upon the institutions of these Territories. 
The foreign population are not the pioneers ; they are not the first to enter the territories 
of the United States. They are not the first to encounter the perils, and toils, and the 
dangers of settling a new territory. They follow in the footsteps of the pioneers, and 
inhabit the cities and villages. They .are generally not the agricultural portion of the 
community. The great mass of them are traders, mechanics, paupers, and peddlers. 

Geo. E. Badger, of North Carolina, said : — 

I voted for this amendment when it was proposed by my l&iend from Delaware, to tbe 
bill which passed the Senate. I thought the amendment right then; I think it right 
now; and I have listened to discover what reason there is why I should now vote against 
an amendment which I before voted for, because I thought it right, and which I still 
think to be right. 

Now, sir, what is the amendment? . Is it -unjust or unfair to anybody? It is to 
allow the citizens of the United States in these Territories to ele6t the legislative body, 
and then to determine upon the domestic institutions of the Territories. 
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■ I am not willing to leave it to. those who are not cWzcns of the Uhited States, lo men 
who are poat«d fresh from the workSouses, from the ignorance, from the filth, from 
the debasement, which mark the low^t orders in the difierent countries of Europe, just 
landed upon our soil, ignorant of our institutions; ignorant, many of them, of. every 
thing except the performance of some mechanical .operation in a particular trade, or 
except, perhaps, that one knows how to hoe, and one how to delve ; men who can 
neither read nor write; men whose associations have brought them into no contact^by 
which the understanding has been developed ; men who have no sympathies with us, 
or our* country; men who are jbst landed, finding here a refrige from oppression, if you 
pleaJse„or from punishment, if you please, or from staryation, if you please, to determine 
the pQlitical condition of a Territory, which is hereafter to become a State of this 
Union. 

A. B. Sutler, of Sooth Carolina; spoke at length, concluding as fol- 
laws;— 

My objection is broadly to the policy of devolving upon unnaturalized persons coming 
from abroad llie right of shaping our territorial governments. I do not know what 
course I might have taken if this were a new question; but I have considered the 
subject, and I have brought my- mind to this conclusion; I do not say that my objec« 
tions are so insuperable that they may hot be overcome; but at present I retain them, 
and they are very strong upon the subject.' 

Thomas G. Pratt, of Maryland, said : — 

It is not for Congress, Mr. President, unless you can amend your Constitution, to 
initiate this proceeding. The remedy is with the people themselves. We find that 
these separate foreigii j)oIiticaI organizations throughout the country, superinduced or 
not by the course indicated by the senator from South Carolina, are raising an American 
spifit in the land, which is to answer the purpose of getting rid of this stain upon our 
escutcheon. It must be public opinion, sir, the public opinion of the native and natural- 
ized dtiziens of ihb country, which is to cure this evil ; and it cannot be cured by put- 
ting the amendment on the bill which is now upon your table. I believe it will bo 
cured. The spirit is now abroad. The people of this country, native and naturalized, 
are not willing to see their birthright subject to the foreign importations of those to 
whom the senator has alluded, or of others who may come here voluntarily for their own 
interest. 

Robert M. T. Hunter, of Yirginia, also thus expressed himself: — 
Mr. President, as an abstract question, I certainly should prefer the bill as it went 
*tcom the Senate; that is, with the so-called Clayton amendment, to that which has been 
returned to us from the House, the two bills differing only, as I understand, in that 
respect If I had to frame a bill , myself, and to consult only my own judgment in 
reference to it, I certainly should prefer the Senate bill to that which is now under con- 
sideration. 

I shall vote against the amendment; although I say, if I had nothing to consult but 
the simple suggestions of ihy own judgment, I should vote for it. But, under existing 
circumstances, I do not feel at liberty to peril the bill by affixing to it such an amend- 
ment. I shall therefore vote against it. 
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JohaM. Clayton said: — 

Sir, I am no enemy to foreigners; but I am a true American, and prefer that name 
and rights which belong to that <:haracter to the namie of an Irishman , or a 6«rman, or 
any other foreigner under heaven. I scorn the low and contemptible appeals which 
are constantly made by demagogue to win the votes Hif foreigners, by flattering them 
with the belief that they are of more importance here than our native citizens. I place 
the naturalized foreigner on an equal footing in the exercise of the sacred rigiit of voting 
with those who, like myself, were bom Americans. When he has served his apprentice* 
ship here, to learn the science of self-government, during the period prescribed by our 
naturalization laws, and be^me Americanized, I wiA' respect him as an American 
citizen. But I will never consent to cheapen that right by conferring it on aH tiite 
foreigners as soon as they la^d on Qur shores. * It would be as unjust to the intdligent . 
naturalized citizen as to the native. I would ever prefer the claims 40 public office of a 
sen of the soil in his native country over those of any foreigner, unless' that foreigner 
had superior merits or qualifications for the office. The childl-en of the foraign«i!s booi 
in these States or Territories, are as justly entitled, m my opinion, to honow and officey 
here as any other native citizen, and no more. . 

• • • ♦ • * • *-« 

I shall not argue such a point as that, bi|t I shall now dismiss ^e subject with the 
remark, that the influence of aliens in .this country has increased, is -increasing, and 
ought to be diminished, and that nothing short of the combined influence of all true 
Americans, both native and naturalized, can arrest the mischiefs, which demagogues 
who pander to the feelings and passions of foreigners, not understanding our system, of 
government, seek to entail upon us by cheapening the rights and degrading the name 
of an American citizen, and thus striking at the very foundation of the great principle 
of self-government in this country. 

Albert G. Brown, of Mississippi, said : 

I ask SenaUxB to pause before they legislate to give foreigners r^hts which are denied 
to oar o#n citizens upon American soil. How Will this act operate practically, if you 
pass it in the words in which it now stands 1 The officers commanding your army, 
the soldiers who are serving undey your banner, and now are placed upon your 0fa«- 
tiers to defend your women and children firom the tomahawk of the- savage, will be 
deaied the elective franchise, while the thousands and tens of thousands who an pour- 
ing upon our shores from every part of Grod's habitable globe, will be entitled to that 
sacred privilege. Why, sir, if Santa Anna should be expelled from Mexico to-morrow, 
as he may be, and should take up his residence in one of these territories, he may vote 
the day after he gets there, if this bill passes ; and Winfield Scott, whose name is em- 
blazoned on every page of his country's history, and whose impress is on every battle- 
field from the St. Lawrence to the city of Mexico, if he were there stationed at the 
order of the President, would not be allowed the same privilege. I ask honorable Se- 
nators if it is not so, that by the proposed legislation we are about to say to the General- 
in-Chief of the American army, you shall not vote in a territory conquered by your 
arms ; and to the deserter from the enemy's camp, you may vot^. Shall we do this ? 
Shall we say to the venerable soldier who has served his country for forty years, who 
has fought more battles, and fought them better than any living man, shall we say to 
Winfield Scott, who, whatever may be his feults as a politician, deserves his country's 
gratitude, you shall not vote in Kansas or Nebraska ; and then shall we say to the 
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outcasts .of -tbe Old World, to ^e wandeiW« uid* vagabonds, to the prison birds and 
spawn. of infamy, you may vote ? I hope not. Let no man charge that I am hostile 
to foreigners. We invite them- to our shores, and I would receive theiA kindly and treat 
them generously ; but when 1 am asked to stand up in the American Senate and give 
to foreigners the right of suffrage, and in the same breath deny it to American citizensi 
I say plainly I cannot do it. I have heard before of putting foreigners on equal footing 
with Americans, but this is the first time when I have been called upon to give them 
an advantage. And what is the reason assigned 1 Look at the bill. No officer or soldier 
a( the afmy shall \^ allowed to vote in the territory by reason of his being on service 
there. It is sufficient for his exclusion from the polls that he bears his country's arms, 
that he encounters thi dangers of the camp, and the perils of the battle-field. But a 
foreigner — ^what of him t Ho may spurn your arms, insult your flag, spit upon your 
1aw« ; and then says he means to become a citizen and swears to support your Consti- 
ttttion, and you let him vote. A thousand soldiers, with Scotf or Wool at their bead, 
fnay be ordered to Nebraska the day after this bill passes, and not one of them can vote. 
By reason of b^ing on service in the territory they are >3xcluded ; while a thousand for- 
eigners, just landed, may vote, and the next day abandon the territory forever. 

J. P. BenjamiD^ Of Lonisiana, said : 

The amendment now before the Senate, ofiered by the Senator from Maryland, com- 
mends itself to my deUberate judgment 

William H. Seward Was oppos'fed to- the amendment. He said : 
Certainly, I find nothing to win my favor toward the bill in the proposition of the 
Senator from Maryland, (Mr. Pearce,) to restore the Clayton amendment, which was 
struck out in the House of Representatives. So far from voting for that proposition, I 
shall vote against it now,jis I did when it was under consideration before, in accordance 
with the opinion adopted as early as any political opinions I ever had, and cherished as 
long, that the rig^t of suffirage is not a mere conventional right, but an inherent natural 
right, of which no government can rightly deprive any adult man who is subject to its ' 
authority, and obligated to its support. . 

James M. Mason, of Yirginia, said : 

I am one of those who regn^t very much that a majority of the American people — so 
far as opinion is to be gathered firom the vote of their representatives — considers it wise 
or expedient to grant to any others tiban citizens a participation in political power. 
• •'• • •• • • • 

Sir, I repeat it 8(gain, although I know bnt little, because it has not come within my 
way to know much, of this foreign population which is streaming on our shores. I do 
know something c^ human nature, and of the sentiments of enlightened and intelligent 
men ; and I say that the sober sense of that population, when it is brought to reflect 
upt>n, ought to satisfy them that before they become American citizens they should un- 
derstand something of American institutions. 

Mr. Mallory, of Florida, said : 

Mr President, I regard the pending amendment of the honorable Senator from Dela- 
ware, (Mr. Claytcm,) now oflTered by the Senator from Maryland, (Mr. Pearce.) as im 
portant, and eminently proper. From the infant days of our country to the present 
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moment, our legislation for naturalking and* preparing the immigrant, by & .reaidenee 
sufficient to acquaint him- with our language, lawa, and institutions, ibr the duties of a 
citizen, have gone hand in hand with our legislation for his welfare, equality, and inde- 
pendence. 

The period of probation has varied with succeeding admmistrations ; but the necessity 
and propriety of requiring the foreigner, who seeks a home among us, and upon equal 
terms wiih ourselves, to reside with us some time before attaining this equality, has «ver 

been maintained. 

• • •,•'•- • «, • •' • 

The honorable Senator frdm New York, (Mr. Seward,) assumed, in reference to this 
question, that the right of suffirage* is an inherent right in man, wherever he may re- 
side. That was his language, as I took it down at. the time,, and I believe I state it 
correctly. Why, what a monstrous doctrine is that ! Destitute alike of authority or 
principle on which it 'may resty its pernicious effect is, that it^ tends to denationalize your 
country. The moment you admit the right oi[ citizens of another country, pr of those 
who are not citizens of ours, tp assume equal poUtical rights with our own citizens, you 
take a long step in the progress to denationalize. Sir, I. am neither .d cosmopolite nor a 
socialist. I believe the advancement of civilization requires that men should be arrayed 
in different nations, under different forms of government I bdieve that as firmly as I 
believe that the advancement of civilization, and. the welfare and happiness of humanity 
require the division of nations into fiunilies. 

• « • • • • •-••'• 

Well, sir, do you not strike at national existence ; do you not denationalize your 
country, when you enact, that because the man who has come here to-day declares that 
he means to become a citizen, he shall exercise the same political privileges and rights 
as if he were a citizen 1 Why, sir, civil rights in the general are very much the same 
to the citizen and to the mere resident or foreigner. It is political rights mainly (which 
are the sole guardians of civil rights) that every well-organized State necessarily con- 
fines to its own citizens. 

• ••« * • • •« 

Sir, I consider this no question of policy ; I consider it a question of principle, lying 
at the very foundation of our government I consider that you denationalize your 
country when you authorize a man who is not a citizen to vote. If the period for which 
your laws require that a foreigner shall reside here for the purpose of becoming natural- 
ized be too long, alter it ; but do not attempt to evade that law, do not attempt to take 
this first step towards cosmopolitism, by authorizing men who have no knowledge of the 
working of your institutions, who are not conversant, from previoi^B education and 
habits, with the practical application of the principles of liberty to the organization of 
government, to mould the institutions of your future States. Receive them cheerfully 
and cordially ; instruct, Americanize them ; and then, but not till then, confer upon 
them the highest right of citizenship — a participation in the government of the country. 

• •••• • • • « 

I consider the principle of this amendment absolutely necessary for the permanence 
of the institutions of .this country, and therefore I can record my vote for no bill which 
authorizes a right of voting to others than citizens of the United States. 

Notwithstanding this expression of opinion in favor of the amendment, 
it now received but seven votes, viz. : Messrs. Bayard, Bell, Brodhead. 
Brown. Clayton, Pearce and Thompson ; while among the forty-one vot- 
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log in tbe negative were Messes. Atchison, Benjamin, Butler, Claj, Daw- 
. son; Fitzpatrick, Hdnter, Johnson, Jones of Tennessee, Mason, MortOD, 
Pratt, Sebastian and Slidfell, all of whom had before voted for it, and 
now only changed, as many of them stated, because they were convinced 
it would fiot pass the House and hiight endanger the final success of the 
whole bill. See Appendfuc Congressional Globe, vol:xxix,, p. *Jb^. Sub- 
sequent to the rejection of the amendment, Salmon P. Chase; of Ohio, 
congratulated the Senate on its rejection. He said : — 

«The rejection of the amendment upon -vdiich we have just voted, is a great triumph 
of principle, not the less valuable because coerced from its opponents by a neccesity to 
which they have yielded so reluctlantly. The bill at last concedes a full, ample, and 
complete recognition ifi these new Terriiories of the right of immigrants from the old 
world to an equal participation with native bom in t^ie organization and control of the 
territorial governments." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

PEE-EMPTION RKJHT TO PUBLIC LAXDS, 

The system of pre-eipption right granted to settlers on public lands 
commenced in 1830. The first act passed by Congress on the subject 
was approved May 29, 1830; but it seems to have been doubted by the 
Attorney General of the United States, whether its provisions extended 
to aliens. He however arrived finally at the conclusion that they were 
entitled to its benefits. When the subject came up again in Congress, 
at the second session of the twenty-fifbh Congress, it accordingly gave 
rise to a long debate, and William M. Merrick, of Maryland, recently 
appointed a judge in the Dilstrict of Columbia, by President Pierce, offered 
the following, with the express view of prohibiting aliens to enjoy the 
pre-emption right : 

«That the right of pre-emption granted hy thia act, or the act hereby revived, shall not 
accrue to any other persons than those who were, on the first day of December, 1837, 
citizens of the United States; and such citizenship shall in all cases be established by 
legal and competent testimony, to the satisfaction of the Register and Receiver of the 
land district in which the lands may lie, prior to any entry thereof, by virtue of the pro- 
visions of this act*' 

This proposition was debated by Messrs. Henry Clay, C. C. Clay, 
Buchanan, Benton, Norvell, Walker, Webster, and others. See Con- 
gressional Globe, Appendix, 1837-38, jp. 128 to 139. 
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Bobert J. Walker said: 

It is not only excluding aliens that have been driven by oppreadon to seek a abelter 
among us, but would alao prevent those whe voluntarily sought homes in the coontty 
of their adoption. It savqred too much of th^'old alien ai^ sedition laws to meet kb 
encouragement' He pointed to cases where' the bounty of the government had bflBQ 
extended to foreigners. 

John Norvell, of Michigan, among other things, said :— * 
He considered the proposition an attack upon the new States, tf the honorable 
senator from Maryland did not choose to allow the^ foreigners to come and settle on the 
•oil of Maryland, he begged him at least to suffer the people of Michigan to receive 
them. They were among her best and most useful inhabitants^ They would not take 
the trouble to come from Europe to purchase and pay for lands, unless they meant to 
become permanent citizens, the parents of future hative Americans, identified with the 
soil, the advantages, the perils, and the glories of the country. 

C. C. Clay, of Alabama, spoke at length against the proposition offered 
by the senator from Maryland, urging its rejection, and expressing the 
earnest hope that Congress would not depart from the liberal and 
humane policy which had heretofore characterized its legislation. 

Thomas H. Benton said : 

No law had yet excluded aliens from the acquisition of. a pre-emption right, and he 
was entirely opposed to commencing a system of legislation which was to effect the 
property rights of the aliens who came to our country to make it their home. Political 
rights rested on a different basis. They involved the management of the government. 
But the acquisition of property was another affair. It involved n6 question but that of 
a subsistence, the support, and comfortable living of the dien and his lamily. 

• •••••••• 

The senator f>om Kentucky (Mr. Clay) has thanked the senator from Maryland for 
bringing forward this amendment; and I will thank him also for it. He shall receive, 
what rarely occurs in this chamber, thanks from both sides of the House. 

Wm. M. Merrick, of Maryland, the mover, said :-^ 

The amendment I have offered propoees so to modify the bill as to Umit the g^rant of 
this bounty to our own eUizerUf to exclude from the immense advantages of this law 
and this policy (for remember, it is avowed on the other side that this is to be the settled 
policy of the government, and other similar laws are to be passed continually here- 
after) all aliens, all who are neither native nor naturalisced citizens of the United States. 
Between the native and naturalized citizen I propose to make no distinction in this 
respect; but I desure, while you are about to deal out the property of the American 
citizens in bounty and gratuities, that you should confine your liberality in disposing 
of their means to your own people. What, sir, has been the chief argument urged in 
favor of the passage of this bill 1 Was it and is it not, that you thereby give to the 
industrious and honest and enterprizing poor man, who owns no land, and has not the 
the means of purchasing in the old settled portions of the country, an opportuni^ of 
acquiring a home, and comfort and independence for himself and frimily ? And will 
you, can you, white you use this argument, exclude our own citizens from the advantages 
thus speciously held out, by letting loose, as competitors with them, the hordes c^ 
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European and other foreign ypigirants^k&Avett fOid patrpers; aifd Will not the poor man, the 
honest, virtuous, and industrious poor man of this country, he efieetually excluded from the 
vast benefits and advantages of this and similar laws, if you reject the amendment I have 
. offered ? Yes, sir, they will be excluded by the' preoccdpancy of knaves *nd paupers of the 
old world. Already this description of persons are flocking in most pernicious herds to this 
country ; let it once be known that they are admitted to the free and full enjoyment of the 
^id^rantages of these pre-emption laws ; that they are authorised by Congress to come in any 
numbers, and seize upon the inheritance of the Americain people, and the character of our 
frontier population will be -sadly changed. No longer shall we find our frontier, as it ex- 
tends &rther and ferther west, peopled by brave and hardy and patriotic yeomanry. That 
wMcii has hitherto been the bulwark, may become the iscourge of the country. You will 
have there a Vicious, corrupt, and debased swarm of outcasts from Europe ; and the poor but 
honest dqd proud-hearted American freeman will rdther die in poverty and want, tiian 
dwell among such.people. No, sir, he will never go among ihem ; and you exclude him 
as efifectually, by refitsing to shut the door against such alien intruders, as if you were 
to proscribe him by name in your statute. Make the professicms I have heard good ; so 
frame this bill in fact to*enable the meritdrioue' poor men of our own country who have 
them hot, to acquire homes and comfort and independence fo)r themselves and families^ 
and my heart Will be with you ; at all events, bestow not the property of the citizens of this 
tMen in bounties upon aliens, who owe you no allegiance, who have no sympathies for, 
no ties to bind them to you, but who fire from liabit and education hostile to all those 
institutions so dear to ihia^ republican ^ople. Sir^ so to bestow diis property, to pass 
this bill as it now standi, without the amendment, will be an outrage upon the rights as 
WeU as the feelings of the American pebple. 

I make no special or particular opposition to foreigners by the amendment offered ; that 
amendment only goes to exclude persons not naturalized from the bounty, large bounty^ 
of the government, which, I repeat it, sir, if granted at all, can be granted, with color 
(^ justice and rig^t, only to such citizens as may be settlers on tiiese lands. Foreigners 
who may coine here, are left to the enjoyment of all rights under pre-existing laws, and 
according to the pre-existing policy of the country. They will have the same right that 
I mysdf have, or the people whom I in part represent on this fioor, to attend the sales 
of government land, and there purchase at open auction, or acquire by private entry, 
lands liable to be taken in that way, in such States as please to allow those who owo 
them no allegiance by nature or otherwise, to become the owners of the soil. The 
wisdom of that policy I leave to the consideration of the States which have adopted it ; 
but I never can consent to bestoi^ the property of the people of Maiyland, and of the 
Union, as a boun^ upon oHens, 

This policy originated with the act, now attempted to be revived, of 1830 ; and so 
obvious was the propriety and justice of excluding aliens from the benefit of the provi- 
sions of that law, that even the gentlemen's own friends, the very officer to. whom was con-^ 
fided the administration of the law, doubted and questioned, and well might, whether 
these people were embraced within its spirit ; whether Congress could possibly have 
intended to extend its provisions to aliens. He, sir, questioned and well questioned, 
whether such could be the true intention of Congress ; and so strong were his doubts, that 
they could not be quieted without consulting the law officer of the government, the 
Attorney General. The opinion of this last mentioned official personage I now hold in 
my hand, sir. It is unnecessary to read it ; but the conclusion to which he comes is, 
that aliens, not bemg excluded in |erms, and the words of the law being general, all per- 
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sons, alien$ as well as dtizena, must bo admitted to all. the advantages granted by il. 
It is plain, then, it has not been heretofore considered the settled policy of the govern- 
ment to grant domain as a gratuity to intruders from^ foreign countries. Strange, indeed, 
in the present condition of this country, would be such a policy ; afid still more strange 
would it be if the Senate ndw i^ectthe amendment made, under consideration. It k 
time to check this evil; it is. pregnant with danger; it is pregnant with wrong and 
injustice. I (rust, sir, the Senate will not reiiise to adopt the amendment; but that, by 
ingrafting it on the bill, which it is easy to tbresee will pass this body in some shaj^, they 
will prove to the country that our own citizens, whose property we are disposing of, are^ 
still deemed worthy of a preference, in the distribution, over strangers and aliens. 

• 4 • • • •. • m ^ • . 

I desire, Mr. President, to make a single remark in reply to the honorable Senator 
from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Buchanan.) That Senator, in announcing briefly his opposi- 
tion to the amenditient before the Senate, remarked that there seemed to Be an extra- 
ordinary spirit of opposition to foreigners, manifesting itself in thf country. I think, 
on the contraxy, there is a morbid affection manifested here and elsewhere for foreign* 
ers and aliens. The Senator observed, Mr. President, he might be allowed to be some-, 
what sensitive upon such a subject, as he himself was the son of a foreigner, who was after* 
wards naturalized. Sir, allow me to tell the Senator, in this respect we are alike ; I too, 
air, am the son of a foreigner, who became a naturalized citizen ; and yet, sir, I love liiy 
own native country, and my fellow-citizens, betUr than foreigners. I hme been thanked 
toOi sir, by the honorable Senator over the way, (Mr. Benton,) for introducing i^iB 
amendment ; and the intimation was that I, and those who act with me, were to be held 
to account somewhere for the course we are pursuing. On my soul, sir, the Senator is 
heartily welcome to all the advantages he can gain by the amendment I have the honor* 
to submit. I have discharged my duty, sir, to the peofde of Maryland, who sent me 
here, and the people of the Union, all of whom have a common interest with us. in the 
question, by presenting the amendment, and I am ready and willing at any and all 
times, to meet all the consequences, and all the responsibility, of going fox my own coun- 
try, and my fellow-citizens, native and ncUuralizedf against aUeiu. 

B. M. Yoangy of Illinois, said : 

The object of this amendment of the honorable Senator from Maryland, (Mr. Mer- 
rick,) is to exclude foreigners not naturalized from the advantages held out by this 
bill to native citizens, and to such as have been naturalized. I, sir, can never consent to 
this distinction. By the constitution and laws of Illinois, the State of my adoption, 
foreigners may vote, they may be elected to offices of the most important character, and 
are made capable of purchasing, holding, enjoying, and again transferring real estate, 
by will or otherwise. Tes, Mr. President, I have seen a foreigner, not naturalized, a 
member of our State Legislature, enjoying all the privileges of a native citizen. Many 
of them are my acquaintances and friends, and I cannot vote against them. I hope, 
therefore, Mr. President, that the amendment may not be adopted. 

Henry Clay is reported as follows : 

« He wished the Senate would go for the interests of the whole Union, as a people, 
and not so exclusively for the new States. This domain wa^ the public property — the 
property of the whole people of the United States; and he thanked the Senator from 
Maryland for introducing a proposition for conferring the bounty of the government to 
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owe Q,wn racie, Instead of boldiog out a geoeral invitaticm to ^)dl the p^uperrof all the 
European governments to come here, and compete with our own honest poor. 

Mr. Clay; in jreply to Mr. Buchanan, said : 

« The honorable Senator from Pennsylvania has tilluded eulogistically to foreigners. 
Does he mean to compare the De Kalbs, the Steubeps, the La&yettes, the Pulaskis, with 
the hordes of foreign paupers that are constantly flooding. our shores 1 There were 
other foreigners who mingled in our. revolutionary struggle, but on the other side, the 
Hessians, — and can they be compared with those gallant men who came here to aid in 
the cau£B of struggling liberty t. He thought this government had been quite as liberal 
in4tB policy towards foreigners, as i^as proper or desirable ; and no Senator would vote 
agairut the proposition of the Senator from Maryland, with more pleasure than that 
with which he woulti vo\fifor it" 

James Buchanan said : ' 

This amendment proposed to make invidious distinction, which had never been made 
heretofore in our legislation, against foreigners who had settled upon the pubUc lands, 
and had not been naturalized prior to the first day of December last Whilst it granted 
pre-emptions in such cases to our own citizens, it excluded these foreigners. Why had 
this change been proposed in our settled policy 1 He had observed with regret, that 
attempts were now extensively making- throughout the country, to excito what was 
called a native American feeling against those who had come from a foreign land to par- 
ticipate in the blessings of our free Constitution. Such a feeling was unjust — ^it was 
migratefuL In the darkest' days of the ^revolution, who had assisted us in fighting our 
battles, and achieving our independence! Foreigners, yes, sir, foreigners. He would 
not say, for he did not believe, that our independence could not have been established with- 
out their aid ; but he would say the struggle would have been longer and more doubtful. 
Afi;er the revolution, immigration had been encouraged by our policy. Throughout the 
long and bloody wars in Europe which had followed the French revolution, this country 
had ever been an asylum for the oppressed of all nations. He trusted that at this late 
day, the Congress, of the United States were not about to establish for the first time, 
such an odious distinction between one of our citizens who had settled upon the 
public lands, and his neighbor who had pursued the same course under the faith of 
your previous policy, merely because that neighbor had not resided long enough in the 
United States to have become a naturalized citizen. He was himself the son of a na- 
turalized foreigner, and perhaps might feel this distinction the more sensibly on that 
account ^ 

Mr. B. had been asked by the senator firom Kentucky if he would compare the hordes 
of foreign paupers that are constantly flooding our shores with the De Kalbs, the Steu- 
bens, the Lafayettes, and the Pulaskis of the Revolution 1 It was easy to ask such a 
question. He felt a deep and grateful veneration for the memory of those illustrious 
men. They were leaders of our armies ; but what could they have accomplished with- 
out soldiers 1 Was it not a fact known to the world, that the immigrants from the 
Emerald Isle — ^that land of brave hearts and strong arms — ^had shed their blood freely in 
the cause of our liberty and independence ? It was now both ungrateful and unjust to 
speak of these people^ in the days of our prosperity, as hordes of foreign paupers. Such 
was not the language applied to them during the revolutionary war, when they consti- 
tuted a large and effective proportion of our armies. The senator had asked if he 
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(Mr. B.) W011I4 gfAtit ptt-emy^iona to the HertiftQA. It is tme tbey hii fougbt upon 
the wxoDg iide, and w^re not much entitlod to otir sympathies. 8tiU some apology 
might be made, even for them. They were the alaTes of despotic power : and they were 
sold- by their masters, like cattle, to the Bntish Government They had no will of their 
ewn, but yrem under the most abjebt subjection to petty princes, Who considered &em- 
seives, by the grace of God, bom to^mmand them. Bui the condition even of the 
ppor Hessian has sinoe been greatly improved. The principles of liberty, ^nduch were 
sanctified by the American Revolution, are winning their way among every ctvjliaed 
people^ In no country have they made greater p r o gi e as than among the peo^te ol 
Germany. The Hessian. of the pres^it day is lar different from what his fiithers were ; 
and let me tell senators fix>m the West that the best setders they can have «mongBt 
them are the Germans, industrious, honest,, and persevering, they make the best 
fiurmers of the country ; whilst their firmness of character qualifies them for defending it 
against any hostile attacks which may be made by the Indians along our western 
frontier. As to the hordes of foreigners of which we had heard, they did not alarm him. 
Any foreigner from any country under the sun, Who, after landing witii his family on 
our Atlantic coast, will make his long and weaiy way into the fotests and prairies of the 
Mississippi, and there, by patient toil, establish a settlement upon the public lands, 
whilst he thus manifests his attachment to our institutions, shows that he is weilhy 
of becoming an American citisen. He iumidies us by his conduct, the snreA pledge 
that he will become a citizen the moment that the laws of the country permit. In the 
mean time, so far as my vote is concerned, he shall cohtinue to stand upon the same 
footing with citizens, and have his quarter section of land at a minimum price. 

John C. Calhoun expressed himself friendly to the amendment, bnt 
opposed to the bill 

The question on the amendment was taken by yeas and nays, and 
decided in the negative — ^for the amendment 15, against it 28, as follows : 

Yeas — Messrs. Bayard, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Crittenden, Knight, Merrick, 
Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Bobbins, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Spence, Tallmadge, and 
Tipton— 15. 

Nays — Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuth- 
bert, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, King, Linn, Lumpkin, Lyon, Morton, Nicholas, Niles, 
Norvell, Pierce, Roane, Robinson, Sevier, Walker, Webster, White, Williams, Wright, 
and Young — 28. 

At a later stage of the debate, Daniel Webster referred to the propo- 
sition of Mr. Merrick thus :— - 

" It has been proposed to amend this bill, so as to limit its benefits to native or 
naturalized citizens of the United States. Although I have heretofore been disposed to 
favor such a proposition, yet, on the whole, I think it ought not to pass ; because such a 
limitation has been altogether unknown, in our general system of land sales, and to 
introduce it here, where we are acting on rights already acquired, would be both invi- 
dious and unjust" 

Henry Clay subsequently commented on the manner the bill had beett 
carried, and spoke as follows :— 

<< What, he asked, had tibey seen ? A proposition was made by an honorable senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Merrick) to limit the pre-emptions to citizens of the United States, 
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nftthre iMid ndtaralized ; rgectei. And eoald jiny Ivbdy say, after that ni^d vote of the 
Senate, that it had not become the permanent policy of the coantry to go on inviting 
all the hordes of Europe to come over and partake of this bounty, derived from our 
andBstora, and which we should preserve for oar posterity I" 



CHAPTER XXIY. 



THE HOUESTEAD BILL. 



On the 22d of Jannarj, !r850, Daniel Webster submitted the following 
resolntion : 

« Resolved, That a provision ought to be made by law, that every male citizen of the 
United States, and- every male^ person who' has declared his intention of becoming a 
citizen, according to the provisions of the law, of twenty-one years of age> or upwards, 
shall be entitled to enter upon and take any one-quarter section of the pubUc lands 
which may be left open to entry at private sale, for the purposes of residence and culti- 
vation ; and thatwhen such citizen shall have resided on the said land for three years, 
and cultivated the same, or if dying ln4he mean time, residence and cultivation shall be 
held and carried on by his widow^ or, his heirs, or devisees, for the space of full three 
years from and after making entry of such land, such residence and cultivation, for the 
said three years, to be completed vnthin four years from the time of such entry, then a 
patent to Issue for the same, to the person making such entry, if living, or otherwise, to 
his heirs or devisees, as the case may require : Provided nevertheleas, That such persons 
ao entering and taking the quarter section as aforesaid, shall not faave^ nor shall his 
devisees, or heirs have, any power to alienate such land, nor creatq any title thereto, in 
law or equity, by deed, transfer, lease, or any other conveyance except by devise, or 
wiU." — See Congremmai Ghbe, t»L u^pp* 210, 666. 

In the Honse of Eepresentatires, propositions of a similar character 
were introdnced by Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, and Henry D. Moore, 
of Pennsylvania, but no action was had on them. See Congressional 
Globe, vol. t,pp. 295, 1122, 1449, 1474. 

At the first session of the thirty-second Congress, Mr. Johnson, of 
Tennessee, again introduced the subject in the House of Representatives, 
which was discussed at great length, and finally passed. See Cojigressional 
Globe from p. 29 to 1348. The bill was brouglit into the Senate, May 
18th, but was not acted on during the remainder of the session, nor at the 
succeeding session. See Congressional Globe, page 1352 to 2266. At 
the first session of the thirty-third Congress, as early as December 14th, 
John L. Dawson, of Pennsylvania, again introduced in the House of 
Representatives the subject, and, after much discussion, it was again 
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passed by the House, — (See Congressional Globe) — and finally by the 
8enate/but vetoed by Presidept Pierce, Pending its consideration in 
the Senate, Benjamin F..Wade, of Ohio, dffcved an amendment provid- 
ing that the benefits of the bU\ shodld not be limited to those then 
residents in the country, which led to -a long and interesting discussion. 
See Congressional OldbCy toL xxviitj part 2, p. 944.* Mr. Wade said : 
The object of my amendment is to strike out the limitation which restricts the benefits 
of the bill to persons who are now residents of the United States, and prevents its 
operating in iiivor of those who may come into the country after its passage. I can see 
no good reason for the distinction now made in the bill. I am willing that foreigners 
who come into this«country, and go on to the public lands and settle there and labor 
for five years, should then have the advantages of this law. I am willing, so far a«i I am 
concerned, that the law shall operate as an inducement for such persons to come here 
and settle on our public landa. The effect of the apiendment will be barely to strike 
out this restriction, and to make the bill operate in favor of all foreigners who may come 
in hereafter, as well as those who are now here. This is the only object of the amend- 
ment 

Mr. Adams, of Mississippi, said : 

I cannot, Mr. President, vote for the amendment of the Senator from phio. • • 
♦•••••••••• The proposition of 

the Senator from Ohio is, that you shall not only tax one portion of the people for 
the benefit of another, but that you shall tax the' native born and adopted dtizens of 
this country for the benefit of foreigners ; that you shall say, by this bill, to every man 
who may reside without the limits of the United States, if he will come here, that your 
citizens shall be taxed to the value of one hundred and sixty acres, and a bounty of that 
amount of land bestowed upon him. To that I am opposed. 

• • •• • •••• 

My friend from Iowa said he hoped the time would never arrive when the people of 
this country would cease to remember, with sentiments of gra^titude, the claims of the 
descendants of the Lafayettes and Montgomeries, and others who aided our fiithers in 
the revolution. I hope so too ; but times have changed. The time has ceased, in my 
humble judgment, when we should continue to hold out other dnd different inducements 
to individuals to immigrate and become citizens of this country, than are afforded by the 
character of our institutions. I would not change the policy of this government, and refiise 
to hold out inducements such as we have heretofore held to foreigners. I desire to see this 
country continue to be a home and an asylum for the oppressed of all nations. I de- 
sire, whenever a foreigner sets his foot upon our soil, to have thrown over him the 
panoply of free institutions,, to protect him in his person, his property, in pursuit of hap- 
piness, and an unbounded liberty of conscience ; and with that, from this day forth, I 
will stop. To every man who has come here under the existing laws, I would extend 
all the rights which our present laws promise him, and to every man who comes to this 
country in the future, with the rights I have indicated, I would ^0se to offer more. 
Have you not seen, sir, within the last few months, petitions presented here and laid 
upon your table, remonstrating, in the name of foreigners, against the action of this 
body ? Not content with that, have you not learned through the public newspapers 
that a mob of foreigners, under the style of foreigners, assembled together, and hanged 
in efligy an honorable member of this body 1 What does that indicate t If the act 
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indicates any tiling or lias any significancd, it is that, in the estimation of those rneii, 
the individual referred to, the Chairman of the Committee on Territories, (Mr. Dou- 
glas,) ought to be hung by the neck until he i^ dead, and for what, sir? For domg his 
duty to the Constitution, to his oath, and to his country- I ask Senators if they do not 
fee indications in this of a combination in retaining the notions of the olden country 
which shows that it is necessary that we should check it. by legislation. I do not 
propose that at the present time — but that we rfiould cease to hold out any further in- 
ducements. "What do we need of further immigration from other countries 1 We have 
a sufficient population to protect ourselves against the world. We have a sufficient 
pibpalation to ^ttle ereiy portion of our country which it is necessary to settle. For 
the purpose of a free atid happy government we have a sufficient population, and I 
think we should not adopt the amendment of the Senator from Ohio, and thereby tax 
native bom and adopted citizens to purchase one hundred and sixty acres of land for 
those who may think proper to come here hereafter. 

JoBn B. Thompson, of Kentucky, said ^ 

The old thirteen States are to get nothing. Whatever we may daim, we are to 
have nothing. The Senator's proposition not only comes up to that, but it turns round 
and says, in reference to Nebraska and the Missouri Compromise, to Southern Senators, 
not only are the old thirteen States to be deprived of their rights, but we will let these 
Irish and Dutch, and any body you please— I do not speak in disrespectfril terms — come 
into the territory, and, if you want to go any where from Virginia, or Louisiana, or 
Texas, you must stand back and let them take the land. Is there a Southern man, who 
has a regard for his constituency, or the interest of the section which he represents, who 
intends — as he knows it is a foregone conclusion that this is all to be free soil territory — 
to let them take it, and let them snatch it away from them, and say that men from the 
South are not to go into it, because they are tainted with a nigger 1 Are we to be told 
that we must stand back, and let strangers, and aliens in blood, in feeling, and lan- 
guage, have it? But I do not know what Southern Senators, or Senators from the old 
States, may think in reference to this sort of thing, because they have got recently to 
arguing about matters in such a way that a man scarcely knows, unless he examines 
closely, what they really design. 

• • '•.• •'• • • • 

Mr. President, I do not know that I exactly concur with him who said some years 
ago, in commenting upon this matter, that we never would have a first-rate man again 
as President ; for he said, that understrappers and understrikers would never let a man 
of prominent ability attain to the position ; that no such man could ever come to the 
Presidency of the nation, because the understrappers and seekers of office would be 
eternally for catching a man whom they could control. He thought we never would 
have a President of any size or account again. So far as that is concerned, the first 
thing that you see these Presidential aspirants do — I am sorry to say it ; I apply it to no 
party, or men — is to start a demagoguing ; and, sir, he draws himself up ; he is not an 
American at all ; his father was an Irishman, and his mother a Dutchman. [Laughter.] 
That is the beginning of it. Then, though he has no respect for religion, no regard for 
things of that sort, supposing himself in his peculiar views to be in the minority, and 
though he may be an infidel, and hate all religion, the next thing we hear, he is making 
the sign of the cross, and muttering all sort of insensible jargon over the country to 
catch Catholics [Laughter] ; and then, sir, to top off the thing, he ofiTers all his land to 
these men, just «8 the wicked one of old offered to our Saviour the kingdoms of the 
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worid, if he wooU M down andivonhip llidl^ whmi the old icotmdTel had not an Inch 
of terra firma in all creation to put his foot upon. [Gieat Laughter.] 

Now, sir, I wish gentfemeo to andeffttaod that I am Aot » Native American, in the 
poUtical sense in which the word is used. I have a profound .respect for th^ original 
policy which was inaugurated or installed at the origin of this government in relation to 
foreigners. [ believe that we now commonly use' regal and imperial terms when speak- 
ing of a matter of policy; everything now-a-days, whether a principle or 6 measure, is 
«< installed" or « inaugurated." I say, therefore, that I have a very great reverence for th« 
wiginal policy installed or kaugorated by the founders of our government in relation to 

foreigners. 

• • • • • •'• • • 

I cannot agree that now, when there is about to be a great struggle in Europe, wa 
shall invite men from .the perlieus and frubourgs of Paris, from the outskirts and 
brothels of London, and from the civil and revolutionary wars of Italy an^ Hungary. I 
cannot consent that, upon a mere declaration of intention, each of them shall haVe a right 
to one hundred and sixty acres of our public land. Suppose such fellovra should oome 
here in large numbers, and go out to that land of flowers — Nebraska — a country beyond 
the State in which you live, Mr. President, and one of us should go there, if we went, 
we should find it a perfect Babel of conifusion, where unknown and innumerable tonguea 
were spoken. If a man of the Angdd-Saxon race should go among them, and they 
shoold find that he had not been in a riot any whete in Italy, that he had not been 
compelled to run away from France, but that he was a peaceable American, they would 
probably say to him, <*Haw did you come here, sir? Who did you murder in Tennes^ 
see, or in Kentucky, for which you run awayl Who did you swindle in New York, 
or what did you steal in Ohio, that you have come out here into this Babel of confusion ?" 
Sir, are these people whom we should build up in a State in that fiir-off region, out of 
the ruined fortunes, the ransacked homes, and the broken hearto of the red men of the 
forest 1 Is this your phUanthiopy 1 I fear this is exactly what it wiB result in. 

• • • • • •.• f « 

I do not know whether it is socialism from France, or whether it is Kossuthism frqm 
Hungary and Italy ; but I say that, from the infusion of foreign material, or from the 
idiosyncracies of our own people, they have become so inflamed and so restive of power 
that if they were so concentrated in this countiy, and could nkake a revolution here a« in 
France or in England, by getting possession of the capital, our inflammable, revolution- 
ary, discontented, dissatisfied people would go fiir beyond filibusterism or anything of 
that sort, and would strike for the overthrow of the government itself. It is a blessing 
that they are not so concentrated. I ask you, then, sir, for the sake of the safety and 
perpetuity of this Union, to keep our public domain, not for foreigners, but as a safety* 
valve, as a means of escape to let ofi* the wild, unrestrained spirite we have among us; 
to keep it as a place where, among Indians and buffaloes, and in the deep recesses of the 
mountains, and in reckless and' perilous adventures, such men, intolerant of society^ 
averse to toil, and opposed to labor, may go out and -waste away their spirit which, if 
cramped up in a capital that contrdled a nation, would subvert the institutions of the 
country. That, sir, with me is a grave consideration. 

There are some other matters to which I do not now wish to allude, but to whidi I 
may probably refer before the bill shall be finally disposed of, if I get an opportunity. In 
regard to the policy of it, I am almost constrained to say that, rather than see located 
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ABllwwesterii borders of t)ie l^fisfpiui, • people aliww and «traag«M to ui ia bloody 
mad strangers to us in lai^guage, as eonfused in language as were those who were endeavor- 
ing to build the tower of Babel ; people who do not' Iot^ us» peofde of a bad stock, (for the* 
vagabond, the pauper, and the refugee frgm Europe, or from our old States, are those who 
are to receive this gratuity) rather than to see such a confusioA of tongues, such a ring- 
stveaked and speckled set put up in our &r-off territory*, as a sort of imperium in mperio 
to hold the balance of powor and control this Union, I would wish it destroyed like Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and lost to Ifae Uiiion forever ; for we had better have no public iand 
dian have such neighbors. 

A{ a subsequent stage of the discussion, John M. Clayton projposed to 
strike out the aixth se6tion^ which was in these words :— 

** Seck 6. And be it further enaetedf That if any individual now a resident of any one 
of the States or Territories, and not a citizen of the United States, but at the time of 
making sudi application for the benefit of this act shaU have filed a declaration of in« 
tention as required by the naturalization laws of the United States, and shall become a 
citii#n of the same before the issuance «f the patent, as made and provided for in this 
act» dudl be placed upon an e^al footing with the native bom citizen ot the United 
States,"— 

and insert the following: 

SSec 6. And be it further enacted. That any mechanic or other citizen of the United 
States, of full age, engaged in and accustomed to any business, trade, or calling, other 
than the cultivation of land, shall, in consideration of his inability to comply with the 
conditions of this act, by reason of his want of knowledge, skill, or experience in such 
cultivation of land, be entitled to receive in lieu of one hundred and sixty acres of land, 
as herein provided, the sum of $160, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. Clayton sfdd : 

The section proposed to be stridden out grants to every alien, or foreigner not natu- 
ralized, the moment he lands upon our shores, the right to locate one hundred and sixty 
acres of the public donmtn, to whidi he is to become fhlly enticed by a patent to be 
issued after the exploration of 5re years, if during that period he shall cultivate tiie land 
and reside upon it according to the terms of tiie bill. The object is to test the question 
whether aliens are to be placed on the same footing with citizens of the United States 
ui the donation tff the public lands. True it is, the section proposes to give only to for- 
eigners who are here and not naturafized at the time of the passage of the act ; but every 
man can see that if the principle is now adopted, by agreeing to the section which 1 
propose to strike out, that all aliens in the country at the time of the passage of the act 
are entitled to one hundred and six^ ilcres of the public domain, as a matter of course 
It will follow that, at the next session, or at some subsequent session, another act wiH be 
passed for the mete purpose of putting them upon an equality of common justice, ad* 
mitting all aliens, not only those now in the country, but all who may come hereafter, 
to as full a share of the inheritance of the American people as American citizens them- 
selves. 

Mr. Clay, of Alabama, said : 

Mr. Ptesident, I do not propose to make a speech upon this question ; but in addition 
to what has been said by the honorable' Senator from Delaware, I wish to call the attenr 
13 
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tion of the Senate to the &et that he does not preeei^the case m as atrbng a manner 
as it may he presented.' Now, sir, J wish to ask the friends of the hiU what they .mean 
by the term ** now" residents of the Ignited States. To what period of time dpe« tbis 

word " now" refer 1 

• • •' • « • • • •-. 

But, sir, this is not all. I say that it is giving^ to aliens who may hereafter come into 
the country, bounties which have not only not been conferred upon American citizens, but 
bounties in which they cannot participate. The amendment which has been offered by 
the honorable Senator from Delaware suggests a larg« class of dtisens who cannol 
participate in this bounty. Again, all those who have hitherto settled upon the 
public landa^ and . paid the price demanded, cannot «be expected to participate in 
*his bounty. Hence I am decidedly opposed to the sixth section, as it stands in the 
Jl. I shall Tote to strike it out, first, because I say it does not exclude any foreigner ; 
ft does not exclude those who are to come herefifter ; for suppose the word " now" 
should be construed and understood by the Senate to mean at the time of the 
passage of the bill ; suppose that to be the time designated, I ask, where in the bill is it 
required of any foreigner that he shall swear that he was a resident of the United States 
at the time of the passage of the billl There is no such requirement any where ; and 
hence it appears to me to be a miserable equivoque that is intended ^to mislead or de» 
ceive somebody. He is not required to swear that he was then a resident of the 
country. I do not care when they come, it is a perpetual right granted to all who may 
arrive hereafter to participate in the bounties of the government in settling upon the 
public lands ; because they are not required to state that they were residents of the 
country at the time of the passage of the bill, and the word << now" is an indefinite and 
unmeaning one, which is subject to different interpretations bv different persons. 

Mr. Clayton again: 

What I stated in regard to the section is perfectly and litenilly true. It offers to 
every alien, every foreigner not naturalized, as soon as he arrives in the United States, 
the right to one hundred and sixty acres of the public lands as soon as tliey are sur* 
veyed ; and it does it in this way : He has nothing to do but to make his declaration 
of intention. Of course that causes no trouble. Then he enters upon the land, and 
has as much right to enter as an American citizen who has lived here for forty yearsr 
Then he is to cultivate the land according to the provisions of the bill, just as citizens 
must do, for five years. That is just the time within which he can become naturalized. 
In five years any foreigner can become naturalized, and then he is entitled to a patent 
precisely as any other man who is bom here ; so that, in efi^t and substance, this sec- 
tion gives to every alien the same right to the full extent of a native bom citizen of the 
United States. 

Sir, there is another thing rather remarkable in this bill. There is no time provided 
within which the foreigner, not naturalized, shall become a citizen of the United States. 
If he lives on the land five years after having declared his intention to become a citizen, 
at any time after that, whenever he shall choose to become a citizen, if that is twenty 
years afterwards, he is entitled to a patent ; and yet during all this time he is to re- 
main on the land and enjoy it as fully as any American citizen can do. There is not a 
word in the bill to drive him from the land because he does not at the end of the five 
years become a citizen, so that I respectfully submit to the honorable Senator firom Wis- 
consin, I think I was right in every thing that I said in reference to the section. I do 
not propose to discuss it It is perfectly true that I have not disguised my views in 
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reference 16 the great principle contained in it They have been explained heretofore. 
I am decidedly for a distinction betwenen Jhe Americap citizen and the alien. I am not 
one of those who ciy out against aliens, or one of those who have' opfkwcd^ the immigrrf- 
tioQ of foreigners to this country. Let them< come h«re ; we have land enough for them. 
liCt them become Americanized here ; let them learn the institutions of the country. 
The natuiUization laws direct that they shall tfeside here long enough to understand 
these institutions. Is it asking too much' to say that they shall jreside here five years 
before they become entitled to a donation of* one hundred and sixty acres of land V 
• • •* • • • • • 

J am entirely opposed to ofiwing a premium to immigration from Europe, and, in 
o&ring that premium, pladng the foreigner precisely upon the same foundation as an 
American citizen. That has never been the policy of this government, and I trust it 
never will be. No nation that ever cheapened the right of citizenship prospered by it. 
I would teach every American citizen, if I had my way, to be proud of the name of an 
American citizen, and to honor it, atid I would have it respected throughout the whole 
world. It should be a matter of boast, in a foreign country, that he was an American 
citizen. While making no distinction between the naturalized citizen and native born, 
yet I would have them- all proud of the name of an American citizen. But, sir, if you 
pass this measure, it will necessarily require the adoption of another measure hereafter, 
to let all aliens who may come here in fiiture, participate to the same extent in the 
enjoyment of the public property of the United States with native bom citizens. The 
efifect of it is to cheapen and degrade the character of the American citizen. Yes, sir, 
it ieitda to cheapen and degfade it, because it places the American citizen upoo the 
same foundation precisely with every jaon in Europe ; no matter whether that man be 
an outcast of a prison, no matter what crime he may have committed, he comes here 
and acquires that right* 

Angnstus C. Dodge, of Iowa, Baid : 

I was about to ask him, (Mr. Clayton,) but I will not— I will inquire of the most 
determined opponent of this foreign bom population, if he will propose to repeal our 
naturalization laws 1 For if it be an evil those laws produce it, and should be repealed. 
If those laws are to remain as they now are, and immigration shall continue to pour into 
the country, I humbly submit that it is much the wiser course to adopt such measures 
as will cause these people to feel the deepest possible interest in our country and its in- 
stitutions. At present the fight is upon allowing them to become owners of soil, that 
soil which many of them have fiittened witii their blood, as I know was the case in 
Wisconsin and Iowa. Here you fight them upon the simple privilege of allowing them, 
as your native bom citizens, when they take their lives in their hands, and go to 
Nebraska and Kansas, the right to become the owners of a quarter section, after hav*- 
ing complied with the conditions of the law, and settled and cultivated the land for five 
consecutive years. Is there any party, fiiction, or segment of a party, except that mis* 
guided and prescriptive Action called *< Native Americans" or ** Know Nothings,'' who 
have the hardihood or the courage to propose to repeal the naturalization laws of the 
United States ? I sincerely hope and trust not 

A. Q. Brown, of Mississippi, said : 

I am, perhaps, as much opposed as any gentleman in the Senate to conferring poli- 
tical rights on foreigners, as long as they are such ; but when they have been natural, 
ized, when they have been, by our laws, placed upon the same footing with American 
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bora citizens, then, And then onlj, am I ready to a4mit them all to aU the nghti of dli* 
zenship. BuV fir,, during tfaia fleanon of the Senate we have made a very mailed 
exception to that general rule. We hare, by almost the unanimous Tote of the Senate, 
authorized, in the two important territofi^s-whit^ we hwe just organized — Kansas and 
Nebraska — foreign bom people, who are not yet citizens, to Tote, and we have admitied 
them to all political rights of our own dUzens. And now, sir, shall we hesitate when we 
are asked simply to allow these same people to settle upon a |Mece of public land 1 

If I could have had my way, I never would have admitted these' people to political 
rights until they had been here long enough to learn wmietlnng of our laws; long enoiigh 
to learn and study our Constitution ; hut the policy of the country, as marked out by 
the two branches of the Legislature, end sanctioned by the President, hn been diffeient. 
It has been to admit them to all the rights (^ citizenship, so fiur as voting and holding 
office in these territories are concerned. Now, sir, I am not going to^ stop short and 
say to a man, ** though you may have the same right to vote as a native bom citizen; 
though you have the same right to hold office as a native bom citizen, you shall nothav« 
the same right to occupy the land ; though you may govern you may not occupy the soil.** 

You committed a grievous fault when you authorized Ibreignfers to vote and govern 
the country. Ton caimot atone fi>r it by refusing them the right to work the land 
which they govern. 

William C. Dawson, of Georgia, said ; 

It is not a eontroveray between foreigners, and American^ <v native citizens. It is 
unjust to the character of the country and to the respective parties of this confederacy, 
to charge against one or the other. It is, sir, a question of justice between the foreign- 
population and the natives of the country. Like the Senator from Delaware, I main- 
tain that, if there be any property to be distributed, or an advantage in the administra- 
tiott of bounties, the native American, the citizen of the country should be entitled to it. 
I maintain that the man who has up to this period lived upon your soil, defended your 
frontier against the savage population, of which my able and distinguished friend from 
lovra has spoken, defended it from the incursions and attacks of the very nations from 
which these fei eigners may come, should be entitled to it The man who does not pos« 
sees that feeling is lacking something of that patriotism which attaches to me in my 
native country. ^ 

The Constitution of the United States contemplates a difierence between the native 
and the foreigner, and requiree a uniferm system of naturalization. There is a con- 
stitutional difference between personal and political rights in some degree. By our na- 
turalization laws we declare to the worid that all foreigners, whatever may be their age, 
who arrive within the limits oi this country, are not of friH age*-speaking after the 
manner of men — are not twenty-one years of age until they remain here five years, and 
qualify themsdves to become Americsm citizens. Those persons, then, who are not 
qualified fer want of proper time or examination into our institutions, are to be entitied, 
according to this bill, as it stands, to one hundred and sixty acres of land, when the 
sons of native American people over the age of sixteen, understanding our language, living 
here, having in all probability rendered some service to the country, cannot, in anticipa- 
tion of their majority, claim to settie upon one hundred and sixty acres of land, because 
they are not of full age. A foreigner who cannot utter an English sentence, whose 
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fmreviti, and who himielf never letadered a pftrticle of «emce lb this country, can go, 
under this bill, and settle hiriiielf upon one hundred and sixty acres of land, while an 
Ajnerican young man of intelligence, even if he be' in his nineteenth year, is not enti- 
tled to it. 

• Now we haye here a legislation special jh its character,' for the benefit of foreigners — 
special legislation for them — contemplating the giving of land to them, because we were 
to propose to pay their value to our own citizens by special legislstion ! Here is an 
antagonistic proposition. Will you give the land, or an equivalent value, to the me- 
chanics in the country, who cannot leave thfeir present homes ; er will your prefer the 
foreigner who has not yet been naturalized, to the mechanic t That is the question. 

Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, said : 

There is a sound and sufficient ground of distinction be^een citizens in fact or inten- 
tion, and aliens who do not' design to become citizens, but no reason at all for any su<^ 
distinction between immigrants who do intend to become citizens. The section as 
it stands, draws a line between immigrants already arrived and immigrants to arrive 
hereafter. Those who arrive to-day are to have the benefit of the act ; those who arrive 
to-morrow, 4f the bill in the mean time should become a law, will be excluded from its 
benefits. Can any body assign a reason for such a discrimination between (if I may be 
allowed to coin a phrase) the ante-venients and the post-venients t 

Sir,, the principle for which I contend now, of non-discrimination between different 
classes, was sanctioned in the recent Kansas and Nebraska act I congratulated the 
country at the time upon the recognition of the right of sudi immigrants, without distinc- 
tion, to the elective franchise. I was glad to witness the breaking down of old prejudices 
against immigrants coming into this country, which led to a nevly unanimous vote in 
this chamber in fieivor of retaining the clause which allowed them to vote in the terri- 
tories. That vote recognized no such narrow and illiberal discriminstion as this bill now 
makes. It went upon a sound reason. It allowed all to vote after declaration of inten- 
tion, and taking the oath prescribed by the act It excluded none, whether arrived before 
or after the passage of the act. It made no distinction between those who might, and 
those who might not, exercise the right of snfirage, except the distinction between those 
who should manifest a disposition to become citizens, and a readiness to qualify them- 
selves for the exercise of the franchise, under the provisions of the act, and those who 
might not be ready to become citizens, or so to qualify themselves. 

A. P. Butler, of South Carolina, said: 

Now, no man from a foreign country can become a citizen of the TTnited States be- 
fore he takes the oath of allegiance, and takes the oath to support the Constitution of 
the United States ; and according to the usage which prevailed in South Carolina — 
but, perhaps, it is a usage not universal, or not observed any where else — ^no one could 
become a citizen until he not only swore to support the Constitution of the United 
States, and absolved himself from all allegiance to any foreign potentate or power, but 
until he brought into court a certificate of three citizens that he was a worthy man. 

But, sir, under this section, who may not come in t A man may come reeking from 
the jails and poor-houses of Europe. I will go further, and say that the deserters upon 
your field of battie may come in — ^men who fought against those who won your terri- 
tories ean come and take land without having sworn the oath of allegiance. Yes, sir, 
the very deserters upon the plams of Churubusco, who shot down your regiments, might 
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come and take puiieition c^ your Unds, to the exduaioD* of those who were ^ore 

worthy. 

• •'• • • • • • v'- 

I have no digposition, Mr. President, to disguise my opinion on this subject, though I 
know this foreign influence is stropg, is increasing and will be stronger. ' When for- 
eigners come from abroad, hecome* naturalized, and give the guaranteeis required by the 
liataralization laws, I will make no distinction between them and other citizens. 

• • • • f*» • • • 

I am perfectly willing to recognize the political power of naturalized citizens ; but t 
will never consent to invite imqiigrantp to come here who have not given any of the 
guarantees required \fj the Constitution and laws of the country. 1 am not one of 
those who fear to defy such a power, though I know it is an increasing one, vaxd I a|>- 
prebend it is one that i» courted. 

• • • • • • • •• 

I was opposed, therefore, to the introduction of the clause referred to by my honor- 
able friend from Mississippi into the Nebraska bill, which' favored somewhat the doc- 
trines of my honorable friend from Michigan, (Mr. Cass.) While we were delegating 
the power of moulding the institutions of these tertitories, I was willing, to trust it to 
those who could think through the mediunji of the American mind. I went with him 
very far, when I was perfectly willing to delegate all the power to those who were ca- 
pable of making laws ; but when the proposition was introduced that we should dele* 
gate the power to any body who might settle upon the lands, I thought it was going 
too far. 

Mr. Clay, of Alabama, said: 

A great deal has been said here in condemnation of what are called Native Ameri- 
cans, or Know Nothings. I am neither one nor the other, in the political sense of those 
terms ; but let me ask the Senator from Iowa, who is the zealous friend and champion 
of the foreign population, whether there is any measure which could be conceived o^ 
or projected, or passed by Congress, which is better calculated to excite, to foster, and 
encourage a Native American feeling, than this very bill 1 I tell him that, if this bill 
passes, he will see realized what I had hoped never to vritness in this country — he will 
see a Native American, or Know Nothing party growing up in the Southern States of 
this Union. And, sir, — and I say it with no less pride than pleasure, — as much tra- 
duced, libelled, and slandered, as those States have been by the fanatics at the North, 
they have been freer from all species of radicalism than any other, section of this confe- 
deracy ; and, but for the pure, conservative principles, and true American feeling of the 
South, in my opinion, the radical, meddlesome spuit of the North would, ere this, have 
involved this government in a foreign war. You saw no map-worship of Kossuth exhi- 
bited at the South, during his pilgrimage among us. And you have seen no indications 
of jealousy, envy, or hatred of foreigners among Southrons. We neither feel nor 
exhibit towards them such evil passions. You have no disposition there to embark in 
the policy of intervention vnth the affairs of foreign countries, or to exclude foreigners 
from participating as citizens in the privileges of this country. But pass this bill, and 
impress upon the public mind throughout the South, the idea that, not content with sheer 
justice of foreigners, you will be generous to them, and unjust to your own citizens, 
and the spirit of Native Americanism will soon develop itself where, hitherto, it has been 
unfelt and almost unheard ot^ Let the friends of foreign immigrants on this floor beware 
lest they injure rather than benefit that class of our population. 
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Mr: Stuart, of Michigan, said: — 

•I shall not vote to strike out this section. I do not think it is worth while to confine 
•otries under this act to native bom citizens. I think that a man who is here to-day, 
<< a resident," in the language of the biU^ « of one of the States or I'erritories," may pro- 
periy enter upon this land and cultivate it. 

I discover no magical effect in this question of citizenship. I do not believe that a 
man is any better to-morrow, after having- perfected his naturalisation and become a 
citizen, than he is to-day, when it is unperfected. He is the same man. He stands 
before the country and his God in the same attitude. He has the same morality, the 
same propensities, the same inclinations, and the same judgment * 

William H. Seward said : 

I address myself for a moment to the proposition which is immediately under consi- 
deration: the amendment proposed by the honorable and distinguished senator from 
Delaware, [Mr. Clayton.] That amendment proposes substantially to strike out that 
provision of the bill which provides that foreigners not naturalized, but candidates for 
naturalization, shall participate in this distribution of the public lands ; and in lieu of 
that provision, substitute one giving a sum of money equivalent to the value of the 
lands to native bom mechanics throughout the United States, who may not be able to 
avail themselves, by reason of their habits and drcumstanoes of lifo, of &e benefits which 
the bill gives generally in the shape of lands. Sir, I think the honorable senator will 
excuse me for saying that the last proposition seems to be merely designed to serve as a 
cover for the first, as a pretext by which we may compensate ourselves for something 
that we do, in striking out the proposition in fovor of foreigners. 

• •^» • • • ••• • 

I look at this in two lights—- one as a measure belonging to a general principle, senti- 
ment, or policy ; that is, the principle of discouraging immigration into this country. 
That will be its effect. In that respect it is a part, a single measure, of a whole system, 
which is commonly called Native Americanism ; that is to say, of establishing a prefer- 
ence for native American citizens over foreigners. I do not know that my honorable 
and distinguished friend ^meant, by this single proposition, to extend his support to the 
general principle ; but there are others here who have advocated it upon that ground. 
Now, then, it is well enough, if we are going into this principle at all, to see where it 
leads. I have in my hand the policy of exclusion of foreigners, or aliens, as it is elabo- 
rated and drawn out into distinct propositions by a journal which represents that class 
of society who support that principle* I find that there are sixteen articles iii this ^ 
creed. Here they are : 

1. Repeal of all naturalization laws. 

2. None but Americans for office. 

3. A pure American common school system. 

4. War to the hilt on Romanism. 

6. Opposition, first and last, to the formation of military companies composed of 
foreigners. 

6. The advocacy of a sound, healthy, and safo nationality. 

7. Hostility to all papal infiuences, in whatever form, and whatever name. 

8. American institutions and American sentiment. 

9. More stringent and effective immigration laws. 

10. The amplest protection to Protestant mterests. 
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] 1. The doctrinei of the reared Waflhington and his oonpatrioCs. 

12. The sending back of all foreign paupen landed On our ahorea. 

18. The formation of societies to protect all American interests. 

14. Eternal enmitj to all who attempt to carry out the principles of a foreign chnrch 
or state. * 

16. Our country, our whole oountiy, and nothing but our country. 

16. And finally, American laws and^ American legislation ; and death to all foreign 
influences, whether in high places or low ! 

Sir, this creed contains just half a dozeh true, sound American principles. 

Mr. Chase. Will the senator allow me to ask him where he finds this creed! 

Mr. Seward. In the American Crusader. ' 

Mr. Chaso. Where is it printed ? 

Mr. Seward. I belieye in Boston. I find in ita comprefaeoaiTeTiew of the principles, 
some of them right and some of them wrong. 

• •••••••• 

I am stating what purports to be the ereed which comprehends all the articles of lim 
principle of opposing foreign immigration. I need not discriminate here in &Tor of 
those principles which are national, those which are just, and those whidi ai^ American. 
I need not point them out and show which they ara. It is sufficient for me to say that, 
in my judgment, every thing is un-American which makes a distinction of whatever 
kind, in this country, between the native bom American and him whose lot is directed 
to be cast here by an overruling Providence, and who renounces his allegiance to a 
foreign land and swears fealty to the country which adopts him. 

Thomas G. Pratt, of Maryland, said : — 

I cannot accord either, Mr. President, with the doctrine of my friend firom Michigan 
[Mr. Cass], when he says he can see no difference between foreigners and Americans, 
and that being an American citizen does not make a man purer, does not change his 
heart, his mind, or his morality. He can see no difference between American citizens 
and foreign citizens. Now, sir, we are living, I admit, in a new era. We are living in 
days of progress ; but I regret that the day has ever eome when, in the Senate of tha 
United States, and by a senator as respectable as my honorable friend who has mada 
the asseveration, it should be declared, seemingly with the approbation of many of thosa 
who heard him, that he could see no distinction between an American citizen and a 
foreigner, upon a (question of disposing of property exclusively belonging to American 
citizens. Sir, this is an electioneering topic The speeches here are made not for oar 
consideration, not to have weight with us, but for home consumption. I can readily see 
that in those States where foreigners are allowed to vote and exercise the privilege of 
American citizens, their representatives here may foel bound to protect them ; and their 
own political existence may require that protection ; but I never can assent to the doc- 
trine that there is no distinction between an American citizen ahd a foreigner, in giving 
one or the other a right to own the soil of this Union. I am not tolking about natural- 
ised or native citisens; but I am talking about dtiiens of the United States, recognized 
by the Constitution of the country as citizens. 

I am thoroughly convinced, whatever may be considered the policy of the goverament 
in reference to the disposition of the public lands, it is undoubtedly impolitic (and I say 
further, for my fiiends from those States where foreigners are now allowed to vote 
before they are naturalized, the time is coming foat when the impreaaion will pervade 
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* 
•vety flfeeliim ot this Union that it is iapdJUb, and }lia^ it win becmae unpopular) to 
gite the right, the sacred right, of making the laws of this ooi^ntiy to those who do not 
owe allegiance to it 

Mr. Jones, of TensesBee, said:Y-r 

My first impression was in favor of jsfiriking out the sixth section, as proposed by the 
senator from Delaware, (Mr. Clayton.) I/lo not exactly reconcile it to my' feeling, or 
to my Americanism, if you please to allow that expression, that a foreigner shall come 
here a week before the passage of this law, if it shall pass, and occupy the same position 
in regard to the public property as an American citizen. I have that difficulty on my 
mind ; and upon that impression I was incfined to act at first, and to vote with the 
senator firom Delaware, in fiivor of striking out; my mind has, however, after thorough 
investigation, undergone some change on that subject, and I will ask the indulgence of 
the Senate while I give my reasons for that change. 

I find ^li examination, that this has been the policy of the government from the first 
introduction of the system of granting homesteads; in 1850, the bill granting home- 
steads in Oregon was in the very identical words of this bill. Other laws for the same 
purpose have been passed since, containing the same provisions. 

Mr. Geyer, of Missoari, said : 

I object to this section, for another reason : Any alien, white or black, be his character 
good or bad, may m«ke a declaration of intention to become a citizen. The naturaliza- 
tion laws contemplate the grant of citizenship only to men of good moral character, 
attached to the institutions of this country. And, therefore, the alien must prove by two 
witnesses that he is a man of good moral character, attached to the institutions of this 
country, before he can obtain a certificate of naturalization. 

We require that an American citizen, in order to obtain the benefits of the act, shall 
be the head of a family, or twenty-one years of age : and if he is a naturalized citizen, 
he must have been in the country long enough to give evidence of his attachment to the 
institutions of our country ; he must prove such attachment in a court of justice ; he 
must on oath renounce his allegiance to all foreign pow«^ and swear to support the 
Constitution of the United States. It is proposed, however, by the sixth section, to give 
land to those who have not shown any evidence of a good moral character; who present 
no proof of attachment to the Constitution or institutions of the country ; who renounce 
no allegiance to auy foreign government ; and who may postpone until the end of time 
swearing allegiance to the Constitution of the United States. 

Sir, I have said I was in fevor of this bill ; and if the sixth section shall be stricken 
out I will vote for it with much pleasure ; but while I will make no discrimination what- 
ever between the citizens of the United States, natural or naturalized, native or foreign 
born, I will discriminate between the citizen, naturalized as well as native, against the 
alien. I will not put the alien upon the same footing with the citizen, native or foreign 
born. That is the principle on which I act. 

Pending the consideration of Mjp. Clayton^s amendment, Mr. Dixon, 
of Kentucky, moved the following amendment: '* Pravidedj That the 
benefits of this act shall not extend to the children, heirs, or devisees of 
aliens bom oat of the United States who are twenty-one years of age, 
until they shall file their declaration of intention to become citizens of the 
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United Statesv'' Theqaestion being taken by yeas and nays, reeiiHed--- 
yeas, 21 ; nays, 20 ; as follows : 

Y«as — ^Messra* Badger, Bayard, Benjamin, Brown, Butler, Clay, Clayton, Dawson, 
Dixon, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Geyer, Hunter, Johnson^' Malloiyi Maaoa, Pearc^, Pratt, 
Sebastian, Thompson of Kentucky, and Toucey — 21. 

Nays — ^Messrs. Adams, Allen, Chase/ Dodge of Wisconsin, .Dodge of Iowa, Fish, 
Foot,- Gillette, James, Jones of Iowa, Jones of Tennessee, Norris, Pettit, Seward, 
Shields, Stuart, Wade, Weller; and Williams— 20.- 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, moTed to amend farther, as follows : 
And provided further. That foreign bom persons who fail to become citizens within 
■ix years fiom the time of entry on the huid, shall lose all rights under this act 

This amendment was also adopted by the following vote : 
Yeas — Messrs. Adams, Allen, Atchison, Badger, . Bayard, Benjamin, Brodhead, 
Brown, Butler, Cass, Clay, Clayton, Dawson, Dixon, £vans, Fish, Fitzpatrick, Foot, 
Geyer, Hamlin, Johnson, Jones of Tennessee, Mallory, Mason, Norris, Pearce, Pettit, 
Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, Shields, Slidell, Stuart, Thompson of Kentucky, Toucey, Weller, 
and WilUams--37. 

Nays — Messrs. Chase, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, Fessenden, GiUette, 
Jones of Iowa, Seward, Sumner, and Wade — 9. 

Mr. Benjamin, of Louisiana, offered still farther to amend as follows : 
And if any person of the age of sixteen years and upwards, bom in the United 
States, shall, before arriving at the age of twenty-one years, make application for the 
Denefit of this act, he shall be entitled thereto : Provided^ however , That no patent shall 
issue in &vor of such applicant before he shall have attained the age of tweoty-ooe 
years. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, spoke against the amendment ; in reply to 
which Mr. Benjamin remarked as follows : 

What is the proposition against which it has pleased the senator to inveigh ? He 
stands up and supports, before the Senate, the proposition of the bill, that any individual, 
who has not the remotest interest in the country, who was not born here, who may have 
arrived here but yesterday, should be entitled to go on to the public lands, which belong 
to the people of the United States, to settle there, to cultivate those lands, and by his 
settlement and cultivation to entitle himself to a fee-*imple in the soil. He does not 
propose to wait until the immigrant shall have obtained the right of a citizen. He does 
not propose to subject him to any apprenticeship before he is entitled to enter upon the 
soil ; but from the moment of his arrival he is to be placed upon the same footing as an 
American citizen bom in the United States. Now, by the first section of the bill, a 
citizen born in the United States is not to be entitled to any of those privileges which 
the senator from Tennessee is willing to a£S>rd to foreigners, until he reaches the age of 
twenty-one years. The policy of your biU is to settle and cultivate the public lands 
My proposition is to cany out the policy, and to give the same advantages to citizens 
bom upon the soil, as you give to foreigners who have come here but yesterday. WiU 
the senator deny, for a moment, that if this policy can be carried out by granting these 
privileges to citizens bom on the soil, it ought not to be so carried out in reference to 
foreigners 1 • • • Without restriction of color, ay, character, or interest in the soil, or 
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in the institatioiM of ihe couiltiy, the fbreigneT, at the flrat infltuit he lands upon the */ 
soil, is fo have the right to create for himself a title to 160 acres of your land, and the / 
children ef the man who has fought and bled, and, perhaps, died, in the service of the i 
country, are to be depriTed of the same right f /^ 

' Mr. Benjamin called for the yeas and nays on his amendment, which 
were ordered ; and being taken, Tcsnlted — yeas 26, nays 20, as follows : — 

Yeas — Messts. Adams, Atchison,. Badger, Bayard, Benjamin, Brodhead, Brown, 
Butler, C^ay, Clayton, Dawson, Dixon, Douglas, Evans, .Fitzpatrick, Geyer, Hamlin, 
Hunter, Mallory, Mason, Norris^ Pearte, Pratt» Rockwell, Thompson of Kentucky, and 
Williams — 26. * ' 

Nays — Messrs. Allen, Cass, Chase, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, Fessenden, 
Foot, GiOette, Jones of Iowa, Jones of Tennessee, Pettit, Rusk, Seward, Shields, SlideU, 
Stuart, Sumner, Wade, Walker, and 'We]lei^-30. 

The section, as modified and amended, proposed to be stricken ont, was 
as follows : — 

That any free white person now a resident of any one of the States or Territories, 
&nd not a citizen of the United States, but at the time of making such application for 
the benefit of this act, riiaU have filed a declaration of intention as required by the 
naturalization laws of the United Stateis, and shaU become a citizen of the same before 
the issuance of the patent, as made and provided for in this act, shall be placed upon an 
equal footing with the native bom citizen of the United States: Provided, That the 
benefits of this act shall not extend to the children, heirs, or devisees of aliens, bom out 
of the United States, who are twenty-one years of age, until they shall file their dedara-* 
tion to become citizens of the United States: Provided further, That foreign bom per- 
sons who fail to become citizens within six yean from the date of their declaration of 
intention to become so, shall lose all rights under this act. And if any person of the age 
of sixteen years and upwards, bom in the United States, shall, before arriving at the age 
of twenty-one years, make application for the benefit of this act, he shall be entitled 
thereto: Provided, however, That no patent shall issue in fiivor of such applicant before 
be shall have attained the age of twenty-one« 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted — ^yeas 19, nays 29 : 
Yeas — Messrs. Adams, Badger, Bayard, Benjamin, Brodhead, Butler, Clay, Clayton, v. 
Dawson, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Geyer, Hamlin, Hunter, Mason, Nonis, Pearce, Thompson ^ 

of Kentucky, and Williams — 19. 

Xays — Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Bright, Brovm, Cass, Chase, Dixon, Dodge of Wis- 
consin, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Fessenden, Fish, Gillette, Gwin, James, Johnson, Jones 
of Iowa, Jones of Tennessee, Pettit, Rockwell, Shields, Slidell, Stuart, Sumner, Toombs, 
Toucey, Wade, Watter, and Weller— 29. 

So the policy sought to be established by Mr. Clayton was not agreed 
to. Before the vote was taken, Mr. Fish stated that Messrs. Seward and 
Cooper had paired off, the former being against Mr. Clayton's amend- 
ment, and in favor of the bill, and Mr. Cooper being in favor of the 
amendment and against the bill. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

CAUSES OF OPPOeinOK TO' FOREIONEBS. 

The immense ii^migration of late years, and the palpable growing 
inflaence of the foreign ,bom . has become a scarce of anxiety, and it ia 
not now regarded with great favor by any considerable portion of the 
native citizens. Many causes iiave conspired to produce this change of . 
sentiment and feelmg in the American people, and to induce a very gen« 
eral conviction, that the present unlimited and unguarded admission of 
foreigners into this country, is a serious public evil. And why do they 
so regard it, and are they anxious for some reformatory legislation on the 
subject ? The inquiry is well answered in the pamphlet, written by a 
foreigner, already quoted from. It is, in truth, as he says :-^ 
\ «< Because any body and every body may come without let or hindrance. The rogues 
and vagabonda from London, Paris, Amsterdam, Vienna, Naples, Hamburg, Berlin^ 
Rome, Genoa, Leghorn, Geneva, &c., may come and do come. The outpourings oi 
alms and work-houses, and prisons and penitentiaries, may come and do come. Mon- 
archies, oligarchies and aristocracies may and do reduce millions of the people to poverty 
and beggary, and compel the most valueless to seek for a shelter and a home in the United 
States ^f America, and they do so. >v A nd what are the consequences t The consequences 
are that about 400,000 souls from Europe, chiefly Germans, Irish, and Dutch, are 
annually arriving in this country and making it their permanent abode. That a vast 
number of these immigrants come without money, occupation, friends, or business ; 
many, very many, have not the means of buying land, getting to it, stocking it, and 
waiting for first crops, and many others would not settle upon land if they could. That, 
go where you will in the United States, you find neariy all the dens of iniquity, taverns, 
grog shops, beer houses, gambUng places, and houses of ill fiune and worse deeds, are 
kept by foreigners ; and that numerous objects of poverty and destitution are to be seen 
crawling along the streets in every direction. That not a few become criminals, filling 
our prisons and putting the country to great expense. This is a fearful catalogue of 
consequences, but they are by no means all.y This unlimited and unrestricted admission 
of foreign immigrants, is a serious injury to the native laboring population, socially, 
morally, religiously, and politically ; socially, by overstocking the labor market and thus 
keeping wages down; morally and religiously, by unavoidable contact and intercourse; 
and politically, by consequence of want and employment and low wages, making them 
needy and dependent, whereby they become the easy prey or willing tools of designing 
and unprincipled politicians. And in this way the native population is deteriorated and 
made poor, needy, and subservient: and these realities produce want of self-respect, 
hopelessness, laxity in morals, recklessness, delinquencies, and crimes. >^ 

" But there is another consequence which is deserving of notice, and it is this. Our 
manufacturers, iron makers, machinists, miners, agriculturists, railway, canal, and other 
contractors, private &milies, hotel keepers, and manv others, have got into the way of 
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expecting and teekiiv for ebeiq) lahoc, tbieagh the wtipn* mpfHes U apemtiYes, work- 
men» laboren, hoiise help, tml various kinds of workets, kept up by the indiscriminate 
and unrestrained admissfon of immigrants. Indeed, it is no secret that immigrants, or 
rather fcrreign workers, have become an article of importation, professedly for the pur- 
pose of providing for the deficiency of su^^ly in the labor market, but in reality with 
the iiitention ot obtaining efficient workers at lower wages.'^^y 

Yet^ with all these evils flowing from the unguarded admission of for- 
eigners, evils of every class and character, affecting ioll the relaty>ns of 
life, there is no disposition among the native born Americans to discourage 
the immigration of moral and industrious Europeans. On the contrary, 
they rejoice in being able to futnish them an asylum from oppression, and 
a home in which they may enjoy all the blessings of liberty ; but they 
neither feel nor feign any attachment or regard for the criminals and ad- 
▼enturers who have left their own country for their country's good. They 
gladly welcome to their country every honest and industrious man in Eu- 
rope, with this exception, that they do not come to rule America, but to 
be content to let those rule who are to the manor bom. " We do not pro- 
pose," is the language of a recent address of the American State Council 
of Georgia, " to shut our doord on the world, but that we continue to be 
the asylum of the oppressed of all nations. Let the victims of civil and 
ecclesiastical tyranny come. What we mean to say is, that with our con- 
sent they shall not rule the land." 

All that is desired of foreigners is to lay aside their national peculiar- 
ities and prejudices, to deport themselves with becoming modesty and 
propriety, and, instead of at once mingling in political broils, and at- 
tempting to regulate and control public §iffairs, mind their own private 
business. No American finds fault with them for remembering the coun- 
try of their birth. All they would have the foreigner do is to study to 
become a good and useful citizen, making himself acquainted with the 
principles of the government, imbibing the Spirit and genius of its in- 
stitutions, assimilating himself to its manners and customs, and, in a 
word, to fear God and honor the country of his adoption. Alas ! there 
are, however, too many of the immigrants from the Old World who do 
not thus conduct themselves after their arrival in this country, and hence 
the prevailing sentiment now extant among the native citizens, in favor 
of restricting, by law, the power and privileges of aliens to within pru- 
dent limits. No such general feeling would probably now exist, had the 
foreigners been content with a rational exercise of the privileges which 
are so freely by law conferred upon them ; but, instead of enjoying these 
in that becoming and unassuming manner which would do them most 
credit, and exerting themselves to the utmost to lay aside their na- 
tionality, and assimilate in character, habits, manners and associations 
with the native born, they have formed clans, and organized into bands. 



^ 
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whose miscondnct is fmt the too frequent caase of disorder and tumult 
in our large towns and cities. Nor is this all.. Instead of refraining from 
participating in. political and religious controTersy, Ihey have- been the. 
most active in introducing it on both subjects/ They.have not been sjk- 
tisfied with the rights of citizenship and the protection of American laws^ 
but demand office as q* right, and eveu insist upon the political proscrip* 
tion of Americans for resistiilg their demand. Need we, then, wonder 
that they have become obnoxious ? 

In consequence of this state of fueling now extant, Thomas D'Arcy 
McGee, an Irish refugee at New York, has lately volunteered his advice 
to Irish journalists on the subject of immigration, and pointed out the 
evils which, he thinks, Irish immigrants have to meet in the United States. 
His advice to them is, to migrate to Canada, and, though he fled himself 
from British tyranny and oppression, and was but a few years since glad 
to make this country his own home, the new order called Know Nothings 
seems to have frightened him from his propriety,' and brought upon him 
a fit of admiration for British rule in Canada ; and in this advice he has 
been thus seconded by the Dublin Telegraphy which is said to have a 
larger circulation than any other journal in Ireland : 

« As to the Irish people themselves, they really want something more suhstantial and 
more beneficial to them, as a working and industrious nation, than a republic The 
Irish have had two bitter experiences of a republic — in their own country, as subjects 
of an English republican government — in the United States, as subjects of the great 
American republic In both, they have suffered a remorseless, ruthless, pitiless perse- 
cution, — ^here, from the Cromwellians — there, from the Know Nothings. The Irish are 
aware that under a republican form of government, there may and can be no safety for 
bishops, priests, monks or nuns. This is the Irish experience of a republican form of 
government. Why should they expose themselves to all the horrors of civil war to 
bring such a calamity upon their country 1** 

Mr. McGee's advice, and the article of the Telegraph, are of the same 
character, and deserve about the same consideration as the advice of 
the Irishman to his countrymen to migrate to South America, which is 
mentioned by James K. Paulding, in his Letters from the South, vol. ii., 
p. 205. If the opinions of that eminent American writer, who has since 
held a cabinet office under a democratic administration, were so well set- 
tled on the subject of immigration as early as 1816, as the annexed ac- 
count, taken from one of those published letters, would seem to indicate, 
how much more must he now be confirmed in them, when foreigners virtu- 
ally control, in many of our cities, the action of political parties, and not 
only fill the home offices, but represent the American people at the courts 
in Europe I If the following well-drawn picture was justified by facts in 
1816, it is doubly so now : 

<< The truth is, the great cities along the sea-coast are not quite one-half American 
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elites^ and change fheb sapedt tntay. year, as a snake does its skin. When I last visited 

N , after an absence of two years, I ;nralked the streets without knowing any body. 

The ancient. inhabitants seemed to haye been swallowed top by the strange party — col- 
ored mixtuie of all kinds Of figures- that elbowed ipe on every side. The signs, which 
ivour frofics we used sometimes to puU down, were all changed, and the city was a 
ne\7 world. Hence arises the singular change of politics observed to tak4 ph(!ce in this 
ancient and renowned emporium of foreign- trade and foreign inflnence. Foreigners 
role the bctnfcs, foreigners' are the loudeift'at elections, and foreigners, in more than one 
l^ace, have had the hardy ingratitude to array themselves in direct opposition to the 
people who afforded them an asylum, and a' participation of their rights, as well as of 
their happiness. A wretched fugitive, whp lately s^t up a paper in your city, has had 
the insolence to upbraid us with affording his- starving countrymen, last winter, nothing 
but soup in charity ; as if we were under an^ obligation, but that of our own humanity, 
-to support tbem ! Does he suppose we feel'their visits to this countiy an honor — or an 
obligation ; or that we are bound to pamper them with luxuries as strangers of distinc- 
tion ! He has, however, made some amends for his insolence, by advising his country- 
men in future to immigrate to South America ; and I earnestly hope they will be fools 
enough to take his advice* 

« This subject reminds me of a queer fellow that went by the name of Paddy Whack, 
who came over from a place called Knockecroghery, as I think,*and palmed himself upon 
a good-natured kinsman of mine, whom we familiarly called Uncle Sam, Pat had many 
good qualities, but was a Utile apt to forget himself, and become ungrateJuL 
• •••••••• 

** Pat heard of America, * the swbxt laitd of the exile,' where the industrious 
stranger is ever welcome, and ever sure of competency, if he seeks it any where but at 
grog«shops and soup-houses, and where freedom, plenty, safety and happiness are ao 
often repaid by base ingratitude. To that happy land he set out, on a stick instead of 
a horse, and was quite surprised at two things, to wit : that his horse was of little use 
in preventing his gettidg tired, and that he could not get to America by land. 80 he 
took shipping, and when he came there, the first thing he did was to abuse the captain 
of the ship for not giving him a free passage, and the people for not giving him roasted 
turkeys instead of soup for charity ; seeing how valuable a citizen he was, and what a 
compliment he paid the country by his visit. He was still more nettled when he found 
that he got no practice, except with people who paid no fees ; for there were already 
more lawyers than suits in that famous city. 80 he took up the business of patriotism, 
and fastened himself upon (Incle Sam, who was a liberal, good-hearted old fellow, that 
kept ojien house to all comers, and received Pat with kindness and hospitality, because 
he was poor and an exile. 

" Uncle Sam in a little time gave Pat all the privileges of his household — kitchen, 
cellar, and all ; and, in truth, fed and pampered him at such a rate, that in a short time 
his legs came to look like Jupiter's thigh, with a little whiskey Bacchus in it. As I said 
before, Pat was a fellow of many good qualities — ^hospitable, brave, and generous — ^but 
his' hospitality was not often exercised in favor of Uncle Sam, for he had no house to 
be^ hospitable in ; his bravery was rather indiscriminate at times, for he sometimes de- 
fended himself when nobody attacked him, and generally attacked friends as well as 
foes ; and his habit of unthinking generosity too often made him forget the favors he 
received, and become ungrateful. Pat, in fact, was a fellow that did not get credit for 
half his good qualities ; because he had such a queer left-handed way of showing them, 
that one-half of the time people mistook them for faults. 
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** Living BO loiig at Unde Sam's good lioufe, he begaa to tUnk tltftl btcawe he hail 
bee^ fed in the eagle's nest, be m^st needs be a young etglfi. $o he said to some re«x- 
ing boys that used to eome fnd see him and drink Uhek Sam^i whisky, ' By Jasas ! 
let OS turn Unde Sam out of house and home, and ham a time of it The old fellow 
has taken^ us into his house tad entertained us handsomely ; bttt what of that? We 
are the true liberty boys, and will take the butt by the horns at once. So down with tiis 
old aristocrats, the fellows that side with England, because they won't give us our land, 
and who have kept us out of our inheritance these two hundred yean ; for wasn't Kit 
Columbus a Knoekecroghery maUifure 1' So ihey got drunk upon Vnck Sam'» whis- 
key, and then marched into the parlor to turn him out of doors* But the old man and 
his sons were too stout for then^^ and put them out far that time. But he could not 
find it in his heart to discard Pat from the house, he was such a queer, good-nataied 
dog, there is no knowing what may happf n in the end. The last I heard of Pat was 
his making such a rout at an election, that the people in the neighborhood weie obliged 
to get up a society for the protection of native bom citizens against Pat and his r(nste^- 
ing companions, who wanted to be represented by Pat in the Legislature ! !" 

Mr. Paulding has' presented a no less hnmoroas than tmthfal deserifK 
tion of the condact of but too many Irishmen in America. So formid- 
able and powerfal a class have naturalized citizens now become, that 
they not only, to a great extent, control the action of political parties of 
the country, but are so fully conscious of it that the bolder spirits among 
them do not hesitate to threaten Americans with what they can and will do, 
if their requests be not complied with. But a few years ago the Irish 
Repeal nioTement was made a hobby by some of our American dema- 
gogues whereon to ride into office in some of the large cities. As soon, 
however, as they had effected their own personal purposes, the movement 
was pei'mitted to languish and fall into odium. It was then that the 
Freetrmn^s Journal came out with an article, probably written by Arch* 
bishop Hughes, containing the following impudent threat in the disguised 
language of what purports to be advice to Irishmen : 

*< Irishmen learn in America to bide their time ; year by year, the United States and 
England touch each other more and more nearly on the seas. Year by year the Irish 
are becoming more and more powerful in America. At length the propitious time will 
come — some accidental, sudden collision, and a Presidential campaign at hand. Wt will 
use, theUf the very profligacy of our poUticiaru for our purposes. They wiU want to 
buy the Irish vote, and we will tell them how they can buy it in a lump from Maine to 
California by declaring war on Great Britain, and wiping off at the same time the stains 
of concessions and dishonor, that our Webstersj and men of his kind, have permitted to 
be heaped upon the American flag by the violence of British agents." 

In this threat we have confirmed the apprehensions felt and expressed 
by Americans ; for it is an unblushing avowal, from a high source of 
authority, among a very large class of foreigners in this country, that 
that vote may be purchased by those who will consent to the terms on 
which it is disposable. Other threats, no less startling, have been fire- 
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qaently made, mnong wbich is the one contained in the following article 
not long sinc^ published in one of the Irish joornals in jfew York, and 
generally nniferstood' to be from the pen of John Mitchell : 

For eyefj mudiet gWen into the State Armory, let three be purchafled f!^rkhwitli ; let 
mdepeodent companies be fimnedt thrice as numerous as the disbanded eorps — there 
are no Anas Acftf here yet — and jet every "foreigner" be drilled and trained, and have 
his anas always seady. For you>may be sure (having some experience in the matter) 
that those who begin by disarming you, mean to do you mischief. 

Be careful not to trucUe in the smallest particular to American prejudices. Yield 
npt a single jot of your own ; for you havess good a right to your prejudices as they. 
Do not, by any means, suflfer Gardner's Bible (the Protestant Bible) to be thrust down 
your throats. Do not abandon youx posta or renounce your functions as citizens or as 
soldiers, but ever resort to the last and -highest tribunal of law open to you ; keep the 
peace, attempt no << demonstrations ;" discourage drunkenness, and stand to your 



][t is to be conceived that the madness of iaction and the insolence of race will pro* 
ceed to such a length as to disarm indep^ident companies or private men. If they do^ 
then the ConstitatioA is at an end--^ allegiance you have sworn to this repubHe is 
annulled / 

Would to God that thoughtful and just Americans would bethink themiielvee in time. 
They are strong — ^they for outnumber the foreign bom ; they are proud, and flushed 
with nstional glory and prosperity ; doubtless they eon, if they wiU, do great and grie- 
vous wrong to a irace that has never wronged them ; but seriously, earnestly, we osmre 
them the naturalized citizens wiU not suhmit* This senseless feud must be recon- 
ciled ; there must be peac»^peace, or else a war of extermination* We are here, on 
American ground, either as citizens or as enemies* 

The bitter and unrelenting, amounting to persecuting opposition of 
the same class of men, to Henry Clay, in 1844, on account of Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen, the candidate for Vice President, being a Protestant professor 
of Christiuiity, and a well-known and actiye member of the American 
Bible Society, and the publication of such articles as the followlDg, ori- 
ginating in Brownson's Beinew, with which the opposition press teemed, 
did much to alarm the public at the foreign influence in our midst, and 
to cause indignation against those who thus controlled it against the 
election of that truly American Statesman and Patriot : 

Mr. Frelinghuysen is quite a Afferent man, and while agreeing with Mr. Clay in all 
the obnoxious measures to which Mr. Clay himself stands pledged, he represents cer- 
tain other elements of the Whig party, from which still more evil, if possible, is to be 
apprehended. Mr. Frefinghuysen is not only a Whig in the worst sense of the term, 
but he is also the very impersonation of narrow-minded, ignorant, conceited bigotry — a 
man who boldly attacks religious liberty, demands the unhaUowed union of Church and 
State, and contends that the government should legally recognize the religion of the ; 
minority, and declare whatever goes counter to that to be contra bonos mores. He con-^ 
centrates in himself the whole spirit of << Native Americanism and no Popery ;" which 
14 
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displayed itedf fo brilUsnUy in the recent burning of the Catholic dwelUngs, seminaniesy 
and. churches in the city of Philadelphia. 

We found this charge on Mr. Frelingbuysen's fpeech in Congiresi on the Sunday 
mail question, and on a book now lying before us, entitled « An Inquiry into the Moral 
and Religious Character of the American Government," (New York : Wfley 6c Pat^ 
nam, 1838,) which, we presume, it will not be denied was wiitten by him. This work 
is exceedingly declamatory in its character, and remarkably deficient in dear, distinct 
and definite statements ; hut no man can read it without feeling that its author would 
withhold all political rights, whether to votte or to be voted for, firo^n all persons except 
members of what are called evangelical jsects. « Has it net,'* it says, « become a cant 
among us, that as eketors we have nothing to do with men's religious soitiments — ^no 
right even to inquire about them 1 Twenty gods, or no god, or the God that made Vhe 
orld, is quite indifferent; Papisii and Protestants are all one; Soeiniam, Jews and 
tvangeheal believers are all one ; yes, and the tattooed cannibal of the South Sea, were 
he to honor our asylum of liberty by seeking a lot in its blessings, would enter at once 
into the same family circle of undistinguished and indistinguishable unity ; firee alike to 
live among us and to rise above our heads ; for the doctrine is, that whoever is entitled 
to sit in the shade of the constitutional tower, has a right also to scale its walls." The 
meaning of this, vaguely as it is expressed, is not difficult to divine. 'It is << native 
Americanism" and " evangelicalism." The author, it is true, does not formally advo- 
cate a union of Church and State ; nay, he, in words, expresses his dissent firom such 
union ; but he expressly contends for a ^ poUiical religion,** whidi, of course must be 
the test of political rights, and that this political religion must be the religion of the ma- 
jority. He transferi^ boldly and avowedly, to religious matters, the doctrine that the 
majority must govern, and that the minority must submit It is true, he attempts to 
make a distiction between what he calls ecclesiastical Christianity, and the ethics of Chris- 
tianity, but it is a distinction which can amount to nothing ; for the ethics of a religious 
denomination are founded on its dogmas, and, in enacting the ethics, you do necessarily, by 
implication at least, enact the dogmas themselves. Enact what the majority define to be 
Christian ethics, and you necessarily enact the theology, christology, and anthropology of 
the majority, for these are the foundation and source of their ethics. The practical effect of 
Mr. Frelinghuysen's doctrine would be to establish the religion of the majority as the law. 
We see personified in the Whig candidates, modern feudalism, political profligacy, 
and canting, fanatical religious bigotry. Their success would be firaught with the most 
serious danger to our political institutions, to social equality, and to religious freedom. 
All is hazard. As matters now stand, all that is dear to our hearts, as freemen and as 
Christians, is involved in the approaching contest We of the Republican party have 
committed many faults ; we have on too many occasions proved ourselves unworthy of the 
sacred cause entrusted to our keeping ; yet the all-beneficent Providence has not wholly 
cast us off, but graciously gives us one more opportunity to atone for past delinquencies, 
and to win new honors. The holy cause of political, social, and religious freedom is 
once more committed to our charge. The sacred deposit is placed in our hands, and 
at our hands will the Supreme Judge demand it Every man of us must feel the 
sacredness of the trust, and remember that "the Lord seeth." There must be no 
cowards, no traitors, no laggards. A high and solemn duty rests on each one of us to 
rebuke political profligacy, and religious bigotry and fanaticism ; to do all that man in 
honor and honesty may do to save this country, this chosen land of Providence, to the 
freedom of the human race, to make it the ** home of virtue, an asylum to the oppressed, 
and a name and a praise in the whole earth." 
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The* Bostoff Pilot of October 31, 1844^ well, known as i Roman 
Catholic organ, contained the following article : — • 

^ We say to all men in the' United States entitled to be naturalized, become citizen« 
while you can — ^let nothing delay you for an hour — let no hindranoe short of mortal dis- 
ease, banish you irom the ballot-box. To those who are citizen^ we say vote your prin- 
kiples, whatever they be^-^ver desert them^-do not be wheedled or terrified — but vote 
-quietly, seriously and unobtrusively. Leave to others the noisy warfare of words ; let 
your opinions be proved by your deliberate and determined action. We recommend to 
you no party ; we condemn no candidate but one> and he is— Theodore Frelinghuysen. 
We have nothing to say to him as a Whig — we have nothing to say to Mr. Clay, nor 
aoy other Whig as such — but to the President of ike American Board of Foreign 
Missions, the fiiend 'and patron of the. Kirks and Coxes, we have much to say. We 
hate his intQlerance — ^we dislike his associates — and we shudder at the blackness and 
the bitterness of that school pf sectarians to which he belongs, and amongst whom he is 
regarded as an authority." 

Read the following extract from Brownson's Quarterly Beview of 
July, 1844, as a sample of their attacks. Speaking of Mr. Clay, then a 
candidate for the Presidency, Brownson says : 

** He is ambitious, but shortnsighted. * * * He is abashed by no inconsistency, die- 
tuibed by no contradiction, and can defend with a firm countenance without the least 
misgiving what every body but himself sees to be a political fallacy, or logical absur- 
dity. • • • • He is no more disturbed by being convicted of moral insensibility than 
intellectuai absurdity.* * * * A man of rare abilities, but apparently void of both moral 
and intellectual conscience, * * * and therefore, a man whom no power under that of the 
Almighty can restrain, he must needs be the most dangerous man to be placed at the 
head of the government it is possible to conceive." 

If it is wrong now to mingle religion with politics, why did this 
Romanist organ turn aside from its appropriate duties in 1844, to utter 
such slanders upon the character of Henry Clay ? 

The private correspondence of Mr. Clay, recently published, shows 
that, in the opinion of himself and his leading friends, his defeat was 
owing to the foreign vote that was arrayed against them. It will be 
seen, from the following extracts, that the apprehensions entertained by 
the American party are nothing new. In a letter, dated Buffalo, Novem- 
ber 11, 1844, Mr. Fillmore writes to Mr. Clay as follows : 

The Abolitionists and foreign Catholics have defeated us in this State. I will not 
trust myself to speak of the vile hypocrisy of the leading Abolitionists now. Doubtless 
many acted honorably but ignorantly in what they did. But it is clear that Bimey and 
his associates sold themselves to Loco Focoism, and they will doubtless receive their 
reward. 

Our opponents, by pointing to the Native Americans and to Mr. Frelinghuysen, drove 
the foreign Catholics from us, and defeated us in this State. 

Writing on the same subject, John H. Westword, in a letter, dated 
Baltimore, November 28, 1844, says: 
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Then Judg« my deep mertillcftticm and disappointment to find 1l|^ sailor's fiielid, the 
master spirit of the late war, <* the noblest Romui of them all,**, rejected by the Ameri- 
can people, and snch a man as James K. Polk placed in the Presidential Chair. Did I 
say American people 1 I recall that exjlression, for two-thirds of the native freemen of 
the United States are your fast friends. Ves, sir, we love you now bettior than ever ; . 
and when the name of Jackson and others of your vile traducers shall be forgotten, 
yours shall be remembered and live in the affections of^ lovers of liberty. 

It was foreign influence, aided by the Irish and Dutch vote, that caused our defeat. 
As a proof, in my native city alone, in the short space of two months, there were oter 
1000 naturalized. 

In a letter addressed to Mr. Clay, by T]ieodore FrelinglHiTsen, dated 
New York, Norember 9, occurs the following paragraph : 

More than 8000, it is confidently said, have been naturalized in this city alonoj smce 
the Ist of October ! It is an alarming &ct, that this foreign vote has decided the great 
questions of American policy, and contracted a nation's gratitnde. 

The strennous efforts made by a Foreign Priesthood to obtain into 
their possession, and to exercise exclosive control oyer, all the property 
of their church; their attempt to exclude the Bible from the Public 
Schools, and to divide the School Fund of the States for sectarian pur- 
poses ; and the haughty, domineering, insolent, and VQry often abusive 
language used by them towards all differing with them in religious senti- 
ments, have done much to create public indignation against them, and 
produce hostile feelings towards all foreigners of their class. Thas a few 
years since the FreemarCB Journal^ well known to be under the control 
of Archbishop Hughes, boastingly informed the American people, that 
if Mr. Hastings, chaplain at the American Consulate in Rome, made a 
single convert, ** he would be kicked out of Rome, though Mr. Cass (Jr.) 
should bundle up his traps and follow him." And the Pittdburg Catholic 
Visiter, referring to the same subject, expressed itself as follows : — 

u YoT our own part, we take this oppcMrtuni^ of explaining our hearty delight at the 
suppression of the Protestant chapel in Rome. This may be thought intolerant, but 
when, we would ask, did we ever profess to be tolerant to Protestantism, or to fiivor the 
doctrine that Protestantism ought to be tolerated? On the contrary, we hate Pro- 
testantism^-we detest it with our whole heart and soul, and we pray that our aversion 
to it may never decrease. We hold it meet that in the Eternal City no worship repug- 
nant to God should be tolerated, and we are sincerely glad the enemies of truth are no 
longer allowed to meet together in the capital of the Christian world." 

So the celebrated Priest Brownson, in his Beview, published such 
sentiments as the following : 

*< Heretofore, we have taken our politics from one or another of the parties which 
divide the country, and have enffered the enemies of our religion to impose their political 
doctrines upon us ; but it is time for us to begin to teach the countiy itself those moral 
end politicai doctrines which flow from the teachings of our own churdi. We are at 
home here, wherever we may have been bom ; this is our country, as it is to become 
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thorooglUy Cathetic, we have a deeper Interest in public a$mr» than any other 'of our 
citizens. The sects tire, only for a daji the churdi fi>reT«ir." 

And in an oration delivered by him at St. Mary's College, he spoke of 
our Common Sehool System, as follows : — . ' 

«<The education we are laboring to give American children is only fitted to make 
them injideh, Hhertines, aiarperSy amk rogues" . 

And the Freeman^s Journal, the New York Archbishop's organ, in a 
Tery recent article, expresses the confident hope that the time is near at 
band, when the Bprnan Catholic church can educate its children, in its 
ewn way, at the public expense. The following is an extract from the 
article referred to : — 

«I^et the A&an^ Etemng Journal put this potent argament of the Canadians along- 
side of its Tetums of the census which show the decrease of the agricultural population 
of this State, since the unlucky and un-American State <fiee-achool-law' went into 
operation. 

« But, this done, we meet our Canadian neighbors with clean hands and with a strong 
heart We say to them : We were the first ^ we have been the sternest and the dead- 
liest e^iemy of the State 'free-sehooF oppression. But, we tell them that the whole State- 
school system is foreign and antagonistic to the American political institutions and 
traditions. It is abhorrent to the national sentiment and spirit. We tell them, again, 
that whatever is antagonistic to the national fundamental institutions and spirit of a 
living country needs only time and circumstances to eradicate. Passion has been stim- 
ulated to carry and to sustain the State-school law. But passion must soon cool. 
Keason and experience will come to the judgment of the question. Our opposition to 
the State-school system, wiU be seen to have been as truly for patriotism, as for religion* 
It wiU be a proud day for us, perhaps the proudest of our life,— for we shall live to 
see it:' 

So many other instances might be produced, all calculated to cause 
excitement, and bring about not only a powerful opposition to their 
measures, but an overwhelming feeling of indignation against them and 
all connected with or sustaining them in their aggressive acts. One 
more must, however, suffice, and that is one related in a late number of 
the Nashville Gazette, as follows : — 

Fathxa Schacht Airn the Faxs Schools ov Nashtillk^— On the first Sabbath of 
this month this Catholic Father commenced his assaults upon the free school system of 
this city, to be continued, we suppose, to the end. We have long expected to hear the 
first note of the Catholic anti- American war in this city sounded. What has been 
done in every other city we have expected to be done here. The priesthood and Catho- 
licism in Nashville are imbued with the same spirit here as elsewhere — everywhere, at 
open war with the religion of Christ, the avowed and implacable enemy of republicanism, 
of dvil and religious liberty and the foster parent of ignorance, superstition and intoler- 
ance. • •»••*• 

Our reporter ftimishes us with the following extracts from Father Schacht's charge to 
the Catholics of Nashville : 
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"The listen' school commenoes im the momilig, and I hope every Catholie will send 
his children. If Pbotxstahts a$k if they may eend their children to the sisters' echooU 
tell them NO! unless they wish their ehildreri to become Cathoucs. It is a Catholic 
school, and none hut Catholics tod those intended to become Catholics will be admitted. 

•*The free school of the city will also be in operaiiou, and I hope no Catholie child 
will ever he found in that school. We have a right to send there; you will hstve to 
help pay the school tax, but it is better to lose your money than lose your child's soiri.. 
The honorably begotten and the iU begotten wil>all meet and mingle at thai school, and I 
hope no Catholic will be found there,*" 

The disgracefal scenes at Hartford, which ended in the death of Father 
Brady ; those in Newark, Philadelphia, Buffalo^ and other places, origi- 
nating in the attempts of Bishops to force congregations to surrender 
all control over their church property into the hands' of these Bishops., 
and the arrogant and tyrannical conduct of* the latter, might, in addition 
to what has already been cited, be mentioned as contributing largely to 
arouse so strong, indignant, and general a feeling among Americans 
against foreign influence in this country. 

So in relation to every question between our country and any of the 
papal nations of the earth, this Foreign Priesthood, or those who speak 
for it, has been arrayed against our own, and that often in the most 
offensive and insulting manner. Thus Oen. Cass, for the sin of making a 
speech in the Senate in favor of free worship and of the rights of conscience 
for Americans abroad, was kindly commiserated for his "confusion of 
ideas," and the fear was expressed that his pleading would be treated as 
"driveling" by foreign States, in a public letter from Archbishop Hughes, 
of New York ; and Brownson, in the October number of his Beview of 
1852, said:— 

** We are glad to see €ren. Cass laid upon the shel^ for we can never support a man 
who turns radical in his old age." 

So of Mr. Everett. He, while Secretary of State, at the instance and 
with the approbation of President Fillmore, wrote a courteous and digni- 
fied note to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, requesting the release of the 
Madiais. For that mortal sin both were complimented thus by the Free- 
marCs Journal on retiring from office ; an occasion on which ordinary 
political antagonists, however hostile, make it a point to speak in terms 
of courtesy and respect : — 

**It does not escape the independent judgment of the Universe, that the administration 
NOW HAPPILY DEFUNCT, HAS BEEN AS BIGOTED AS IT HAS BEEN 
IMBECILE. The Universe congratulates the country upon having elected a statesman 
for President, and for permitting the Unitarian ex-pre^cher, late Secretary of State, to 
return to his pulpit to proclaim that Jesus is not God, and Mr. Fillmore himself to 
hecome a village lawyer." 
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And BrowBson's Ee^Hew for Janaary, 1854; thus denounce President 
Pierce's administration for its course in the Koszta case : — 

«He (Capt. Ingraham) mistook his duties, and suffered his zeal to get the better of 
ids judgment But as his government has approve.1 his conduct, we must hold it, and 
not him, responsible for the insult offered to the Austrian flag. He was probably not 
initiated into the plot, and was used as a blind tool by the revolutionists. The secret 
of the whole transaction is not difficult to divine. It was to get up a war, if possible, 
■with Austria, in accordance with the plans and ardent wishes of Ludwig Kossuth. For 
this purpose, we doubt not, Koszta returned, or was ordered by Kossuth to return, to 
T[*urkey, and very possibly, with the knowledge and approbation of OUR JACOBINI- 
CAL GOVERNMENT." 

The rejection of Jndge Woodward's nomination to the office of Jndge 
of the Supreme Conrt of the United States, made by President Polk in 
1845, was a marked illnstration of the active interference, and the power 
and influence of the naturalized voters. The nomination of this gentle* 
mai^was no sooner made by the President; then they as a distinct class 
rose up en masse against it. He, when a member of the Pennsylvania 
Reform Convention in 183t, had avowed himself to be in favor of pro- 
hibiting foreigners from and after a certain period to vote or hold ofGice ; 
and for this they opposed his nomination, and addressed the following 
remonstrance to President Polk : — 

^Philadelphia, Dee. 18, 1845. 
^'Sm: — We are naturalized citizens and members of the Democratic party, who, hav- 
ing heard with exti^rne aurprisey that Geo. W. Woodward has been urged upon you as 
a person qualified to fill the vacancy upon the bench of the Supreme Court, beg leave 
most earnestly to remonstrate against any such appointment In the Convention to 
amend the Constitution of Pennsylvania, this gentleman proposed so to amend it, * as to 
prevent any foreigner, who may arrive in this State after the 4th day of July, 1841, 
from acquiring the right to vote or hold office in this commonwealth.' Such doctrines 
might have been suited to the days of the elder Adams, but were considered by every 
Democrat as entirely at war with the principles of the great Democratic party. Those 
principles were luminously expounded in the resolutions of the Baltimore Convention, 
and upon thai faith we urged and advocated your election nith all our zeal and atrerigih. 
We do therefore sincerely trust that they will be fully carried out in relation to this 
great judicial appointment There is an intense excitement among our naturalized 
citizens, which nothing could restrain, if such a nomination were to be made. We 
therefore protest most solemnly against George W. Woodward." 

A still more insolent course of proceeding was adopted towards Mr. 
Buchanan, the Secretary of State, by some of the naturalized citizens in 
New York, in relation to the same nomination. As he conld not be as- 
sailed on account of having any direct hand in the appointment of the 
offensive judge, he was unceremoniously called upon, under pain of their dis- 
pleasure, to clear himself of all suspicions of having any part in the odious 
transaction. After stating that the ground of their objection to the nominee 
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of the Pfeddent was Us being a prominent supporter of tbe bigoied doc- 
trines .of what they were pleased lo term the Natire American faction, 
they Hse the following very bold and remarkable language : '' We desire 
to learn from you, what inflaences were brought ta bear on the President 
to induce him to violate the feelings of the great mass of the democracy, 
by the nomination of one of the church -burners of Philadelphia. Bomor 
assigns yon a participation in this measure ; we wish to give you an op- 
portunity of relieving yourself from the slander. " . 

Nor did they stop here. They also addressed a remonstrance to the 
Senate, and a majority of the Senators obeyed the mandate, and rejected 
Judge Woodward, whereupon the Freeman^s Journal, well-known as* 
Archbishop Hughes' organ, boasted of it as a triumph. " When itoc* 
cess," said it^ " crowns the performance of a necessary public dptyXmean- 
ing the duty they had performed of protesting against the nomination), it 
ought to disarm any feelings oi triumph on our part." Speaking of the 
rumor that Mr. Woodward endeavored to deny, in communications to the 
Senate, his ever having advocated the doctrines attributed to him, the 
Journal says :— " The most indiscreet generosity could not be so eadly 
duped. The majority of the Senate wisely refused to accept so sudden 
a repentance for so grave and delibei^te an offence." 

No man in the country has done more to cause excitement among the 
Americans, and unite them against all attempts at innovations upon their 
institutions by foreigners, than Archbishop Hughes. He and those co- 
operating witih him are mainly responsible for the present state of public 
sentiment. It would have probably not culminated for years to come, 
but for the political sermons he preached against the Common School 
system, and," as might have been foreseen by him, the consequent excite- 
ment aroused thereby throughout the whole country. Going still further, 
and advising a separate Irish organization, to operate and vote, as a re- 
ligious secti on that and other questions of which the great body of our 
native ciUzens were in favor, the excitement against him and them be* 
came uncontrollable, resulting in lamentable and disgraceful riots and in 
blopdshed. If there be any illiberality towards his countrymen, be did 
more than any other to produce that feeling. 

The truth is, the Irish are greatly to blame themselves for the ill-feel* 
ing that now exists among the Americans against them, and those of them 
who are Roman Catholics may thank the foreign priesthood of tiieir church 
for the distrust with which they and their religion are regarded by so 
large a number of American Protestants. Irishmen have never been fa- 
vorites with the Anglo-Saxon race, and it is undoubtedly true that the 
same feeling which has existed for centuries towards them in England, has* 
in a more modified and less illiberal form, all along pervaded the Anglo- 
Saxon race in this country ; while the dislike to Roman Catholics has 
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grown up into a strong feeling, not so mnch in consequence of hostility 
to the Roman Catholic religion, as on account of the bigoted teachings 
and condnct of its foreign priest)hood. And if such men as Archbishop 
Hughes, Priest Brownson, and Messrs. McGee and Mitchell, have yet 
to realize this truth, though they ought to have been taught wisdom from 
expmence, it is some satis&ction to know, that there are not wanting 
men of intelligence, even in Ireland, who understand the real condition 
of things in this country ; and know whereand to whom to ascribe the fault. 
The Dundcdk (Ireland) Democrat, in noticing Mr. McQee's letter, makes 
the following comments, which are not only impartial and just, but de- 
serye the serious consideration of every Irishman in the United States : 

We are told now that Jonathan has got more of the Irish than he requires, and lest 
tiie Celt should' become his master, that he desires to oppress him as the Egyptians op- 
pressed the Israelites *in Egypt A. storm of Know Nothing persecution rages against 
the Irish and their religion in America, the object of which is to deprive them of many 
of their civil rights, and if possible make it penal to profess their fidth openly. 

We cannot believe that this persecution wiU continue very long. We believe that 
the good sense of the country will again return, and that the bastard policy of the Know 
Nothing will speedily die out. But while censuring the outrageous conduct of the Know 
Nothings, let us be impartial and just Has this persecution been unprovoked ? , Have 
all the Irish conducted themselves, as citizens of the great republic, in that sober, orderly 
and prudent manner, becoming a persecuted people who fled from the lash of tyrants, 
and £>und a home and a refuge in America ? 

We fear that some of them have been a noisy, turbulent, and intolerant dass, who 
did no credit to the character of their native country, and were of little benefit to the 
land of their adoption. We fear, too, that some of the ultra Catholic journals went fiur 
beyond the bounds of prudence in writing on religious subjects. 

We do not make these remarks to palliate the conduct of the native despots, who 
asperse and malign the Irish. We merely allude to the matter for the purpose of stat- 
ing that the conduct of some of the Irish immigrants is not what it ought to be, and to 
counsel them to give up their intemperate habits, their rows, their faction fights, and act 
in sudi a manner as to earn the respect of their bitterest enemies. 

If they do this they will at once disarm the Know Nothings, and bring to their aid 
eveiy good citizen in the United States, those glorious spirits who subscribe to the tole- 
rant views of Washington, Jefierson, and the other illustrious fathers of the republic 
But if by their follies they disgrace themselves, can it be wondered at if the Americans 
declare that such a people are unworthy to share with them the freedom and blessings 
guaranteed by the Constitution of their country 1 

What, we ask, would the Irish people say, if two millions of Russians, Prussians or 
Greeks should come among them, and by their conduct set us all by the ears, commence , 
rows in our streets, fiiction fights on our raOways ; and in their journals assail our creed, 
and evince little vrillingness to respect our best institutions 1 Would not the native 
population begin to think it right to exdude them from public ofikses, and declare them 
dangerous foes to the country 1 

We stili consider the United States a better home for the Irish immigrant than any 
colony belonging to despotic England. Mr. McGee says the Catholic religion is re- 
spected in Canada. No doubt it is ; but it would be &r otherwise, were Canada not so 
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nesr t1i» Upifed SUtca* The Iriah Catholics can maintain the freedom of their fiudi ia 
the States, if they only act prudently, and warn their newsjpaper writers to be less into- 
lerant on religious topics. What good can they effect for the fiiith by calling Protes- 
tants hard names ? No man erer made a convert by such means as that ; on the con- 
trsry, it is by showing themselves good Christians, fikll of charity, benevolence and 
kindness to their neighbors, that they will prove the superiority of their religion, and 
attract persons differing from them to inquire into its dogmas, and in the end submit to 
its teaching. 

These are our views, and we invite Mr. McGee pv pay a little attention to them. He 
will find, we have no doubt, that manV of the Irish in America, are not fiiultless, and 
that they are not what they ought to be. Let those turbulent characters reform them- 
selves, and persecution will soon die a natural death. The good sense of the American 
people will revolt against it ; and remembering how the Iriiih bled in the struggle for 
independence, Jonathan then "will clasp diem to his breast, and both united will make 
the republic of the West the enemy of slavery and despotism, the refuge of the perae> 
cuted, and ** the home of the brave, and the land of the free." 

Nor are these remarks applicable to Irishmen only. Those of other 
nations are equally obnoxioos to many of the charges. As to the con- 
duct of Englishmen, a forcible illustration is given by the Rev. D. B. 
Thomason, in his Hints to Immigrant8f which, he says, a sense of dnty 
compelled him to present, to show that there exists a moral obstacle, in 
the way to their obtaining employment, and the treatment they very often 
receive, of which they are themselves the cause. He says, page 39 : 

Inability to procure employment for some Manchester operatives who came to our 
office, induced me to seek an interview with several gentlemen of this city, proprietors 
of manufitctories, with a view to ascertain whether any thing could be done to give better 
encouragement to English operatives to immigrate to this country. Reference having been 
made to the fact, that the high wages paid to American operatives would prevent our 
manufiicturers from being able to compete with those of England, I suggested whether 
the policy would not be to encourage the immigration of foreign mechanics in order to 
secure a decrease of the rate of wages. One gentleman replied with considerable em- 
phasis and earnestness, *' The truth is, we do not like to have an Englishman in our 
employ. We have generally found them, after a short residence in this country, 
amongst the most troublesome of our workmen. They are disorganizers, the first to 
express dissatisfaction and to propose to strike for wages. Often before they have been 
three months in the country th^ enter into politics, and are noisy and violent ultra 
democrats. Withal, they are frequently intemperate and immoral, and their example 
and influence are decidedly pernicious, and I would not have them, if I could do with- 
out them.*' ** Is it not probable," I replied, <* that advantage is taken of their ignorance, 
and that they are instigated by the native workmen V « No, sir," was the reply ; <* on 
the contrary, they lead on the natives. I wish it to be understood," he added, <* that 
these remarks do not apply to all, and those who are exempt from these faults are yalu- 
able to us." Now, my friends, is this true 1 Do American citizens, republicans native 
bom, who share all the liberal and expansive spirit of their free institutions, thus speak 
of you 1 Do ihey thus shrink from your political and moral licentiousness ? How 
striking is the comment here frimished on the remark which I have already made, that 
a bad subject of Great Britain will not make a good citizen of America ! lit is the 
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same misguided, unhappy, evil spirit which has recendy made yon a terror to your 
country, which gathered you on Kensington Common, and which dragged that fraudu* 
lent, lying petition of yours to th& Hduse of Commons, that closes against you Ame- 
rican fiictories, and excludes ydu from this land of intelligence, freedom, plenty, and 
happiness. Would to Crod that this timely monition, this hjimiliating but friendly re- 
proof might reach yo*ur heart, and work there that reform which you would carry into 
the government of your countiy.* Do not mistake me. I blame you not for an attempt 
to mitigate your sufferings or redress your wrongs, but it is a golden maxim in repub- 
Iie«m America, that for every constitutional evil there is a constitutional reform in moral 
power, and must be based on intelligence and virtue. 

Such, too, is eminently the case with a very large class of the German X/ 
immigrants. They come here as disciples of Heine, who, in 1848, published 
his famous. Democratic programme in Switzerland, one of the main fea- 
tures of which is, that there can be no true freedom until Christianity 
shall be abolished. Liberty to them is a Tague and indefinite idea, and, 
under their guardianship, would soon be nothing more nor less than 
licentiousness. Imbued with the German philosophy of European revo- 
lutionary leaders, and filled with new, strange and bewildering theories 
of the destiny of man and of human society, they soon find, on their ar- 
rival here, that their ideas of universal happiness are not likely to be real- 
ized, in the present state of American society, or under the existing form 
of government, and they become accordingly the advocates for the abo- 
lition of both. Denying all imperfection in the nature of man, and 
finding the Christian religion in the way of their social and political re- 
form, they do not hesitate to assail the religion as well as the govern- 
ment of our revolutionary ancestors. Organized under the style and 
title of Free Gemums^ they have their associations in all the principal 
cities of the Union. In March, 1854, the branch at Richmond, Virgi- 
nia, published a platform of principles and a programme of measures. 
So did the one at Louisville, about the same time, from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are made, showing the character, objects and purposes 
of the organization, and affording ample evidence that its members are 
not a desirable class of people to be invested with the rights of citizen-^ 
ship, until they are more capable of appreciating the principles and 
structure of our government than they now are : 

TO ALL TBUE BEFUBLICANS IN THE UNION. 

The Free Germans of the Union have found it necessary to organize themselves for 
the purpose of being able to exercise a political activity proportionable to their number 
and adapted to their prindples. There is a fair prospect for success for such an orga- 
nization, and in this hope the Free Germans of Louisville, Kentucky, have proceeded to 
law down the following platform, which they unanimously agreed upon in a mass 
meeting, and make it known to the public at large as the standard of their political 

course. 

• • •• ••••• 
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The Free Germanfl IbrttiefBore indnlse in the hope that it will be poioUe to form a 
powerful leform party, embrteing all who want that liberty now so mnch endangered, 
and the progpeaa and happineas of diis oiur oommon republic to be aecttred on prindi^es 
lasting, truly repnblittn and democratic. They wish, after having completed their or- 
ganixation, to establish^-with the aid of their liberai-rainded feUow-citiaens— eoch a 
power of votes as to be aUe» in 1856, to decide 4he iqctoiy in fiiTor of a^party of troe 
reformers. 

The editors of public papers who will eater in^ a discossioa of the platform—which wo 
inTite them to do, stne ira it tMith that is, befine all, without narrow-minded nativinn 
and blind party spirit — axe politely requested to fovor us with a toigif of the number pf 
numbers containing their arguments. Address Charles 'Heinsen, editor of the Pioneer, 
LouisriUe, Ky., letter box 1,157. 

BURGELEIf; 

L. WITTIG, 

STEIN, V Committee. 

B. D0M8CHKE, 

C. HEINSEN, 
I^ouisvifle, Ky., March, 1854. 
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FLATFORH OF THE FBSB GEBXAKS. 

1. Siavery Qii€9^Mm^--Notwithstanding that we consider slaveiy to be a political and 
moral cancer, that will by and by undermine all republicanism, we deem its sudden abo^- 
lition neither possible nor advieable. But we, as republicans and men, demand that 
the further extension of slavery be not constantly urged, whilst not a single step is taken 
for its extermination. We demand that at length real proofs be given of the good-will 
so often boasted of to remove the evil ; that in particular slavery be excluded from all 

' new territories indiscriminately and forever, which measure Congress is completely en- 
titled to pass according to the Constitution ; we demand this the more, as a republican 
Constitution is guaranteed to every new State, and slavery, in truth, cannot be consi- 
dered a republican element or requisite. We further demand that all and every one of 
the laws indirectly transporting the principle and the influence of slavery in and upon 
free States, namely, the Fugitive Slave law, shall be repealed, as demoralizing and de- 
grading, and as contrary to human rights and to the Constitution ; we finally demand that, 
in all national affairs, the principle of liberty shall be strictly maintained, and even in the 
several States it be more and more realized by gradual extermination of slavery. 

2. lUligioua Questioru* — We consider the right of free expression of religious con- 
science untouchable, as we do the right of free expression of opinion in general ; we 
therefore accord to the believer the same liberty to make known his convictions as we 
do ^e non-believer, as long as the rights of others are not violated thereby. But from 
this very principle of liberty of conscience we are decidedly opposed to all compulsion 
inflicted to dissenting persuasions by laws unconstitutionally restricting the liberty of 
expression. Religioii is a private matter; it has nothing to do with policy; hence it is 
despotism to compel citizens by political means to religious manifestations or omissions 
contrary to their private persuasions. "We therefore hold the Sabbath lawi^ Thank^ving 
days, prayers in Congress and Legislatures, the oaths upon the Bible, the introduction of 
tlie Bible into the free schools, the exclusion of « atheists" from legal acfa^ &c^ as an 
open violation of human rights as well as of the Constitution, and demand their removal. 

3. Measures for the toel/are of the people^ — As the foremost of such measures, we 
consider the free cession of public lands to all settlers; to occupy nature, the soil as 
exclusive property, this no individual has a right to do; it is, for the time, the common 
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jMrincipal fund of thit popolation wMeh Miabito % and anybody wiSiiig |o cultiTate it 
has an equal riglU to appropriate a ihara of tha Bofl» aa fiur aa it ia not diapoeed o^ fat 
farpoaes of common interest It iahigli time that the minooa traffic with the public 
lands ahould be abolished, that the wasting of them bj apeculation abould ceaae, and 
Ihat the indigent people enter upon their rightful poaaaaaion* 

Bot if thia end ahall.be full^ attained, it will be lequired ta aid poor colonists, at their 
first settlement, with liational means, lest said measures pro^e useless for these very 
peracma who most need it. 

In the closest connection with the land reform queation atands that of immigration, 
which, by its general importance, should be raised to the nxik of a national affair, and 
for which a special office of colonization and immigration ahould be created as a particular 
department of the United Statea government Such a board would have to provide for 
the ▼arioua interests of immigrants who are now helpleaaly exposed to so many sufferings 
and wrongs and abuses from the place of embarkation in Europe, to the place of 
their setUement in America. North America is neglecting herself when neglecting 
Ae immigration^ for immigration is the mother of this republic 
. The admission of citizenship must be rendered as easy aa poasible to the immigrants. 

The welfore of a nation cannot be generally and permanentiy secured unless its 
kboring classes be made independent of the oppression of the capitalist Labor has an 
jnoontestible claim to .the yalue of ita producta. Where it is prevented, by the want of 
the necessary capital, to secure this claim, it is of course referred to an alliance with 
capital of others. But if no just agreement can be obtained by this association with the 
capitalist, then the State, as the arbitrator of all contending interests, has to interfere. 
This must either aid the associations of working men by credit banks, or mediate 
{>etween the claims of the laborer . and the capitalist, by fixing a minimum of wages 
oqually the value of the labor, and a maximum of labor answering the demands of 
iiumanity. The time of labor ahall not exceed ten hours per day. 

In letting out State contracts, the preference should be given, if it can be done with- 
out running a risk, to associations of workmen, rather than to single contractors. But 
when given to single contractors, the latter ought to give security for proper wages to 
the workmen employed by them. 

In order to enjoy ''life, liberty and happiness," all indiscriminately must have the use 
of free schools for all branches of education, in which, wherever a sufficient number of 
Germans live, a German teacher should be employed. 

In order that the attainment of justice may no longer remun a privilege for the posses- 
sion of money, justice must be dispensed without fees. 

4. CofutiiutiomU Quettums. — Considering, as we do, the American Constitution as 
the best now in existence, we yet think it neither perfect nor unimprovable. In parti- 
cular we hold the following amendments and additions, likewise acceptable for the State 
Constitution, as timely and proper means to check the prevailing conuption, to wit: 

1. All elections, without any exception, should issue directiy from tiie people. 

5, Any eligible citizen of any State may be elected as member of Congress by the 
dtizens of any other State, and likewise may any eligible denizen of any county be 
elected by the citizena of any other county for a member of the State Legislature. 

3. Any representative and officer may at any time be recalled by the majority of his 
oonatituents, and replaced by another. 

5. Free Drade* — We decidedly profess the prindi^e of free trade, and will support it 
in all eases where it may be carried through without disadvantage to the people, and 
where reciprocity ia accorded by the other side. 
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6. Fortigfi MEey.r~The policy of neatfa}ity must cease to be on utide of our creed, 
And ought lo be abandoned soon as contrary to the interests of North America. The 
rights of American citicens and immigrants having declared their intention to become 
citizens, must the more energetically be protected in foreign countries, since every 
American appears to.mdtaarchical and despotical governments as a representative of 
revolution against despotiiim, and this repuUic ought to honor this point of 'view as the 
only one worthy and legitimate. 

7. Rights of Women* — The Declaration of Independence' says, that "all men are bom 
equal, and endowed with inalienable rights, and to thete belong life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.'* We repeatedly adopt this principle, and are of the opinion that 
women, too, are among « all men.'* 

8. Rights of Free Persons. — ^In the free States, thb color of the skin cannot justi^r a 
difference of legal rights. There are not bom two men of e^ual color, but still less two 
men of unequal rights. -^ 

9. Jt*enal Laws* — It is our opinion, that all penal lawr can only have the purpose of 
correction, but never the absurd purpose of expiation. We, therefore, consider the pen- 
alty of death, which excludes the possibility of correction, to be as irrational as bar- 
barous. 

Nor are doctrines like these only promulgated by them in an occasional 
manifesto of one of their social associations. Many of their newspapers 
publicly and constantly proclaim them, and the fact that their doing so 
remains, to a great extent, concealed from the Americans, by the screen 
of a foreign' language, makes it a greater evil than it otherwise would 'be, 
because it enables .concealment until it shall have gathered strength suffi- 
cient to make its influence dominant at the polls in at least all the com- 
mercial cities. Witness the following from a German paper published in 
St. Louis : — 

*< The first and most principal mark whereby we distinguish ourselves from religious 
people is, that in the belief on a God, and that which connects itself with this belief, we 
recognize a destructive cancer, which for thousands of years has been gnawing at 
humanity and preventing it from attaining to its destiny. No individual can live as a 
human being; in no family can true happiness flourish; the whole human race is hasten- 
ing on ways of error, so long as the (scheuszlichsten Popanze) most abominable hob- 
goblins — God, future existence, eternal retribution, are permitted to maintain their 
ghostly existence. It is, therefore, the great task of every genuine revolutionist to put 
Ibrth his best powers for the destruction of this flagitious nontrio, viz. : the hobgoblins of a 
God, future existence, and future rewards and punishments. No revolution is more 
than half executed, unless the vi at nerve of the Great Arch-monarch beyond the stars, 
(the Eternal Sovereign of the Universe,) is cut asunder; every attempted revolution is 
vain, if the ministers of this monarch are not exterminated, as we are wont to exter- 
minate ruinous vermin." 

Blasphemous as is the foregoing, the following from another German 
paper at Newark, New Jersey, is no better : — 

« Self-preservation is the first and most prominent instinct of eveiy living creature, as 
well as of man. So soon as our relations assume the form stated above, (namely, so 
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■oon as want of elbployment and high prices of provisions enmie,) then this instinct of self- 
preservation makes its right effective^ and the very natural impulse (Drang) is awakened 
to falltoy seize hold and take, wherever it is to be found, whatever is needful to life, 
eii^ciallj bread and meat. Laws, customs, morality, religtanj and whatever these 
straight-jackets of social life may be called, have indeed considerably circumscribed this 
instinct of self-pEeservation, especiaUy when it assumes the form of seizipig hold of what 
others claim. But in great and general distress, (i. e., when employment is scarce and 
provisions dear,) nature rends asunder aU these artificial bands and chains with which 
social society has trammi^ed us, and mature makes her laws effectual." 

Infamous as are the foregoing- articles translated from German papers, 
•the following, though of a different character, which has been translated 
by a correspondent of the Pittsbnrg TimeSj is conceived in no better 
spirit, and affords abundant evidence that he who wrote it, and the pub- 
lishers of 'the German journals who gave it an insertion; as well as the 
readers to whom they would venture to furnish such reading matter, can 
never become good citizens, or be deserving to enjoy the rights of citi- 
zenship. It was published in the Gouriery a German paper in Pittsburg, 
and it serves as an illustration of the general tone and temper of the 
German press conducted by foreigners. Certain expressions, such as 
Solidarisfien EepublicanismtLS, and others used in the original, lead the 
translator to ascribe it to the pen of Kossuth, and, it must be confessed, 
its general style and temper strongly justify the supposition that he is 
the author. But to the article — ^it speaks for itself: 

THE LAND OP CONTRADICTIONS. 

America is a great, and a free land ! So we hear it every where announced — yes, if 
the dead'letter, called the Constitution, is sufficient to make a land free, then America 
is certainly a free land ! But if we look at the little progress she has made since the 
time of her independence, and compare the reality with the declared principles, then we 
cannot do otherwise than declare it the land of contradictions. 

America is the land of equality, especially in the equality before the laws, and yet, 
we do not find in any part of the world a more shocking inequality before the laws, 
than that which exists in this very country ! Distinguished individuals — ^family con- 
nections, and in the utmost degree the ** almighty dollar," creates in the land of freedom 
an influence as widely extended, as even in some monarchies, where the judgment-seat 
has at least a little honor attached to it, and is not so readily approached by bribery. 
The rich and distinguished stand here higher above the law, than in any other country. 
The poor are held in more contempt, and no where in the world is poverty a greater 
crime than in America. Tn the land which boasts of its humanity, which claims to be 
at the very top of civilization, society does far less for the poor than any where else. 
The laboring classes are treated in as shameful a manner as in Europe, with its ancient 
historical prejudices. The day laborer (proletaire) builds the railways ; the day laborer 
offers up his life in their steamboats ; the day laborer clears the wilderness with never- 
tiring axe, aU for the benefit of a contemptible aristocracy ; whose evangelium is rapa- 
city, and the hideous monster of speculation. This arrogant cheese, fish and cotton 
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aiiftocrmey, are ten timei more pwoming than the aristocracy of bii^ fir that can at 
leaatdaim a prestige in its &Tor. ^ 

In these seventy years of independence, all these evils have increased in the hi^est 
6Bgn9 ; so that one might be tempted to believe that this liberty and pro g ress will end 
in annihilation. 

Religious freedom is one of the most beauttftil and pRtdoua piintipies HuA was ever 
introduced into a Constitution ; and if we look at ito practical working in the. United 
States, it must be admitted that the religious intolerance is mudi more rigid than in 
many monarchies of the Old World, if we except the oppressions which the Jews €Se- 
perienced. An unbeliever, a free thinker, an atheut, rum more risk of being skned 
than in old Bamaruu » 

In Europe religious wars are almost regarded as impossibilities ; in America then 
are from time to time religious wars in miniature between Irish Catholics and Protestant 
Know Nothings. The war of opinion must soon or late give place to the Roman hie- 
rarchy ; but this cannot happen without many a bloody head ! The principle of religious 
liberty shows itself by intolerance and bigotry. 

A republic is that form of government which ought to be best administered and ecm* 
dncted at the least expense. In America every thing is turned upside down ; the ad- 
ministration is as bad as it can be, and exceeds in its faults even the greatest despotifl&a, 
such as Russia, and perhaps China. 

America is the land of personal liberty, but only under particular circumstances. . The 
State, which cares very little for the prosperity of its citizens, takes upon itself the care 
of the bodily condition and health of its people. On that account they forbid them to 
be joyful on Sunday ; out of mere respect for personal liberty, they close the social in- 
tercourse between individuals ; &ey punish the sale of and use of intoxicating drinks 
Why do they not in other things take pains to secure life and liberty 1 It k forbidden 
to a grown person to drink a glass of wine or brandy, because he may possibly injure 
himself by doing so; but an apothecary is allovred to sell arsenic and other poisons 
without prescription. Why does the State permit, when it is so anxious about the well- 
being of its citizens, that every barber may practice medicine, and through his igno- 
rance make sport of the lives of thousands 1 Here opens a field, where the State could 
find an opportunity for &e eserdse of its legislative wisdom. It forbids the use of a 
glass of liquor, and yet a steamboat captain blows hundreds of persons into the air in 
consequence of a racing wager ; or gives the alternative to be burnt or drowned ; % 
railroad car is thrown off the track by the ignorance of the engineer, and hundreds of 
innocent persons lose their lives, or have their limbs broken, because the State has no 
control over the conduct of persons so irresponsible. 

When the State should take measures to protect the individuals from imminent 
danger, it fails to do any thing whatever, and yet it interferes in private concerns ; so 
for has the principle of personal liberty been developed. 

America stands on the pinnacle of civilization — it is the land of humanity ; and hence 
comes the invention of solitary confinement in the cells ; the prisoner who has only been 
forced to the commission of crime to relieve his wants, is slowly doomed to death, and 
out of pure humanity they would not kill him at once — out of pure humanity justice is 
fostered only to do that which she ought not to do. 

America is the land of respect for the laws; and no where else is the healthy and 
natural feeling of justice so easily wounded, or the wrong-doer so easily escapes un- 
punished. 
<< My house is my castle," say they, and this may be true, so long as a drunken Irish 
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watchman does not, m his zeal, exceed the bounds of his duty, while ihe justification 
for his doing so ireiits entirely on his own assertion. 

Ameriea is the land of education, and acknowledged human worth ; and Jar that 
reason have slaves, and declare in the Senate, that ciTilization, by meani of slaTery, is 
preferable to the same, l^vot^h Germans, and other immigrants. 

America is the land of old Roman virtues, and republican simplicity — ^proof of this, 
see the great men at Washingfton ; the pleasure palaces of New York, Lucullus's on 
Long Island Sound, and the golden yacht of a huckster like Yanderbilt 

America -is the land, where in appearance, ftey do much for the cosmopolite ; it is 
the asylum and refuge of the pertecuted, of the homeless, and those who are tired of 
war ; it is the joint and indivisible right of republicanism, the proc^ of which is the 
contemptuous nickname of Dutchman applied by Know Nothings and natives — and 
their efforts to render the naturalization laws more severe. 

' America is the land in whose struggles for freedom all oppressed people sympathized 
and hoped' that the day-spring of Liberty might illumine all the inhabitants, of the 
globe ; therefore they imprison men who, on their own responsibility, rise up against 
despotic power, and for this American ministers flatter despotic courts. 

America is the third naval power, and yet is without a navy. « American citizen" is 
a title to which they attach high value — << I am a Roman citizen*' — ^for this reason they 
imprisoh in dungeons in Europe, the American citizen on the slightest suspicion ; and 
as to satisfaction, the government at Washington gives itself no trouble about such 
trifles, where they at any rate have the full assurance that the mastery of the world will 
be given to him who shall be chosen President of the United States at the next election. 

America is the land of good education, and for this reascm Bireet boys throw stones 
at the heads of old people, and woe ! to him who should attempt to chastise the ill-bred 
cur— justice ezdaims, and the assailant of the youth, who cares so little for human 
worib, is punished without mercy. 

In Greece, youth respects age ; in Ainerica, age must respect youth. The Spartan 
youths stood up, at the Olympic games, to give seats to the aged ; in America, the 
youth would turn the aged out of their seats : thi/i ^ the grea,t difference between Sparta 
and America. 

America is the land of morals, of religions and good manners, and for that reason, 
the most savaire crimes are constantly witnessed, forming a strange contrast with their 
good education and morals. 

We discover in eveiy field how small is their progress, since the time of their inde- 
pendence. The valuable documents which contain the masterly principles of Jefferson, 
■till show themselves, although they are but counterfeits; the principles themselves 
hare at this day no more the flesh and blood that tbey had seventy years ago. With 
the exception of its gigantic material progress, America has no reason to be proud of its 
prog^ress in every thing which relates to principle, and enlightened humanity. Li* 
berty is a great and estimable thing ; yet it is too easily misunderstood. 

Macaulay says in his history of England, « the cure of all the evils of freedom is free- 
dom itself," and peHiaps he is right. 

The public promnlgation of snch infidel doctrines as the Free Germans 
avow mnst necessarily lead to a disregard of all law, human and divine ; 
and it can be a matter of no surprise that these people had their last 
Sangerfest in New York on the Sabbath, an account of which is thus 
given by one of their own journals — ^tbe New York Stoats Zeitung : 
15 
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Yesterday (Sunday) waa the scene of great hilarity— thougli the 'sky was dull and 
morose and annoyed us from time to time with rain. But the German quarters were 
full of life and gayety. The singers, adorned with ribbands, loitered in the streets, and 
recalled to the heart o( every German the most joyous emotions. Friends and acquaint- 
ances of olden time met unexpectedly together — ^greeting each other and talking of 
** auld lang syne," (opr versification) — the Present and the Future — the sorrows which 
had be&llen them, and the hopes which they cherish — all, over lager bier. Inr the morn- 
ing they looked, over their cups of coffee, with anxiety to the sky — and to its vmnkle- 
covered forehead, as all now were afraid of losing any of the engagements of this occa- 
sion, devoted to social amusement. In the evening the Germans passed into the Ger- 
man quarters, from the streets, and in them they were very much amused. From 
divers lager bier saloons issued the noise of hilarity, songs, sounds of the harp, &c, and 
the girls peeped through the doors to see the h ands o me singers that were there. In pne 
word, Gotham had a holiday. 

They went to Yauxhall Garden, and here commenced, in spite of the Sunday Law, 
joyous life, loud song and the ringing of the glasses. The different societies alternated, 
their songsy but the ** Saengerrunde" was the best of them. ** The Confession,'* ** Up, 
Comrades," « The world is so beautiful," were sung. We heard from the stranger 
singers Mendelssohn's beautiful composition, <* Who has built for thee this beautiful 
wood," admirably executed. * • * After a delightful afternoon, the society broke up at 
8 o'clock* Herr Hartung contributed to the enjoyment by his excellent lager bier. 

Nor need we be surprised at the following statement of a German clergy- 
man, who is employed as a missionary, which be says is only a moderate 
statement of the eTil at work in the German heart of the United States :— 

« Infidelity and Sabbath profanation are raging among my countrymen like the cho- 
lera in the Orient The thronged and curious events of the times have imparted to 
thousands of Germans a taste for the newspapers, and there are now, I think, eight 
German newspapers edited in New York, and their genera] bearing is anti-Christian. 
More destructive, perhaps, are their lodges. They are numerous, and have ostensibly 
for their object the support of the sick, but indirectly they destroy all Christian senti- 
ments, and bring from the deep bottom of a sinful heart to the surfiice, Rationalism and 
Atheism. The lodge is the great speculation field of bad spirits." 

We thus see these foreigners In onr midst, many of whom are not even 
citizens, nor have declared their intention of becoming so, and who do 
not understand and much less speak our language, proclaiming to the world 
in the addresses of their Social organization, and through the columns of 
their newspapers, that our republicanism does not suit their views ; that 
there still lurks too much of the old anti-democratic ^eaven in onr con- 
stitutional system of government; that our institntions are oppressive 
and unjust to the natural rights of man, alien to liberty, and upholding 
social forms which admit of no equality of position or true enjoyment of 
happiness ; and that there exists here no such freedom nor equality as the 
spirit of the age and of progress demands. We see them not only pro- 
claiming these views, but others which are equally obnoxious to the 
minds of Americans, and which, if carried out, would not only subvert 
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the ConstitatiOn, baf^tbe Cbrigtian religion; and what is still more, we 
see them aetiyelj engaged in organized efforts to carryoat these views 
and have them introduced in tlfe administration of the government. 
7 llieirs is a democracy eminently European. No one cf^n 'Mistake its 
paternity, and, as was tmly rem^ked by John Bell, in his very able and 
elaborate speech in the .United States Senate, on the 13th April, 1852, 
on the subject of non-intervention, "it is the same type of democracy 
which ha9 undope the caiufe of liberty in Europe ; and its mission in this 
e(>iintiy can never be accomplished but by the ruin of liberty in America. 
Does not every one know that the most popular and leading champions 
of the cattse of republicanism and democracy in Europe regard with posi- 
tive contempt — ^nay, that they turn away with disgust-^at the very men- 
tion of American republicanism ? They scorn to receive our American, 
home-bred ideas of liberty. Why, say they — ^You have no philosophy — 
you have no true and lofty conceptions of the destiny of man and of 
human society ; you are far in the rear pf European enlightenment upon 
all these subjects ! Such are the arrogant pretensions of the European 
champions of liberty. Some of the more reckless among them have the 
hardihood to declare that our whole system is false, and that, if it cannot 
be reformed, they are prepared to destroy it; th|it it is a model which 
misleads the friends of freedom abroad, and that it had better be pulled 
down than upheld in error 1" 

It is not the republicanism of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Hamil- 
ton, Jay, Madison, and their illustrious compeers, who framed our Con- 
stitution, and gave form and life to our republican government ; but it is 
the democracy of the leaders of the revolutionary movements in Europe, 
whose ultra, wild, and visionary schemes and theories have brought 
obloquy upon the very name of republicanism in Europe, and not only 
disgusted and alarmed the advocates of free government there, but caused 
those who were the ablest and best fitted to maintain its cause to despair. 
As Mr. Bell truly remarks, in another part of the speech already quoted 
from, " the curse of the present day is, that the theories and doctrines of 
the champions and advocates of liberty and republicanism have, all along, 
proceeded upon the same error which rendered all the philosophy of the 
schools of antiquity abortive, and, for the most part, utterly useless to 
mankind. They all proceed upon abstractions. All their theories of 
society and government, all their ideas of liberty and equality, and the 
forms they would institute to secure- them, are founded upon some pre- 
conceived notion of what they conceive ought to be right and proper, 
without the slightest reference to any practical test — ^to any thing that 
has been proved to be sound and practicable in the past history of 
the world. To get rigM, and to be able to construct true and practical 
systems of government, they must first reconstruct their system of philo- 
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eophizing ; they must recotustxact tfieir own theories and adapt them to 
baman nature as they hare seen it developed in the past, as they Bee 
it displayed at the present day. They most adi^t them ta the races of 
men as thef perceive them to exist in all their varieties and difference of 
capacities and propensities, withont troubling themselves about the qnes* 
tion of original unity or equality. They must found their theories upoiL 
experience, and not upon fancy. 'They must cofaie to understand that the 
competency of man for self-government is not a simple or universal troth, 
but that it is a complex and conditional proposition, which may be true 
of one and the same people at one stage of their progress and not at ano- 
ther ; and as to races, they must come to learn that every race has a 
civilization peculiar to itself, and physical and mental faculties of various 
grades of capacity for improvement and development, as all history testi- 
fies. In short, they must adopt the method of reasoning and theorising 
pointed out by the great founder of modem progress. Bacon. When 
they shall have done this, they will have taken the first step towards a 
true progress in the science of government. Discarding all unmeaning 
cant and catch-terms about liberty and equality, they must come to kn'ow 
that there is a liberty, that there is m equality which is agreeable t to 
nature, a liberty and an equality resting on a basis that will stand, and 
that all else is spurious, delusive, and mischievous.'' 

The intelligent and more respectable journalists of Germany, like those 
in Ireland, seem to understand the evils under which this country labors 
firom immigration, and appreciate the causes which have given so strong 
an impetus to the American movement A late number of the Cologne 
Gazette, a highly talented and respectable journal, contains a very able 
article on the subject The writer does not approve all the features of 
the American party, yet he fearlessly expresses his approval of its essen- 
tial features. He says : 

*< Such » sadden and momenUms party formation haa the more daims apon our 
attention, aa it is particularly directed against the European immigration. We am now 
enabled to form an opinion of Know-Notbingism : as it has just digested itself of its 
secrecy, shifting its platform into publicity." 

There is then given a synopsis of the manifesto recently published in 
New York, and extensively copied in Europe. 

« The party which calls itself the American, declares that it has wrapped itself hitherto 
in mystery only, because it would otherwise have been impossible for a new organization 
to be gotten up against old and existing ones/ which would soon have combined their efforts 
against it^ It declares these old parties decrepid. They had lost their original signifi- 
cance, and only served as a stepping-stone to the highest dignities of the republic for 
ambitious leaders. Unscrupulous party strife has often led the States to the brink of 
destruction, and particularly threatened to separate the North from the South. It was, 
therefore, the intention of the American movement to save the Union and to restore to 
honor those principles upon which it was originally established." 
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And lie fhmkij Adds.:-* . 

** Thus far we uiuSoubtedly must agree with the Ameiican party. Party spirit has been 
nowhere so raach abused as m the United States. Nowhere is held out a higher price to 
part^ aim/i. £vei7Jbur years not (m^ys, new Presidentis elected, but accorcUng to the issue 
the whole (Trmy of officials changes. The victorious party conquers a hundred thousand 
ol^ces, and the election^ — the highest privilege of free citizens — ^assume the tow character of 
place-hunting.. If the frequent change of the chief is a necessary evil for a republic, it may 
nevertheless be possible to adopt such measures as would secure to the officers of State, more 
^ than has been the case hitherto, werth and merit." The writer then recurs to the manifesto 
in the following manner : ** But the above is only the introduction ; the American party, in 
proceedmg to the real contents of its programme, complains of the elections being often 
decided by immigrants unacquainted with the institutions, laws, and even the language of 
the country, only used as mere political tools." He then informs his readers of the number 
of-immigrants annually arriving in the United States, among whom he says aie to be found 
the outcasts of every country, while the more respectable part cling in their hearts to a 
foreign nationality, as is represented in the manifesto. The Ki^pw Nothings, he con- 
tinues, intend to protect their country against this immi^^ration, and the means to 
attaiif their object, he supposes, would in bI\ probability consist in rendering the right of 
citizenship more difficult to obtain, by extending the term of five years, at present pre- 
scribed by law, and the government becoming less liberal in granting lands to immi- 
grants. The final conclusion to which the writer comes is an approval of the inten- 
tions and spirit of the American party. He says : " This much we must grant to the 
party, that immigration has produced many evils. Foreign immigrants, political adven- 
turers of all nations, have endeavored to inveigle the citizens of the United States in all 
sorts of enterprises, in order to entangle them in European quarrels. Among these 
foreigners are the Irish, filled with a bitter hatred against England, who play a con- 
siderable part in the press. And to make of such foreigners ambassadors, as the 
example of Soule shows, might jeopardize the peace of the world. T/u American 
party acts, beyond a doubt, in the spirit of the founders of the States, and deserves 
acknowledgment not alone of America, but of the world, for curbing foreign desires of 
that description — ^love for war, conquest, and annexation." The article considers the 
manifesto of the American party as earnest and dignified in its tone, and says: ^If its 
watchword, * America for the Americans,' is to be understood so as to leave our interests 
intact, we shall not have to complain." The writer has discovered from his distant 
stand-point what are the necessities of our nation, and he is not afraid to acknowldege 
that the course which Americans have determined to pursue is the only correct one. In 
this opinion he must be borne out by every man who is unblinded by prejudice, whether 
foreign or native. The principle is plain enough to every one who will dare to look at 
it boldly and in a national view. When the gloiy or the destiny of a great nation is to 
be accomplished, all private interest and all petty feeling of self must be thrust aside, as 
unworthy of the man and the patriot And every intelligent foreigner in this country 
should feel that what will accomplish the greatest good for the land of his adoption, 
what will give to America the highest rank and the most thorough nationality, that 
should receive his warmest support, and his heartiest concurrence. 

Another caase of irritation, which contributed much to arouse a senti- 
ment of opposition among the Americans to foreign influence, consisted 
in the servility displayed by many of our leading public men to this 
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inflnence, and the reoeption giveir to Father Matthew and Lonis Kossath 
by Congress, compared with the treatment received by some of oar best and 
greatest citizens who had equal claims to pnblic respect. This is- forcibly 
stated in a letter written lately by ex-Senator Clemens, of Alabama^ as 
follows: — » 

In the suramer of 1849, Father Matthew, an Irish Priest, who had acquired a grreat 
celebrity as Temperance lecturer, paid a visit to the United States. He came to Wash^ 
ington and a resolution was at once introduced to allow hingi the privilege of the fipor 
of the Senate. This was opposed by Mr. Calhoun on the ground that it was lowering 
the dignity of the Senate and cheapening its honors. By myself and others, upon the 
llirlher ground that he had, while in Ireland, indulged in denunciations of slavery, and 
taken part with the abolitionists against the South, which I considered an unwarrantable 
intermeddling with matters that in no way concerned him. Notwithstanding these 
objections, the resolution passed by a decided majority, and Father Matthew took his 
seat upon the floor of the Senate. Not long afterwards, Oen. Pillow, who bore upon 
his person the marks of honorable wounds, recently received in the service of the 
Republic, visited Washington, and found, to his mortification, no doubt, that th^. place 
which had been occupied by a Catholic Priest, was inaccessible to him, a native bom 
American, and late Major General in the wars of his country. Nor was he alone a 
sufferer. Every officer who served in the Mexican war, not a member of Congress, or 
an existing State Legislature, was in like manner excluded, with, perhaps, the single 
exception of GTen. Scott, who had received a special vote of thanks during the war of 
1812, which of itself entitled him to admission. It wfll not do to tell me that respect 
for the cause of temperance produced this astonishing result The Congress of the 
United States are not remarkable as disciples of temperance, and that very day there 
were perhaps not six members of Uie Senate who did not drink wine at dinner, or. brandy 
before it. 

The Irish vote was the controlling cause — the desire to conciliate that large body 
of naturalized citizens who looked up to Father Matthew as a superior being. It was 
this which gave to the foreigner and the Catholic an importance above and beyond that 
of the soldiery whose blood had been poured out like water on the plains of Mexico. It 
was this which induced the Senate to forget what it had been — to throw aside the 
severe diginity which had so elevated them in the minds of men, and to exchange the 
character of Roman sages for that of servile sycophants. There was a time when that 
high body was composed of sterner stuff. There was a time when such a proposition 
would have been treated with the scorn it deserved. But that was before the Irish . 
Exodus. Now, if we venture to question foreign merit it must be done with ** bated 
breath.'* If we venture to deny any foreign demand, however imperious, we are 
threatened with political annihilation, and yet I am tuld we are in no danger from 
foreign influence. When the Senate of the United States has bent before the storm, where 
are we to look for that public virtue which is sturdy enough to resist iti 

The other case to which I allude was still more outrageods. L. Kossuth had been 
actively engaged in excitmg a revolution in Hungary, but when the hour of trial came 
he shrunk from the danger he had evoked, and flying across the frontier, took refuge 
beneath the Crescent of the Turk. An immense amount of sympathy was at once 
manufactured for him, and our government, not to be behind the public expectation, 
dispatched a vessel of war to bring him to our shores. Of course this was done under 
the specious name of sympathy for struggling Jfreedom. But if there had been ou 
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•Geman /votei ia the; I^ted 8tatM» I tin ireiy mocAi 'indlqed to tho opinion that 
sympathy would hawe expended itaeif in some less coatly manner. Bat, not satisfied 
with biki^ng him here, both bran^es pf CongreiBs pasted a resohition inviting him to 
Washington. He came in all the pomp which surrounds the Monarchs of the old world — 
armed guaids paraded before his >door to keep off the vulgar populace. And we who 
would not ^have tolerated such conduct for one hour in the President of the Republic, 
BO^ only aubmitted to it on the past of> this foreign mendicant, but actually invited him 
within the bar of the Senate. He entered with all his guards about him. The dank 
«f foreign sabres aw§ked the echos in the vestibule of the Senate, and an eager crowd 

' of ItepubUcaru looked on with wondering admiration at the pageant If the dead are per^ 
initted to witness events upon earth, what must have been the feelings of the stem Fathers 

. of the Republic when they saw the velvet uniforms of a foreign body-guard withiifthe sacred ' 
prednctB of the Senate ! Let us suppose them gathered about the immortal Washington, 
aa they were wont to gather in the days that tried men's souls, gazing in sorrow and 
silence upon the disgraceful spectacle. There is Warren, Greene, Sumpter, Marion, 
Lee, Shelby, Williams, Wayne and a hundred others of the mighty dead. They 
Temember that it was German cannon which thinned their ranks at Mud Fort and Red 
Bank« They remember that German shouts rang over the field of Brandywine. They 
remember that German bayonets were dimmed with patriot blood at Monmouth. They 
Temember Chad's ford, and Chew's house, and many another field, where they met the 
hired mercenaries that England's gold had brought across the Atlantic to fosten manacles 
upon a people who had never ix^ured them ; and remembering this, they turn to each 
other with the mournful inquiry, ''Are these our sonsi Are the traditions of the revolu- 
tion already forgotten 1" Ah! shade of departed Patriots, there is an engine of power 
in our land of which in your day you did not dream ! There are a few hundred 
thousand .Grerman voters among us, and every Demagogue who aspires to the Presidency, 
and all the satellites that glimmer about him are vieing with each other in base con- 
cessions to German pride and German feeling. But the picture is a sickening one, and 
I turn firom it God knows it was bitter enough at the time, and I have no wish to dwel 
upon it anew. 

Not satisfied with the honors heaped upon Kossuth, Congress determined to extend 
to him more « material aid." Mr. Seward discovered that he was the nation's guest, 
and introduced a bUl assuming his expenses as a national debt The account turned 
out to be somewhat extravagant This plain republican martyr to liberty only lived at 
the rate of $600 per day. Consuming in the twenty-four hours Champagne and Bur^ 
gundy which cost more than it would take to feed a respectable family in North Ala- 
bama for a twelvemonth. At that very moment there were bills upon the Calendar of the 
House for the relief of destitute widows and orphans, whose husbands had died in de- 
fence of the country, which Congress has not had time to attend to #en to this day. 
Not so vnth Kossuth — ^he drank his vrine— eat hiB pates de fiU grae, and Congress in- 
stantly footed the bill. Do yoo ask the reason ? I answer, widows and children had no 
votes. The foreigners who were to be conciliated by adulation of Kossuth had many. 
Others will say it was not Kossuth, but his cause — ^that he had been battling for freedom, 
and they wished to mark their appreciation of his efforts. As a tribute to the spirit of 
Liberty it might have been well enough if we had not been so lamentably deficient in 
paying that tribute to our own citizens. When General Jackson had driven the British 
army from New Orleans, and rescued the country from one of the most terrible dangers 
with which it was ever threatened, he was arrested in the very hour of his triumph and 
heavily fined for the rigorous discharge of his duty ; and yet Congress permitted more 
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ing to repair it. He wtm a Native Ammrtm Iherf was no twiagn tjmpatkj in luf 
bdiatf— BO fonof^Ek volea to conciliate. When Gcoeial Houston letomed to the United 
States wilh the laiifds of San Jacinto freak upon his biow, farinting an empire in bb 
bands to lay at om fiaet, no Congiesnonal invitatiMis celebrated bis arriwri. Na bili 
were passed to pay bis ezpenees. He wasa Native Aneiican, and nothing was to bs 
gained bj laudatioos of bis dbiralry or bis patriotisni. When General Scott bad eon^ 
dnded one of the most wooderfiil campaigns ever reoOTded in histofj, he was recalled 
almost in disgraoe» and his army, which be had firand nnti^ed militia and oonverttd 
, into Teteran heroes, was transferred to one of his snbordinates. Tet Congreis efined 
no word of sympathy, ap|died no balm to the wounded feelings of the matrjiless aoldiiK 
He was ff Native American, and the voice of condolence was mate. Had General 
Shields reeeived similar treatment, a howl would have been raised finom one end of the 
continent to the other, and half the tongues in Goagress wotld have grown weaij 
lamenting bunn^rngs. 

With these Acts belbre me, and all know them to be fiicts, I must be pardoned §» 
maintajning that there is danger from fiweign inflnenoei, and the soonev it is htASkj met 
the better. 

Another cause of trouble consists in foreign bom citizens keeping 
alire, by social and military organizations, their national habits, feelings 
and prejadices, to the prejudice of our own nationality. In a speech 
made in the U. S. Senate, on the 25th of January, 1855, James Cooper, 
Senator from Pennsylvania, referred to this fact, and condemned the 
practice as follows : 

I desire to advert briefly to another mischief, not wholly, bof^ nevertheless, to some 
extent, the result of admitting into the country the idle and turbulent spirits sent hither 
in order to relieve their own governments of their dangerous presence. I refer, Mr. 
President, to the practice now prevalent in the larger cities, of organizing volunteer 
companies and battalions composed wholly of foreigners, bearing foreign names, wear- 
ing foreign uniforms, and parading under foreign colors. In New York, Boston, and 
elsewhere, you hear of German Yagers, French Chasseurs, Irish Greens, Swiss Guards^ 
dec ; and I am informed that in the first named city there is a brigade composed entirely 
of Irishmen, and called the Irish brigade. Now, sir, this is all wrong, and would be 
tolerated by no other government on the face of thd earth* 

When, by the liberal character of our institutions, and the blessingB and advantages 
which our laws confix, the subjects of other governments were invited to our shores, it 
was never inte^^ed they should enter into separate organizations, civil or military, or 
cultivate an eeprii du corps among themselves, calculated to leave them foreigners in 
feeling and in habits, though dwelling in our midst, and owing allegiance to our laws. 
Naturalized foreigners should renounce all allegiance to their former governments, both 
in substance and in form, and identify themselves with the countiy of their adoption in 
the most unreserved manner. Let them, if they please, unite with our volunteer and 
militia organizations for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of the use of arms ; but 
let them beware of forming separate organizations, by which jealousy may be excited, 
and doubts of their attachment to their adopted countiy, and its people, created. Such 
organizations of naturalized citizens, officered by foreigners in strange dress, and muster^ 
ing under strange flags, will never be tolerated by the mass of the American people. 
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Their own Vumer— A0 gk^on* iten end «lripM— borne ov«Tt&eir own end iheb ik- 
tben' heads, bodiby Jand and aea, |m many a bloody day, it, with them, a holy emblem 
-*^Iy as the Ark of the Covenant ^0 the Israelites of old, and associated with tnemo- 
riee that censecrate^it in every Ammoan heart No heratdip btezoniy, no matter how 
•noieAt, no matter who may have home it, or over what fields of deathless renown it 
may have floated in triumph, c^ ever be compared, in our eyes, with the simple <* stars 
and stripes.'' To raise another is to destroy the idea of the unity which it represents, 
to intimflfte a doubt of the perpetuity of diat unity, and manifest a preference that is 
jvpolsive 4o every leeling of omr hearts. Foreigners, therefore, who hove renounced 
iheir allegianee to kings, and made themselves sharers with us in the heritage of liberty 
and all its concomitant advantages and blessings, should cast behind them the insignia 
of tyranny, and rally with their native brethren in hearty accord, under the banner of 
freedom — ^the starry flag of the republic If they be Americans in heart, it will cost 
them nothing to organize, and if need be to fight and die beneath its folds. This flag 
has waved over the heads of heroes ; and though it was ridiculed but a few yean since, 
as a piece of « striped bunting," it now floats in every sea, in pioud equality with the 
tri-«dor of France and the St. George of England ; its shadow affording protection to 
(hose who have a right to claim it, in every quarter of the globe. Why, then, should 
naturalised citizens apparently repudiate it by raising another 1 And why, above all, 
organise separatdy when duty and sound policy alike urge them to make their fellow- 
ship with us perfect by unity of action in every possible case 1 If they have brought 
with them feelings of attachment to their native land; let them cherish them in their 
hearts, for such feelingd are amiable and exist in every generous bosom. No one will 
find feult with them for indulging in memories whidi carry them back to the homes of 
their childhood ; and no one will complain, even if Ihey should confess that there era 
things and places dear to their hearts in the land they have left. All we ask of them 
is» that, having been received as brethren, they should conduct themselves as such, and 
not as rivals or enemies. 

It may be alleged, Mr. President, that these people are none the less attached to our 
institutions because they have formed mOitary associations, with a view to qualify them* 
selves to defend and uphold them. I do not charge them with a want of devotion to 
onr institutions. I have only complained dist they have formed separate organizations ; 
that they have not, as bodi policy and safety require, associated with them native bom 
citizens ; that these separate organisations are calculated to excite jealou^ ; and that 
between these foreign organizations and similar native organizations there is danger of 
collision, and of such a character as is frightful to contemplate. If, instead of being 
formed of foreigners alone, these companies and battalions had been composed of some- 
thing like equal proportions of natives and foreigners, the danger, that is to be appre- 
hended would cease to exist, or exist only in a modified form. From* these organiasa* 
tions tiiere is notiiing to be gained, even by those who compose them. On the contrary, 
(he suspicion and jealousy which they excite operates to their disadvantage. And here^ 
Mr. President, allow me to say, that while I have not questioned the patriotism of the 
mass of those who compose these military organizations, I think there is reason to be- 
fieve that many of the individuals belonging to them are desperate characters, who would 
not greatly deplore such a collision as is not improbable in the present excited state of 
the public mind. The great mass of their own countrymen — those who come here, 
in good faith, to seek a livelihood and a home, are seldom found connected with these 
associations as members. Engaged in subduing the wilderness of the far West, or pur- 
suing their avocations in the cities and towns, they have neither time nor disposition to 
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unite yfiHtk Uxein. But too generally, if the testiot^y on (he suljoct b to be belieTed, 
they are composed of the idie and dissoli^e, of those who, ibnd of the excitement of 
military shows, have no fixed purpose in view, while thenuo^ber of the substantial' men 
of business, whose thrift would be a guarantee for the pfeservatioi^ of order, is compara- 
tively small. Under these circumstances, it is time that steps were taken to correct 
the evil. 

The violence which has characterized the conduct of foreigner? at the 
polls on election day, especially in our citiets and towns, and eagerness 
displayed by them, especially the Irish Catholics, for office, whererer the 
side they took has been successful, and the success which attended their 
applications to the exclusion of native born citizens, is another cause of 
the feeling that now exists against them. Thus a late analysis of the 
Police of the city of New York, published in the journals of that city, 
shows that on a recent investigation made under the order of the city 
authorities, it was found that of 1149 men, composing the police force of 
the city, *11S only (or less than half) are natives of the United States; 
and of the foreigners, 305 are Irish. It is furthermore stated, that 39 of 
the police now in active service have been tenants of a State prison — 
but whether as convicts or political offenders does not appear. Fourteen 
of the men declined answering the inquiries on the two points referred to, 
but whether this circumstance is to be construed to their praise or their 
prejudice it.is not our province to say. That our policemen should be 
above all reproach is not more clear than that they should be thoroughly 
conversant with, and intelligently attached to, the laws and institutions of 
the country. 

So the conduct of the present national administration ; the appoint- 
ment of Judge Campbell as Postmaster General ; the number of foreign- 
ers sent as ministers abroad ; the undue proportion of foreigners ap- 
pointed to minor offices to the exclusion of native bom applicants ; and 
the proscription from office of all those who had any connection or were 
supposed to sympathize with the American movement ; — all united to 
give form and direction to the strong and universal sentiment and feeling 
of opposition to foreign influence, which the other causes enumerated 
had already created. The feeling was abroad, and it was but necessary 
to have an exhibition of partiality for foreigners manifested like that by 
the Pierce administration, to start, as it did, the cry of America for 
AmericaTia. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

MISTAKSK VIEWS OF THE UNITED STATES GOYEBNHENT. 

It has-been very correctly said that " to make a goyemment the bless- 
ing it ought to be to a whole people, it is necessary, in framing it, to 
resolve the benevolence of its general scope into two specific aims — ^one, 
the present case of men's rights under it ; the other, its own preservation, 
as .material to their future safety;" and that the latter **is by far the 
most difficult part of the business." This is undoubtedly a truism which, 
was fully realized by the framers of our Constitution. They were how- 
ever equal to the task before them, and established a government having 
the aims before stated in view, and possessing all the requisite powers to 
secure the present rights of its citizens, and to preserve and maintain its 
vigor with a view to their future safety. Discarding the three forms of 
political organizations of which it was then supposed all human govern- 
ments were either pure specimens or mixtures, they adopted neither 
a democratical, aristocratical, nor monarchial form, but contrived a 
scheme of their own, materially different from them all, and called it 
Bepvblican. 

Foreigners, even the most learned »nong them, do not seem to com- 
prehend, however, its distinctive characteristics and peculiar features, 
and therefore hastily jump to the conclusion that it is a Democracy. Even 
the learned De Tocqueville seems every where to assume it as a recog- 
nized and indisputable fact, and Lord Brougham not only ventures so far 
as to state it to be so, but applies to it the epithet by which it is usual 
to distinguish the technical form of government known by that name. 
The truth is, however, otherwise ; and it is, perhaps, owing more to this 
error and misconception of the true character of our government, on the 
part of foreigners, than all other causes combined, that they come to this 
country with the views they do, as to the nature and operations of our 
institutions, and claim for themselves, as a right, what native born citi- 
zens have hitherto conceded as a privilege, but never as a right. 

Many features of the Federal Constitution may be referred to, as ne- 
gativing all idea, on the part of its framers, of establishing an unlimited 
and unrestrained Democratic government, into which those illumined with 
the ideas of European revolutionists, who have sought a refuge in this 
country, would now convert it. As the discussions in the Convention, 
and the conclusions at which the framers arrived, abundantly show, no 
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each ideas were then entertaiied, like tbo^e now p^omalgated by the so- 
called Free German Association. fWe demand! saj the^e foreign agra- 
rians — 

1. UniTersal sofihkge. 

2. The election of all officers by the. people. 

3. The abolition of the Presidency. 

4. The abolition of Senates, ^ 

5. The right of the people to recaH their representaliYei (cashiw them) 
at their pleasnre. 

6. The right of the people to change the Oonstitation when ihey Vkm. 

7. All law-snits to be conducted without expense. 

8. A department of the gOTemment to be set np for the protectioii 
of immigration. 

9. A reduced term of acquiring citizenship. 

10. Abolition of aQ neutrality. 

11. Intervention in favor of every people struggling for liberty. 

12. Abolition of laws for the observance of the Sabbath. 
IB. Abolition of prayers in Congress. 

14. Abolition of oaths upon the Bible. 

15. The supporting of the emandpatiou exertions of Cassias M. Clay 
by Congressional laws. 

16. Abolition of the Christian system of punishment) and the introduc-^ 
tion of the human amelioration system. 

17. Abolition of capital punishment. 

In view of these misapprehensions, it may not be out of place to make 
an inquiry into the peculiar characteristics of our government, Mid to 
show wherein foreigners, and but too many natives, misapprehend its 
scope and power. It !s not a democracy, as they suppose, subject to 
every fickle change and caprice of the people, without constitutional re- 
straints, balances and counterbalances, and incapable of keeping to any 
course but that of the popular current, however momentarily erroneousi 
As is very forcibly remarked by Mr. Warner, in an article in the Ameri- 
can Beview of May, 1849, " the fathers of the country never dreamed 
of such a thing ; and though we are not at present just what they meant 
us to be, we are still no democrats in the form and theory of our system! 
At the polls, no doubt, and in the newspapers, an unscrupulous man will 
say any thing to gain his purpose. In this way democracy has become 
a word of cant among our own citizens ; and so would diabolism, if the 
people loved to hear it." But ** to call the government a democracy, is 
either to mistake or slander it. To call the people democrats, or to pro- 
fess, with fiiwning cant, to be democrats at their service, is to make them 
objects either of insult or cajolery. The truth appears to be, that to a 
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rery great extent tbe popolv origiii ood working of our institatioDS has 
iBTolved men^ min.ds in' a eonfetton'of ideas as .to the name and cha- 
Taeter they belong to. * And as misapprehension here is^ mischievous, 
drawing practice after it, perverting* the views of our foo frequent con- 
stitutional . conventions^ and so p&tting every thing at hazard, the cloud 
must, i( G9d permit,' be' dissipated, and the clear, benignant sky of the 
country's motning brought baek.'^ 

Our system is Bepublican, as contradistinguished from Democracy, 
or, td adopt the language of Mr. Madison, in The Federalist, it is ** a 
g0vemm&nt in which the scheme of representation takes place." It fol- 
lows, therefore, that it is, unlike a democracy, one of delegated powers ; 
und, though like it, free and of the same character in the popularity of 
its aims and general scope, the difference between them is very great. 
Ihmocracy is one of the simplest forms of government, and has a polity 
whlch'trusts no one and respects no body, but the people at large, mak- 
ing every man, without regard to qualifications or character, a ruler for 
the whole ; while a Bepublic is complicated in its organization, all its 
measures being taken by means of delegated power, and the people 
standing aloof from its acts, content with a supremacy over these, and 
their agents, by influence only, through public opinion and the ballot box. 
A nice and just machinery was therefore requisite ; checks, balances and 
braces were necessary ; moral causes were to be foreseen and counter- 
Tailed, and moral influences to be anticipated ; every organic weakness 
had to be searched out in advance ; a guard to be set upon every point 
of probable exposure ; and the force of every dangerous tendency mea- 
lared and neutralized before events developed its existence. It was a 
herculean undertaking on the ^ part of the revolutionary statesmen. See 
what they had to do. Much of it is succinctly set forth by Mr. Warner 
in the artiele of the American Beview, already quoted from. He says : 

In the first place, there was wanting a vast agency mechanism for ends of ordinary 
government And things mnst be so managed as to bring into the service of the 
eoontrj a yarietj of personal qualities and talents. There mnst be men for making 
lawsi men finr seeing laws executed, men for judging in detail of common justice 
between party and party, men of aU sorts of ministerial labor in aid of the more pro* 
minent ftinctions of political life. In some of the walks of duty, great abilities were 
aecessaiy, in some professicmal skill; a measure of undoubted character for principles 
in all. 

How was the selection to be made 1 There was one point of difficulty. To some 
extent, the people might be supposed competent to choose their own agents. This was 
eminently true in reference to the legislative and chief executive functions; involving 
services which, though of vast importance, were not of a kind to call for much technical 
knowledge or specific preparation, so that the leading business of the government, and 
that upon which all else depended more or less, mi^t be safely organized in the way 
the general liberty required, namely, by votes sufficiently numerous to express the 
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popular sentinMiit of the* cftnnlr^ Had itli«t beto k>, t!ie repubtfean acheme mnjit 
have altogether fiuled aa impracticable. Biitfegialation was no myatory of art, and tfatf 
people could not well. be mistaken in the kind of evidenee by whi(;h tbe fitness of a 
legislative agent should be indicated. High standing ibr integrity, good sense and' acquire- 
ments, with some Experience in affairs, wai| alt they wanted. 80 also, the executive 
function (apart from its judicial subdivision) could be judged of in a general way by 
everybody. And these are the parts of the system where it was especially momentous 
that the people should be as closely and sensibly present as possible. ' But in ^oscei^d- 
ing from hence to other branches of the public service, such 'as the coitfta, particolar 
bureaus, dec, the case became harder for the common mind to* manage. It wfts-soit 
enough that candidates for such places were well reported ofl There was to be a 
special adaptation of the men to the oflSces, a fitness of artificial skill, concerning whi.ch 
the multitude were scarce capable of forming an intelligent opinion. It would, there- 
fore, be safer as to stations of that sort, to entrust the appointing power wjth persons 
of eminence in the government, who from their position might be expected to exert It 
more cautiously and discreetly than the people could. And, fortunately, there was 
nothing in the economy of the public liberty that was likely to take harm fi^m such an 
arrangement 

Still, beyond the question how far it was best to organize the public service by popu- 
lar vote, how fiir by substituted agencies (no inconsiderable question by itself), ulterior 
matters were to be attended to. There was danger of bad men coming into office 
through ignorance or incaution on the people's part, or by the arts of deceivers; and 
there was danger of men becoming bad under the perverting influence of office, after 
their elevation to it. How were evils like these to be guarded against t 

One expedient was that of dividing public power into several parts, called jurisdic- 
tions, and setting these in counterpoise against each other. Hence the well known 
legislative, executive, and judicial departments oX government, each under separate 
charge, and fenced, as far as practicable, against encroachment firom the rest. The 
early constitutions lay great stress upon this. 

Another expedient was the territorial division of the country into States, counties and 
townships; or rather the making use of these divisions (they existed already) to distri- 
bute the dispatch oi public business over a wide sur&ce, and so to prevent a plelhiora 
of the central system, and keep down the fever of the head by drawing off as much as 
possible of the elements of active power into the extremities. 

Other securities of a personal nature were added to these; such as age, residence, 
property, religion, and the like; required partly in candidates for office; partly in electors, 
more or less in both. Nor does it need much knowledge of human history to determine 
that all the guards and cautions which the ease admitted of, were not likely to be more 
than enough. 

But, in the second place, ihs, sovereignty of the polls was also to be looked after. 

And here the first inquiry would naturally be directed to the proper vesting of this 
all-important power. Who should have it? From whom should it be withheld? For 
observe, it belonged of right to nobody, save as the Constitution should give it, being a 
mere functionary power to be held, not for the special emolument of individuals, but in 
trust for the commonwealth. Who, then, in matter of safety and prudence, should have 
it, and who not? Women and children were of course out of the question. It is 
incompatible with female delicacy to join the scramble of an electoral contest. And as 
for children, they could not understand the thing at all; their votes would be no better 
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than .a lotteijr. 80 that twi^thtids, j^r4e^^ShM of tbe endre community; are thus set 
aside att>n«e. ^ 

Would it do4o clothe fresh-landed alieiib'with a suffrage pf this kind? How much 
better than children could they uuders^an^ .the use of it? Or what stake have they in 
the country ihat couM be supposed to give them a proper sense of concern in the con- 
sequenced? , - * 

Finally, are there not native citizens in abundance to whom such a franchise cannot 
be prudently confided? — men .without virtue, without intelligence, without property, 
without patriotic attachment, without anything to bind them to the country, or fit them 
for a voice in its afiairs? 

It is difficult, you will say, to apply tests. It is, indeed. But it is harder still to 
preserve "free institutions without them. Our antipathy to tests is apt to become morbid. 
In some forms they are odious things, but in some they are necessary. 80, at least, the 
fathers thought; nor has their judgment in the matter fallen yet into quite universal dis- 
lepute. 

I conclude, in the third place, with one suggestion more. The Withers had to suit 
.their measures to the social and civil elemenia of the land they were providing for. 
What were those elements? Dififerent classes of men, distinguished from each other, 
not in rank or privilege, but in education, refinement, property, habits and pursuits. 
Was there not something due to such peculiarities — to each and every one of them in 
particular? Would it do to frame the government with a view to the rich only, or the 
educated and refined? Would it do to frame it in utter neglect of these portions of the 
general mass of citizens, as if their existence where unknown? Grovemment is moral 
power in the hands of a few over the many. The balance of physical force is with the 
governed. Supposing, then, the people to be firee, the political system must in prudence 
be so &shioned as to please them, lest their physical force should not be quiet under it. 
And how, as a whole, are they to be pleased and satisfied, unless their prominent diver- 
sities of character, business and condition, are all taken into view, and made something 
of in the economy of the Constitution? 

Let us illustrate in the article of weahh or property. Some men are very rich, 
some poor, and some in middle circumstances. Would it be wise to take no note of this 
in framing a government for all ? Would it be safe ? Suppose numbers disregarded, 
and wealth made a test of admissibility to every kind of office whatsoever; is it likely the 
poor and middle orders of society would be satisfied ? Or if property were disregarded, 
on the other hand, and not only the right of suffi-age, but office too, in all its grades and 
forms, thrown indiscriminately to the multitude, would this be satisfactory to the more 
opulent dasses ? There might, in one case or the other, be no sudden outbreak of 
impatience, but there would certainly be a leaven of discontent in the body-politic, 
calculated to put it in a ferment by and by. All this should be avoided ; and with reasonable 
care it may be. What is easier than to make some offices accessible to all ranks, and 
confine uthers t6 men of good estates ? Or, if you wish a property qualification to be 
general and uniform, let it be adjusted to the notion of a 'medium between rich and 
poor. As regards the firanchise, there is no convenient alternative but to try for such a 
medium. For, since the men who have nothing are always more numerous than the 
rich, and often compose a majority of the whole people ; if you make the suffirage universal, 
you annihilate the infiuence of property; while, on the other hand, if you give the 
poorer classes no vote, you annihilate the influence of numbers. Now, you should do 
neither of these things. Take the world as it is. Let those who pay the taxes, and 
bear the chief burdens of the State, have an influence directiy proportioned to their use- 
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« 

fulDAM aod a«rit ss dtiiepM. Thib is jiMl;' and you cfBOtft A^MrwIpe im|M. them <b«) 
that they are rightly dealt with. It ia tbere^re politic too. Yet do not huny off 'to tlw 
other extreme, and atifle utterly the Toic^ of merq namben. . Men'wh^ ha^re nothing', 
are yet men ; ahd not a few of them ure dtiaei^ of high deaeit* Their povei^ may be 
owing to other* canaer than aloth, intemperance or diMipfttion. It ia not always the 
lot of industry or enterprise, or both together, to make large aequisxtiens. , bi a &oo 
oountiy, the voice of the poor man, as well as of the rich, must have its own share of 
political weight There will otherwise be a feeling of injury here alsd* How, theQ, 
are you to manage 1 As to office, there may be something like 9si apporiienmcfUt by open- 
ing the doors of certain employments to the property classes only, while others are ma^ 
accessible to all ; but in the matter of the franchise, where ohe uniform rule may be 
desirable, I see no better way than io meditUe between the very rich and the very poor, 
by giving the right of sulBrage to the intervening portion of society, which approaches 
both extrmnes, and is capoble of feeling for the interests of both, so as to vote impartiaU/, 
and with probable satis&ction to the whole community. At any rate, the founden 
of our government seem to have acted upon a policy of this kind. We ^o not eotes 
practically into such refinements now-a^ays. We are too busy, and prefer a laaie 
da^ng style of politics. Con8titution*making is become a humdrum business. 
** Nature's journeymen" can do it, and with cigars in their mouths. It was not so syt 
first A republican State was then regarded as a piece of moral clock-work ; or com- 
plicated mechanism, full of parts- xequirmg the most carefiil and precise adjustment 
And there were three great topics of interest combined in the general subject First, 
government proper ; secondly, the vesting and qualification of the ^anchise of election ; 
thirdly, (not apart firom the others, but in close connection with them) the aocomqioda- 
tion of the political to the civil and sodal system, fer ends of justice and of popular 
peace. These topics daimed and received attention, each on its own account, and with 
an anxious regard to its own occasions. The result was an economy of peculiar and 
very decided character. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



THE EZECUnTS. 



Let as now take a brief surTej of the details of the Eepubliean system 
thus established by oar forefathers, ander so many embarrassing and per- 
ple2dng difficalties — details material to their plan and policy, and anx- 
ioasly and wisely a(^'asted by them. They belong mainly, thoagh by no 
means altogether, to the State economies, and may be classed as relating, 
first, to the character and circamstances by which it was supposed that 
camlidates for office oaght to be distingaished ; secondly , to the mode of 
appointment deemed most likely to secure a fair result ; thirdly, to the 
qualification of electors where the election was popular ; fourthly, to the 
term and tenure of office when attained ; and finally, to some additional 
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\ of Bti^ty, caieidftted either te fortify the penonal Tirtne and fidelity 
of the fnnotionary in tlie eKeentioa of Us trusty or to guard against evil 
from his misconduct in it, * « 

The Constitution requires that the President shall be a natural bom 
citizen of the United States, or to have been a citizen thereof at the time 
of its adoption, and that he shall have attained to the age of thirty-five 
yeios, and shall have be^n fourteen years a resident within the United 
States, Considering the greatness of the trust, says Chancellor Kent, 
and that this department is the ultimately efficient executive power in 
government, these restrictions will not appear altogether useless or unim- 
portant. . As the President is required to be a native citizen of the 
United States, ambitious foreigners cannot intrigue for the office ; and 
the qualification of birth cuts off all those inducements from abroad 
to corruption, negotiation and war, which have frequently and fatally 
harassed the elective monarchies of Oermany and Poland, as well as the 
pontificate at Rome. The age of the President is sufficient to have 
formed his public and private character ; and his previous domestic resi- 
dence is intended to afford to his fellow-citizens the opportunity to attain 
a correct knowledge of his principles and capacity, and to have enabled 
him to acquire habits of attachments and obedience to the laws, and of 
devotion to the public welfare. Kenffs Gommentariea, vol. %., p, 2*72. 

The mode of his election presented another difficult and embarrassing 
question. '' This is the question that is eventually to test the goodness 
and to try the strength of the Constitution," is^the language of Chancellor 
Kent, and he proceeds to comment on the subject, and the state of the 
mode of election, as follows : 

*• If we shall be able, for half a century hereafter, to continue to elect the chief magii- 
trate of the Union with dueretion, moderation and integrity, we ahall undoubtedly stamp 
the highest Talue on our national character, and recommend our republican institutions, 
if not to the imitation, yet certainly to the esteem and admiration of the more enlightened 
part of mankind. The experience of ancient and modern Europe has been unfavorable 
to the practicability of a fair and peaceable popular election of the executive head of a 
f^reat nation. It has been found impossible to guard the election from the mischiefe of 
foreign intrigue and domestic turbulence, from violence or corruption; and mankind 
have generally taken refuge from the evils of popular elections in hereditary executives— 
as being the least evil Of the two. The most recent and remarkable change of this kind 
occurred in France, in 1804, when the legislative body changed their elective into an 
hereditaiy monarchy, on the avowed ground that the competition of popular elections led 
to corruption and violence. And it is a curious fact in European history, that on the 
first partition of Poland in 1773, when the partitioning powers thought it expedient to 
foster and confirm all the defects of its wretched government, they sagaciously demanded 
of the Polish Diet that the crown should continue elective. This was done for the very 
purpose of keeping the door open for foreign intrigue and influence. Mr. Paley con- 
demns all elective monarchies, and he thinks nothing is gained by a popular choice 
worth the dissensions, tumults and interruptions of regular industry, with which it is 
16 
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ixi9€pm\Ay ttttMftded.' I.«iB aot adled iqra^ to ^etlmi-llif <Ad w n iir pattey of ptefei^ 
ring heisditafy te electWe monarchies amoag the great Bfitipna of Europe, where difieAnt 
orders and ranks of society are established and large masses of property accumulated ia 
the hands of single individuals, and where ^gnorance and poverty are widely difiused. 
and standing armies are necessary to preserve the stability of &e government The 
state of society and of property in this country, and our mortd and political habits, have 
enabled us to adopt tile republican principle, and to maintain it Mtherto with SuBtiioot 
success. It remains to be seen, whether the cheeks which the Oonstittttioii hae pfo- 
vided against the dangerous propensities of our system will ultimately prove effiactuaL 
The election of a supreme executive magistrate for a whole nation, afSacts so many 
interests, addresses itself so strongly to popular passions, and holds out such powerful 
temptations to ambition, that it necessarily becomes a strong trial to public virtue and 
even hazardous to the public tranquillity. The Constitution, from an enlightened view 
of all the difficulties that attend the subject, has not thought it safe or prudent to refer 
the election of a President directiy and immediatdy to the people ; but it has confided 
the power to a small body of electors, appointed in each State, nnder the direction of the 
Legidature; and to dose the opportunity as much as possible against negotiation, 
intrigue and conniption, it has declared that Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors, and the day on which they shall, vote, and that the day of election 
shall be the same in every State. This security has been still further extended, by the 
act of Congress directing the electors to be appointed in each State vrithin thirty-four 
days of the day of election." Kenfa CommenttEries, voL t., p. 278. 

A great variety of opinions existed among the framers of the Consti- 
tution, and mnch discnssion took place in the Conrention, in relation to 
the Executive Department, how it was to be organized^ and how, and in 
what manner, to be filled. By reference to the Madison Papers, con- 
taining the Debates of the GonTention, it will be foond, however, that 
the members urmnimously agreed, without debate, to the provision re- 
quiring the President to be a natural born. citizen, &c. ; to be thirty-five 
years of age, and a resident for fourteen years. 5 Ulliott^s Debates, 521. 

In agreeing to the mode of election great difficulty was experienced. 
In the programme submitted by Edmund Randolph, which was denomi^ 
nated the Virginia plan, it was proposed that the Executive should be 
chosen by the National Legislature. James Wilson was in favor of an 
election by the people, but said he " was almost unwilling to declare the 
mode he wished to take place, being apprehensive that it might appear 
chimerical." Yet he was in favor ''to derive not only both branches of 
the Legislature from the people, without the intervention of the State 
Legislatures, but the Executive also, in order to make them as indepen- 
dent as possible of each other, as well as of the States." Roger Sher- 
man thought "an independence of the Executive on the Supreme 
Legislature" was **the very essence of tyranny," and therefore favored 
the appointment of the Executive by the Legislature, and of makiug 
^'him absolutely dependent on that body." John Rutledge suggested 
''an election of the Executive by the second branch only of the National 
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Le^sktnre," Col; MaeM ftiroi^d'Mr. Wilfloii«8 idea, bnt thought it 
impmcficable. Elbridge GeriyV opposed tte election by the National 
I/egiilatore," beccftise ''there would be a constant intri^e" between the 
Iiegislalnre and the citndidatejs, and. '* votes wo aid be given bj the former 
tinder promises or expectations from the; latter. ^^ He liked Mr. Wilson's 
propodition, bnt "feared it would alarm and give a handle to the State 
partisans, tts tending to supersede altogether the State authorities." He 
preferred " taking the suffrages of the States, instead of electors, or let* 
tfngihe Legislatures nominate, and the electors appoint;" but he ''was 
not clear that the people ought to act directly even in the choice of elec- 
tors, being too little informed of personal characters in large districts, 
and liable to deceptions." Mr. Wilson's proposition was voted for by 
but two States, Pennsylvania and Maryland, and the proposition of Mr. 
Randolph was agreed to by the following vote : Aye — Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
• Carolina, and Oeorgia ; Nay — Pennsylvania and Maryland. JSUioWs 
Debates f vol. u, pp, 142-3-4. 

Some time afterwards Elbridge Gerry moved a reconsideration of the 
subject, and proposed "that the National Executive should be elected 
by the executives of the States, whose proportion of votes should be the 
same with that allowed to the States in the election of the Senate." 
Edmund Bandolph strongly opposed this proposition, and it was nega- 
tived, nine States voting against it, and Delaware being divided. Ibid.y. 
174. Alexander Hamilton was in favar, and read a proposition to that i 
effect to the Convention, of the executive authority being " vested in a 
Governor, to be elected to serve during good behavior — the election to 
be made by electors chosen by the people in the election districts." Ibid., 
206. When the subject again came in form before the Convention, 
Gottvemenr Morris took strong ground against the election by the Na- 
tional Legislature, and moved to strike out Nationdl Legislatwre, and 
insert citizens of the United States ; but his motion received but one vote, 
that of Pennsylvania ; whereupon Luther Martin moved that the Execu- 
tive be chosen by electors appointed by the several Legislatures of the 
States, which was also negatived, it receiving only the vote of Maryland 
and Delaware. Ibid., 323. 

Subsequently a reconsideration was had, when Oliver Ellsworth moved 
that the Executive "be chosen by electors, appointed by the Legislatures 
of the States" in a certain ratio named, and the question being divided, 
both parts were adopted, the States of North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Georgia voting against the first, and Virginia and South Carolina 
against the second. Ibid., 338. William C. Houston subsequently again 
moved a reconsideration, and proposed that the Executive be dected by the 
National Legislature, anti it prevailed by a vote of seven to four, Oonnec- 
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ticat, ^ennfiylvania, Malyland and YirgiBia !^i»^ in the negative, bnt 
the Conyention re-opened the discnasion of the subject the same day, 
and again receded from its decision. Ibid,^ 868. ^Yadons propositions 
followed, bnt none were . adopted. BM., 859 to 868. These and the 
difficulties which enyironed the subject are deadj stated in the following 
remarks of Mr. Mason : 

In every stage of the question relative to the executiyei the diffieultj of the subject, 
and the diversity of the opinions concerning it, have appeared ; nor have any of the 
modes of constituting that department been satisfactory. First, it has been pibpoeed 
that the election should be made by the people at large ; that is, that an act whicb 
ought to be performed by those who know most of eminent characters and qualifications 
should be performed by those who know least ; secondly, that the election should be 
made by the Legislatures of the States; thirdly, by the executives of the States. 
Against these modes, also, strong objections have been urged. Fourthly, it has been 
proposed that the election should be made by electors chosen by the people for that 
purpose. This was at first agreed to ; but on further consideration has been rejected. 
Fifthly, since which, the mode of Mr. Williamson, requiring each freeholder to vote for 
several candidates, has been proposed. This seemed, like many other propositions, to 
cany a plausible fiwe, bat on closer inspection is liable to fotal objections. A popular 
election in any form, as Mr. Gerry has observed, would throw the appointment into the 
hands of the Cincinnati, a society for the members of which he had a great respect, 
but which he never wished to have a preponderating influence in the government. 
Sixthly, another expedient was proposed by Mr. Dickinson, which is liable to so pal- 
pable and material an inconvenience, that he had littie doubt of its being by this time 
rejected by himself It would exclude every man who happened not to be popular 
within his own State ; though the causes of his local unpopularity might be of such a 
nature as to recommend him to the States at large. Seventhly, among other expe- 
dients, a lottery has been introduoed. But as the tickets do not appear to be in much 
demand, it will probably not be carried on, and nothing therefore need be said on that 
subject After reviewing all these various modes, he was led to conclude, that an election 
by the National Legislature, as originally proposed, was the best ; if it was liable to objec- 
tions, it was liable to fewer than any other. He conceived, at the same time, that a second 
election ought to be absolutely prohibited. Having for his primary object — ^for the polar star 
of his political conduct — ^the preservation of the rights of the people, he held it as an essen- 
tial point, as the very palladium of dvil liberty, that the great officers of state, and particu- 
larly the executive, should at fixed periods return to that mass firom which they were at 
first taken, in order that they may feel and respect those rights and interests which are 
again to be personally valuable to them. He concluded with moving, that the constitution 
of the executive, as reported by the Committee of the Whole, be reinstated, viz. : « that 
4ie executive be appointed for seven years, and be ineligible a second time." 

Mr. Mason's motion was agreed to by a vote of seven to three, and 
on the question to agree to the whole resolntion as amended, relating to the 
Ezecative, namely : ''That a National Executiye be instituted, to consist 
of a single person, to be chosen by the National Legislature for the term of 
seven years, to be ineligible a second time, with power to carry into exe- 
cution the' national laws, to appoint to offices in cases not otherwise pro- 
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▼ided fo(r, tabe remony^fe on impeachment and cenVictiok of malpractice 
or neglect of dutj, tateceiTe a fixed compensation for the* devotion of 
his time to the public service, to be paid out of the National Treasury ;" 
t^e same passed by the following vote ; New Hai&pshire, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, South* Carolina, Georgia — aye, six ; Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland — ^no, three; Massachusetts, not on the 
floor ; Virginia divided, (Mr. Blair and Col. Mason, aye ; Gen. Wash- 
lAgton and Mr. Madison, no ; Mr. Randolph happened to be out of the 
House.) *lbid,y 369. 

« ^ The. Committee, consisting of Messrs. Eutledge, Randolph, Gorham, 
Ellsworth and Wilson, appointed to report a Constitution, conformable to 
the resolutions passed by the Convention, reported the article relating to 
the Executive, as instructed, but when it came up for adoption by the 
Convention it was again opposed. Daniel Carroll moved to strike out 
legislature and insert people, but only two States, Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, voted for it. Others followed, however, with like motions to 
amend, and there being much dissatisfaction on the subject, it was 
referred to another Committee, which reported the following : — 

" After the word * excellency,' in Sect 1, Art. 10, to be inserted : '< He shall hold hid 
office during the term of four years, and, together with the Vice President, chosen for 
the same term, be elected in the following manner, viz. : Each State shall appoint, in 
such manner as its Legislature may direct, a number of electors equal to the whole 
number of senators and members of the House of Representatives to which the State 
may be entitled in the Legislature. The electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the 
same State with themselves: and they shall make a list of all the persons voted 
for, and of the number of votes for each, which they shall sign, and certify, and 
transmit, sealed, to the seat of the General Government, directed to the President of 
the Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in that House, open all the certificates, 
and the votes shall be then and there counted. The person having the greatest number 
of votes shall be the President, if such number be a majority of that of the electors ; 
and if there be more than one who have such a majority, and have an equal number of 
votes, then the Senate shall immediately choose, by ballot, one of them for President ; 
but if no person have a majority', then, from the five highest on the list, the Senate shall 
choose, by ballot, the President ; and in every case, after the choice of the President, the 
person having the greatest number of votes shall be Vice President ; but if there should 
remain two or more who have eqaal votes, the Senate shall choose from them the 
Vice President The Legislature may determine the time of choosing and assembling 
the electors, and the manner of certifying and transmitting their votes.' " 5 ElUotft 
Deb^ 607. 

This presented a new mode, more acceptable in the main than any 
other that had yet been proposed, and was modified and amended to the 
form in which it was finally adopted, and made part of the Constitution, 
as agreed upon by the Convention. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

THE SENATE. 

The small nnmber, and long duration of the Senate, wete intended to 
render them a safeguard, says Chancellor Kent, against th6 influence of 
those paroxysms of heat and passion, which prevail occasionally in the 
most enlightened communities, and enter into the deliberation of popular 
assemblies. In this point of Tiew, a firm and independent Senate is 
justly regarded as an anchor of safety amidst the storms of political Ac- 
tion ; and, for want of such a stable body, the republics of Athens and 
Florence were overturned, by the fury of commotions, which the Senates 
of Sparta, Carthage and Kome might have been able to withstand. The 
eharacteristical qualities of the Senate, in the intendment of the Consti- 
tution, are wisdom ^d atability. The legal presumption is, that the 
Senate will entertain more enlarged views of public policy, will feel a 
higher and juster sense of national character, and a greater regard for 
stability in the administration of the government. These qualities, it is 
true, may, in most cases, be found in the otirer branch of the Legis- 
lature; but the constitutional structure of the House is not equally 
calculated to produce them ; for, as the House of Representatives comes 
more immediately from the people, and the members hold their seats 
for a much shorter time, they are presumed to partake, with a quicker 
sensibility, of the prevailing temper and irritable disposition of the 
times, and to be in much more danger of adopting measures with pre- 
cipitation, and of changing them with levity. A mutable legisla- 
tion is attended with a more formidable train of mischiefs to the com- 
munity. It weakens the force, and increases the intricacy of the laws, 
hurts credit, lessens the value of property, and it is an infirmity very 
incident to republican establishments, and has been a constant source of 
anxiety and concern to their most enlightened admirers. A disposition to 
multiply and change laws, upon the spur of the occasion, and to be making 
constant and restless experiments with the statute code, seems to be the 
natural disease of popular assemblies. In order, therefore, to counteract 
such a dangerous propensity, and to maintain a due portion of confidence 
in the government, and to insure its safety and character at home and 
abroad, it Is requisite that another body of men, coming likewise from the 
people, and equally responsible for their conduct, but resting on a more 
permanent basis, and constituted with stronger inducements to modera- 
tion in debate, and to tendency of purpose, should be placed as a check 
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fGommentaries, vol^ i., p. 225. 

The stiperiot weight and^dfelicacy of the trust confided to the Senate, 
saj^ the same eminent jurist already quoted, is a reason why the Gonsti* 
•tutioii rjeqvires not only that the senators shall be cho£ien for six yearS| 
b^t tbat each senator ahoold be thirty years of age, and nine years a citir 
fi^ of th« United States, and, at the time of his election, an inhabitant of 
the State for which he is chosen. The same age was also requisite for a 
Roman senator, though, in their executive offices, no qualification of age 
was required. Ne aJtas quidem distinguebatur quin prima juventa con- 
sidatum etc dictaturus inirent. It has also been deemed fit and proper^ 
in a country which was colonized originally from sevi^ p^rts of Europe, 
and bas been disposed to adopt the most liberal policy towards the r^t 
of mankind, that a period of citizenship, sufficient to create an attachment 
to our government, and a knowledge of its principles, should render an 
immigrant eligible to office. The English policy is not quite so enlarged. 
No alien born can become a member of Parliament. This disability was 
imposed by the act of settlement of 12 Wm, III., c. 2 ; and no bill of 
naturalization can be received in either House of Parliament, without 
sach disabling clause in it. KenPa Commentaries, vol %., p. 228. 

There appears to have been no discussion in the Oonvention which framed 
the Constitution, as to the age of a person to be qualified as a Senator. 
The original proposition was a blank, and that was filled by the insertion 
of the words thiHy years, seven States voting in the affirmative, and four 
in the negative. 5 JSllioWa Debates, 186. Four years citizenship had 
been at first proposed as a qualification, but Gouverneur Morris moved 
fourteen instead of four years, and in doing so urged 'Hhe danger of 
admitting strangers into our public councils," when a discussicm ensued, 
from the report of which the following extracts are made : 

Mr. Ellsworth was opposed to the motion, as discouraging meritorious aliens from 
immigrating to this country. 

Mr. Pinckney. As the Senate is to have the power of making treaties and managing 
our foreign affairs, there is peculiar danger and impropriety in opening its door to those 
who have foreign attachments. He quoted the jealousy of the Athenians on this sub- 
ject, who made it death for any stranger to intrude his voice into their legislative pro- 
ceedings. 

Col. Mason highly approved of the policy of the motion. Were it not that many, 
not natives of this country, had acquired great credit during the Revolution, he should 
\f9 for lestTBtning the eligiUlity into the Senate to natives. 

Mr. Madison was not avena to some restrictions on this subject, but could nevar a^^e 
to the proposed amendment He thought any restriction however in the Constitutiont 
uonecessary and improper — unnecessary, because the National Legislature is to have the 
right of regulating naturalization ; and can by virtue thereof fix different periods of resi- 
dence, as conditions of enjoying different privileges of citizenship — ^improper, because it will 
give a tincture of illiberality to the Constitution ; because it will put it out of the power 
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of the Natkmal Legialvtwc^ ^ wn by fpeeial Mto of iiatqntelion/ to fOMlpr th« Ml 
rank of citizens on meritorious strangers. * « • ,, ' , « 

Mr. Butler was decidedly oppiosed to the admission (^ foreigners without a lon^ re* 
■idence in the countiy. They bring Vith them, not only attachments to other couzitiiea, 
but ideas of gOTernment so distinct'from ours, that in every point Of view they are daa- 
geroua. He acknowledged that, if he himself had heen called into pubHe Ufe witMa 
a abort time after his coming to America, his foreign habits, opinions, and atladiflMUfii 
would have rendered him an improper agent in pablic affiirs. He mentioned' the gfiat 
strictness observed in Great Britain on this subject 

Dr. Franklin was not against a reasonable time, but should be very sorry to see a»3f 
thing like illiberality inserted in the Constitution. It did not follow from an omission 
to insert the restriction in the Constitution, that the persons in question would be* ac- 
tually chosen. 

Mr. Randolph did not know hot it might be problematical whether immigrants to ibis 
eoontry were, on the whole, useful or not, but he could never agree to the motion for 
disabling them, for fourteen years, to participate in the public honors. 

Mr. Gouvemeur Morris. The lesson we are taught is that we should be governed 
as much by our reason, and as little by our feelings, as possible. What i» the language 
of reason on this subject ? That we should not be polite at the expense of prudence. 
There was a moderation in all things. It is said that some tribes of Indians carried 
their hospitality so far as to ofier to strangers their wives and daughters. Was this a 
proper model for us ? He would admit them to his house ; he would invite them to his 
table, would provide for them comfortable lodgings, but would not carry the complai- 
sance so far as to bed them with his wife. He would let them worship at the same 
altar, but did not choose to make priests of them. He ran over the privileges which 
immigrants would enjoy among us, though they should be deprived of that of being 
eligible to the great offices of government ; observing that they exceeded the privileges 
allowed to foreigners in any part of the world, and that as every society, from a great 
nation down to a club, had the right of declaring the conditions on which new members 
should be admitted, there could be no room for complaint. As to those philosophical 
gentlemen, those citizens of the world, as they called themselves, he owned he did not wisk 
to see any of them in our public councils. He would not trust them. The men who can 
shake off their attachments to their own country can never love any other. These attach- 
ments are the wholesome prejudices which uphold all governments. Admit a Frenchman 
into your Senate, and he will study to increase the commerce of France ; an English- 
man, and he will feel an equal bias in fiivor of that of England. It has been said that 
the Legislatures will not choose foreigners-~at least, improper ones. There was no 
knowing what Legislatures would do. Some appointments made by them proved that 
every thing ought to be apprehended from the cabals practiced on such occasions. 
He mentioned the case of a foreigner who left this State in disgrace, and walked him- 
self into an appointment from another to Congress. 6 ElUoifa DebaieSy 898. 

The motion of Mr. Moms to insert fourteen was negatived — ^yeas four, 
nays seven. So also were motions to insert thirteen^ and then ten; and 
a motion to insert nine years was agreed to — yeas six, nays fonr, the 
States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maryland and Pennsylvania, vot- 
ing in the negative, and North Carolina being divided. 5 EllioWs De- 
hates, 398. An effort was afterwards made by James Wilson to reduce 
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Hie peilod^f ^dMirirtp fc^tn nine to' ^ei)en years, Imt it failed, only 
three States voting for and seven against it. Ibid,, 414. 

The manner and by wbom Senators were to be -elected also gave rise 
to much dilBcnssion, and an agreement in relation to it was attended with 
m«ab embarrassment. Edmand Randolph's plan was that Senators 
■heittld be elected by the Hoose of Representatives, oat of a nnmber of 
p^TBons nominated by the State Legislatures. Ibid., 127. This was 
however^negatived, but three out of ten States voting for it, namely, 
Massachusetts, Yirginia, and South Carolina. Pierce Butler thought 
that " taking so many powers out of the hands of the States as was pro- 
•posed, tended to destroy all that balance and security of interests among 
the States which it was necessary to preserve." Edmund Randolph said, 
''his object was to provide a cure for the evils under which the United 
States labored ; that, in tracing these evils to their origin, every man had 
found it in the turbulence and follies of democracy ; that some check was 
therefore to be sought for against this tendency of our governments ; and 
that a good Senate seemed most likely to answer the purpose." James 
Wilson thought, on the contrary, that ''both branches of the National 
Legislature ought to be chosen by the people," and he " suggested the 
mode of choosing the Senate of New York — ^to wit, of uniting several 
election districts for one branch, in choosing members for the other branch 
as a good model." James Madison differed with Mr. Wilson. He " ob- 
served that such a mode would destroy the influence of the smaller States 
associated with the larger ones in the same district." Roger Sherman 
was in favor of the " election of one member by each of the State Legis- 
latures." IMd., 138. John Dickinson submitted a proposition "that the 
members or the second branch ought to be chosen by ^e individual Le- 
gislatures," which, after a very full discussion, was adopted by a vote of 
all the States. The following is an abstract of the discussion pending 
the consideration of Mr. Dickinson's proposition : 

Mr. Sherman seconded the motion, observing that the particular States would thus 
become interested in supporting the National Government, and a due harmony between 
the two governments would be maintained. He admitted that the two ought to have 
separate and distinct jurisdictions, but that they ought to have a mutual interest in sup. 
porting each other. 

• • • • m • • • • 

Mr. Dickinson had two reasons for his motion — ^first, because the sense of the States 
would be better collected through their government than « immediately from the people 
at large ; secondly, because he wished the Senate to consist of the most distinguished 
characters, distinguished ibr their rank in life and their weight of property, and bearing 
as strong a likeness to the British House of Lords as potoible ; and he thought such 
characters more likely to be selected by the State Legislatures than in any other mode. 
The greatness of the number was no objection with him. He hoped there would be 
eighty, and twice eighty, of them. If their number aboald be small, the popular branch 
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eoold not be bal«DO0d i)7 Ibam. The h9t^iwe9f%'nmmt0mV0ttho$fgt^t»hm a 
numerous body. 

Mr. Williameon prefenreda onall number of Senators, Ji>ut wished that each Slate 
should at least have one. 

Mr. Wilson. If we are to establish a national goTermnent, that gorenteent oa^t ■ 
to flow from the people at laige. If one branch of it should h6 ehosen hf the L/BgUtm* 
tures, and the other bj the people, the two brandt^es wHl rent on difieimit iitiindatiiw, 
and dissensions will natural)^ rise between them* He wished the Senate to be eiegtii 
by the people, as well as tha other branch. ^ 

Mr. Madison. If the motion (of Mr. Dickinson) should be agreed to, we must either 
depart from the doctrine of proportional representation, or admit into the Senate a very * 
large number of members. The first is inadndssible, being evidently unjust Th& 
■econd is inexpedient The use ol* the Senate is to oonsist m its proceeding with more 
coohiess, with more systMUr uid with more wisdom, than the popnlur branch. Bnlafge 
their number, and you communicate to them the vices which they are meant to correct. 
He differed from Mr. Dickinson, who thought that the additional number would give 
additional weight to the body. On the contrary, it appeared to him that their weight 
would be in an inverse ratio to their numbers. The example of the Roman tributes 
was applicable. They lost their influence and power in proportion as their number was 
augmented. The reason seemed to be d[>vion9. They wove appointed to take eare of 
the popular interests and psstensions at Borne; becausa the people, by reason of thaiv 
numbers, could not act in concert, and were liable to &11 into factions among theaaaohrea,; 
and to become a prey to their aristocratic adversaries* The more the representatives of 
the people, therefore, were multiplied, the more they partook of the infirmities of their 
constituents, the more liable they became to be divided among themselves, either from 
their own indiscretions or the artifices of the opposite factions, and of course the less 
capable of fulfilling tiieir trust. When the weight of a set of men depends merely cm 
dieir personal characters, the greater the number,. &• greater the weight When it 
depends oto the degraa of political authority lodged in them, the smaller ^e number, the 
greater the weight 

Mr. Gerry. Four modes (^ appointing the Senate have been mentioned* First, by 
the first branch of the National Legislature. This would create a dependence contraiy to 
the end proposed. Secondly, by the nationsd executive. This is a stride towards monarchy 
that few will think o^ Thirdly, by thn people* The people have two great interesta, the 
landed interest, and the commercial, including the stock holders* To draw both branchea 
from the people will leave no.«ecuzilgr to the latter interest; t^ people being chiefly 
composed of the landed inteifsti and erroneously supposing that the other interests aara 
adverse to it Fourthly, by the individual Legislatures. The electientf beiog carried 
through this refinement, will be most likely to provide some check in favor of the com- 
meretal interest againat the landed; without which, oppression will take place; and no 
free, government can last long whare that is the case. He was therefore in favor of this 
last 

Mr. Dickinson* The pMsezration of the States in a certahi degree of agency is 
indispensable, it will produce that ooUision between the difiprent authorities whidi 
should be wished for in order to check each other. To attempt to abdish the States 
altogether, would degvad^ the councils of our country, would be impracticable, would 
be ruinous* He compazed &6 proposed national system to the solar system, in which 
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*lli« ^attw Wfltf til* pl»iiet% «4 a«gbt tabe Ifft to>jtfiov« finMlj ia. Mr pm^Mr oibUs. 
Th« gQo4eBM<\^ ftom Pe^iisyltanuvj^Mr. WilBon) wished, hfi said, to eztingiush these 
ylaaetiu if the State, gOTeinments were exoladed from all egmcy in the national one, 
and allfom^f drjowir from the. people at large, the coasequenee would be, that the national 
goTOrmaenC would 2bo¥0 in the same direction as the State governments now do, and, 
WQiild van m^ aU the same misdiiefiu The reform would only unite the thirteen small 
\i$[$fma inio mp great current, pursuing the same coarse without any opposition what, 
^ver* He. adhered to tbe opinion that the Senate ought to be composed of a large 
n«wnber, and that their influence, from fiunily weight and other oauses, would be increased 
ttiereby. He did noi admit that the tributes lost their weight in proportion as their 
number was augmented, and gave an historical sketch of this institution. If the reason- 
ii^g (of Mr*. Madison) was good, it would prove that the number of tbs Senate ought to 
be reduced below ten, the highest number of the tribunitial corps. 

Mr.' Wilson. The subject, it must be owned, is surrounded with doubts and difficul- 
ties. But we must suzmowit them* The British government cannot be our model. 
We have no materials jfbr a similar one. Our maimers, our laws^ the abolition of entails 
and of primogeniture, the whole genius of the people, are opposed to it. He did not 
see the danger of the States being devoured by the National Govonment. On the 
contrary, he wished to keep them from devouring the National Government. He 
was not, however, for extinguishing these planets, as was aiq>po8ed by Mr. Dick* 
inson; neither did he, on the other hand, beMeve that they would warm or enlighten 
the sun. Within their proper orbits they must still be suffered to act, for subordinaite 
purposes, fat which Uieir existence is made essential by the great extent of our country. 
He could not comprehend in what manner the landed interest would be rendered less 
predominant in the Senate by an election through the medium of the Legidatures than 
by the people themselves. If &e Legislatures, as was now complained, sacrificed the 
eommerctal to the landed interest, what reason was there to expect such a choice froBoT 
them as would defeat their own views 1 He was for an election by the people, in large 
districts, vdiich would be most likely to obtain men of intelligence and uprightness; 
subdividing the districts only &r the accommodation of voters. 

Mr. Madison could as little compr^end iu what manner family weight, as desired by 
Mr. Dickinson, would be more certainly conveyed into the Senate through elections by 
the State Legislatures than in some other modes. The true question was, in what mode 
the best choice would be made. If an election by the people, or through any other channel 
than the State Legislatures, piomised as uncorrupt and impartial a preference of merit, there 
could surely be no necessity for an appointment by those Legislatures. Nor was it apparent 
that a more useful check would be derived through that channel than from the people through 
some other. The great evils complained of were, that the State Legislatures ran into 
schemes of paper money, dz;c, whenever solicited by the people, and sometimes without 
even the sanction of the people. Their influence, then, instead of checking a like pro- 
pensity in the National Legislature, may be expected to promote it Nothing can be 
more contradictory than to say that the National Legislature, without a proper check, 
will follow the example of the Stete Legislatures, and, in the same breath, that the State 
Legislatures are the only proper check. 

Mr. Sherman opposed elections by the people, in districts, as not likely to produce 
such fit men as elections by the Stete Legislatures. 

Mr. Gerry insisted, that the commercial and moneyed interest would be more secure 
in the hands of the Stete Legislatures, than of the people at larger The former have 
more sense of character, and will be restrained by that from injustice. The people 
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are Ibr paper money, wkm tlte LegiilatiiTef are' aga&iat it In lfiweiskiieett% th0 
coanty eoDTentkmi had declared a wuh-for a depntiating paper that would sink itsd£ 
Besides, in some States there an twe bran^es in the Legislatare, one of whiA is 
somewhat aristocratic Tliere would, thereiere, be so fir a better chanee oF re&iemttit 
in the choice. There seemed, he thought, to be three powerful ' objoctieas against ele^ 
tions by districts. First, it is impracticable ; the people omnot be brought Id eoe plaor 
for the purpose ; and, whether brought to the. same place or not, numbeiiess fiends 
would be unavrndable* Secondly, small States, forming part of the same district with 
a large one, or a large part of a large one, would have no chance of gaining an a^ 
pointment for its citizens of merit. Thirdly, a new source of discord would be opened 
between dilSerent parts of the same district. 

Mr. Pinckney thought the second brandi ought to be permanent and independent; 
and that the members of it would be rendered more so by receiving their appointments 
from the State Legislatures. This mode would a^d tiie rivalships and discontents 
incident to the election by districts. He was for dividmg the States m three classes, 
according to their respeett^ sisses, and for allowing to the first dass three members ; to 
the second, two ; and to tiie third, one. 

CoL Mason. Whatever [power may be necessary for the National Government, a 
certain. portion must necessarily be left with the States. It ii impossible for one power 
to pervade the extreme parts of the United States, so as to carry equal justice to them. 
The State Legislatures, also, ought to have some means of defending themselves against 
encroachments of the National Govenimeut In every other department we have stu- 
diously endeavored to provide for its self^efence. Shall we leave the States alone, un* 
provided with the means for this purpose 1 And what better means can we provide, 
than the giving ^em some share in, or rather to make them a constituent part o^ the 
National Establishment 1 There is danger on both sides, no doubt ; but we have only 
seen the evils arising on the side of the State governments. Those on the other sidq 
remain to be displayed. The example of Congress does not apply. Congress had no 
power to carry their acts into execution, as the National Oovemment will have. 6 £A 
Uotfa DebaUs; 166. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

HOUSE 07 BEPBESENTATIYES. 

The House of Representatives is composed of members chosen every 
second year by the people of the several States, who are qualified elec- 
tors of the most nnmerons branch of the Legislature of the State to 
which they belong. The Legislature prescribes the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections for representatives, but Congress may at any 
time make or alter such regulations. No person can be a representa- 
tive until be has attained the age of twenty-five years, and has been 
seven years a citizen of the United States, and is, when elected, an inha- 
bitant of the State in which he is chosen. 

In the Convention which framed the Constitution, Col. Mason moved 
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to make tvyenty-five ^ears of age a qualification for membeisliip of 'the 
Hoa^e of KepresentatiTes. He said : 

. He thought it absurd, that a man to^ay should not be permitted by the law to make 
a bargain for himself, and to-morrow should be authorized to manage the affairs of a 
Igieat nation. It was the more extraordinary, as every man carried with him, in his 
awn . experience, a scale for measuring* the deficiency of young politicians ; since he 
wonld, if interrogated, be obliged to declare that his political opinions, at the age of 
twemty-one, were too crude and erroneous to merit an influence on public measures. 
It had been sah), that Congress had proved a good school for our young men. It might 
be so, for any thing he knew ; but if it were, he chose that they should bear the ex- 
pense d their own education. 

Colonel Mason's motion prevailed — yeas seven, nays three, the States 
in the negative being Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Georgia, and 
New York divided. i5u2., 228. In regard to citizenship, Col. Mason 
** was for opening a wide door for immigrants, bat did not choose to let 
foreigners and adventurers make laws for us and govern us. Citizenship 
for three years was not enough for ensuring that local knowledge which 
ought to be possessed by the representative. This was the principal 
ground of his objection to so short a term. It might also happen, that 
a rich foreign nation, for exanlple, Great Britain, might send over her 
tools, who might bribe their way into the Legislature for insidious pur- 
poses. He moved that ' seven' years, instead of ' three,' be inserted. 
Mr. Gouvemeur Morris seconded the motion ; and on the question, all 
States agreed to it, except Connecticut." Ibid,, 389. A reconsideration 
was subsequently had of this vote, whpn the following motions were 
made and discussion took place : 

Mr. Wilson and Mr. Randolph moved to strike out « seven years'' and insert « four 
years," as a requisite term of citizenship to qualify for the House of Representatiyes. 

Mr. Wilson said it was very proper the electors should govern themselves by this 
consideration ; but unnecessary and improper that the Constitution should chain them 
down to it. 

Mr. Gerry wished that inYuture the eligibility might be oonfinoi to natives. Foreign 
powers will intermeddle in our affiurs and spare no expense to influence them. Persons 
having foreign attachments will be sent among us and insinuated into our councils, 
in order to be made instruments for their' purposes. Every one knows the vast sums 
laid out in Europe for secret services. He was not singular in these ideas. A great 
many -of the most influential men in Massachusetts reasoned in the same manner. 

Mr* Williamson moved to insert nine years, instead of seven. He wished this coun- 
try to acquire, as fast as possible, national habits. 'Wealthy immigrants do more harm 
by their luxurious examples, than good by the money they bring with them* 

Col. Hamilton was in general against embarrassing the government with minute re* 
strictions. There was, on one side, the possible danger that had been suggested. On 
the other side, the advantage of encouraging foreigners was obvious and admitted. 
Persons in Europe of moderate fortunes wiU be -fond of coming hera, where they will 
be on a level with the first dtisens. He moved that the section be so altered as to 
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nqulre merelj *'eHiM|idut> and ^alntaiicy." The rigbt of ^eleninmog the nite of 
naturalization will then leave a discretion to th» Lqnislatard on this s«bjed|;'lf&hich will 
answer every purpose. 

Mr. Madison seconded the motion, l^e wished to maintain tibe eharact«r of libera- 
lity which had been professed in all the constitutions and publications of America. Hd 
wished to invite forelg^ners of merit and republican principles among us. Am^icft 
was indebted to immigration for her settlement and prosperity. That part of America 
which had encouraged them most had advanced most rapidly in population, agricuHirre, 
and the arts. There was a possible danger, he admitted, that men with foreigif predi- 
lections might obtain appointments ; but it was by no means probable, that *it would 
happen in any dangerous degree. For the same reason that they would be attached to 
their native eountry, our own people would prefer natives of this country td them. 
Experience proved this to be the case. Instances were rare of a foreigner being elected 
by the people within any short space after liis coming among us. If bribery was to be 
practioed by foreign powers, it would not be attempted among the electors^ but among 
the elected, and among natives having foU oonfidenca of the people ; not among strtng- 
en, who would be regarded with a jealous eye. 

Mr. Wilson dtad PeniuylYaBia as a innoof of the adventare of encouraging iromi^ 
grants. It was perhaps the youngest settlement (except Georgia) on the Atlantic ; yet it 
was at least among the foremost in population and prosperity. He remarked, that almost 
all the general officers of the Pennsylvania line of the late army were foreigners, and no 
complaint had ever been made against their fidelity or merit Three of her deputies to 
the Convention, (Mr. R. Morris, Mr. Fitzsimmons, and himself,) were also not natives. He 
had no objection to Col. Hamilton's motion, and would withdraw the one made by 
himself. 

Mr. Butier was strenuous against admitting fbreigners into our public councils. 

On the question on CoL Hamilton's motion, — 

Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia — aye, 4; New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Delaware, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia — no, 7. 

On the question on Mr. Williamson's motion, to insert ** nine years" instead of 
« seven," — 

New Hampshire, deuth Carolina, Georgia— «aye, 3 ; Massachusetts, Oonneetieut, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolma — no, 8. 

Mr. Wilson renewed the motion for four years instead of seven ; and en the quee- 
tion, — 

Connecticat, Maryland, Virginia-Hiye, 3 ; New Hampsfahe, Massadiusetts, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia — no, 8. 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved to add to the end of the section (article 4, section 2,) 
a proviso, that the limitation of seven years should not BfSdct the rights of any person now 
a citizen. 

Mr. Mercer seconded the motion. It was neeessary, he said, to prevent a £sfian> 
diisement of persons who had become citizens, under the faith and according to the 
laws and Constitution, from their actual level in all respects witii natives. 

Mr. Rutiedge. It might as well be sud that all qualifications are disfi^nehisement^ 
and that to require the age of twenty-five years was a disfranchisement. The policy of 
the precaution was as great with regard to foreigners, now citizens, as to those who are 
to be naturalized in future. 

Mr. Sherman. The United States have not invited foreigners, nor pledged thor fUth 
that ihey should enjoy equal privileges with native citizens. 
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'-ifir.'9ilft^iiiiniild not 4atet ^H6 tbe ^roe of the ar^ments agamst extending the 
4]sqti^6calion U> foreignen xna^ dtiiens. ^h« diMrinnnatiem of die place of birth wav 
not qnore^jeetionable than, that of age, which all had concarred the propriety o£ 

On ihe question on the proViso of Mr. Gonvemeur Moirie, in favor of foreigners, now 
citizensy^r- 

poiufecticat, N^w Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia — aye, 6 ; New Hamp- 
shire, Massa^us^tS, Delaware, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia — no, 6. 
SiMfe J)eb0U$, noL v., 41 1-14. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

ocf¥mmoys o^ eligibility to ottice. 

The conditions of eligibility to the Execntive and Representative 
stations of the State goveraments, at the formation and adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, afford some eridence of what the sentiment of 
the conntry then was in general upon matters of eonservatire policy, and 
show that -^ece '^sted as much disposition among our forefathers to 
guard against a wfld-~a^ unrestrained spirit of democracy, as on the 
other hand to aroid yieldmg^^p too much of their sovereign power. 

Thus we find that two of the States, Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
continued to act under their colonial charters for a long while after the 
adoption of the United States Constitution, and the establishment of the 
General Governments 

Kew Hampshire adopted a new Constitution in 1T83; and it required 
that the Governor, to be eligible, should be an inhabitant of seven years' 
standing, possessed of an estate of £500 ; that senators should be thirty 
jenrs of age, inhabitants of seven years' standing, and have fireeholds to 
the value of £200 ; and that representatives in the House of Represent 
tatiyes should be residents of two years' standing, and have property 
equal to £100, half freehold. 

In Massachusetts, the Constitution of 1T80 provided that the Governor 
should have a residence of seven years, and a freehold of £1000 ; that a 
senator's residence must be five years, with a freehold of £300, or per- 
sonal estate of £G00 ; and that a representative in the Assembly should 
be a resident of one year, and have a freehold of £100, or personal estate 
taxable of £200. 

The New York Constitution of 1TT7 required the Governor to have a 
three years' residence and be "a wise and discreet freeholder;" and the 
senators were also to be ''freeholders chosen out of the body of the free- 
holders." 
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By the New Jeraey OoBstttntfoa of ltt6, tli« Seaale/ calM '* The Ligfa- 
lative Council,'' was to consist of persons relident in the State .at least 
one year, "and worth at least* £1000 proclamation mone^j'^atfd- the* 
Assembly was to consist of members with the same length of residencei 
who were to be "worth £600 proclamation money." 

In Pennsylvania, by the Constitution of 1776, members of the Asseml^ 
had to be residents for two years in the county they represented, but no 
property qualification was required beyond that of having paid tazeif. 

The Constitution of Delaware, adopted in 17*76, provided that both 
branches of the Assembly should consist of freeholders. 

The one adopted in Maryland, the same year, required the Governor to 
be twenty-five years of age, a resident of five years' standing, and to have 
within the State property above the value of £5000, of which at least 
£1000 to be real estate. Senators were to be twenty-five years of age^ 
three years residents, and possessed of real and personal property worth 
£1000; while delegates to the other branch were to be twenty-one years 
of age, one year residents, and possessed of property worth £500 each. 

That adopted in Virginia, the same year, required senators to be twenty- 
five years old, and to be freeholders of the district, and the members of 
the other branch to be fceeholders of their respective counties. 

That of North Carolina, also adopted the same year, admitted none 
under thirty years of age to be Governor, and required a residence of 
five years and a freehold of £1000 value; no one to be senator without 
one year's residence and £300 freehol4 ; nor any to be of the other house 
without a year's residence and £100 freehold. 

The Constitution of South Carolina, adopted in 1778, required the 
Governor to be a resident of ten years' standing, and have a freehold of 
£10,000 clear of debt. His council were to be of like estate and five 
years' residen'ce ; senators to have actual residence and freeholds of £2000, 
or, if non-residents, to have freeholds of £7000 ; and members of Assembly 
to be three years' residents. 

By the Constitution of Georgia, adopted in 1777, the Governor was to 
be a resident for three years, and the members of both houses of the 
Legislature for at least one year, and owners of 250 acres of land, or pro- 
perty of some kind worth £250. 

In speaking of the evidences thus afforded us of the views of the early 
patriots, as to the kind of men who were most likely fit for the public 
service, and the restrictions they deemed not only proper, but not incon- 
sistent with the true principles of republican government, Mr. Warner 
very properly and justly remarks, in the July number of the American 
Beview of 1849 :— 

« They did not think it safe to repoee entirely on the unassisted discretion of the 
))eopIe in filling such employments. The people would of course mean well, but they 
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VMClht act'inltoit ap» per luMmJMffe.of ih» jpenoiif 4^ wm voting fior, or miglit be 
niided. It wur therefore deemed neoeaeary to draw a line eudosing all the ground of 
pru^hU ^luffm^y as regarded the men to be voted for, and shutting oat persons of 
immature age and inexperience, or who^iad not resided long enough in their reepective 
nligbborlioQde to be generally known, or were destitute of the evidence that property 
gi^fl, at wen lis af persoMl virtua and intelHgeneey as of interest felt in the oountiy's 
wiMkaBtind pw i Bjmity. OvntmrnB and ieoatDrs, it was oonaidered, should be at least 
ftaai twenty-iiTe to thirty years ,old, and should have been for some yeais established ia 
^ diabi^sta wtunfe ^^ wmi c|^Q4idatef^ so th^t every elector n4ght be acquMnted with 
thflir m^rita or demerits* * * * And in the whole extent of the Union there was but a 
single State (Pennsylvania) that <$d not insist upon the security of a property qualifica' 
Hon, before they would admit an individual of any name or character into the upper 
provinces of the puUic service. For even Connecticut and Rhode Island are under* 
stood to have concurred in dib rule, though under el^arter governments. Nor that every 
gowmoTf or every member of an esDeeuHve council, was rsq^oired in terms to be a ma« 
of property* Tliese o6ken urave m sobm eases appointed by the legislative houses ; and 
it was thtBu dsamad sO^cispt to f(Hi$ae the axpress p^ovisioii, as lo property quali4c^ 
tians, to thepe houses." 

]^ox (piA it be iirg94# ip jostifict^tioa of the radical changes modem 
refon^eis would iBtrodnce ^ow» that these laudnuurks of the early fathers 
ba¥6 yet be^ widely departed firosi by the States. Though this is |» 
Constitution-making age, and maoy lanovations have been made in ali 
tbe Stfites np^ the labors of our iwueestors, all of them have still Con- 
8litfttH>9fl which abound in c^strictioos that ar^ deemed necessary to a 
good republican goyemment, Thos we find that there are still condi«* 
taoBfi-of eligibility imposed, to a greater or less extent, in all the States. 
for iastanee, the Gonstitation of Virginia, adopted m 1951, reqniires the 
Goremor to be anal|i;a citi9e» of the limited Stotes, a citizen <^ Yirgioia 
for i?e years, ^ to h%ve attained the iige of thirty years. 

Tlie CoQstitatiofi of JjpiuftiaQa, adopted ii^ 1846, prorides that no 
pAfsoft shall l^e •eligible to the o^e of governor nor lieni-gorernor who 
shall not have attf^ioed l^e Ag§ of thirty-five years, been a citizen of the 
United States, and a resident within the State for a period of fifteen 
y«ai!S «ext pneee^g his ei^tiOQ ; por shall the Gtovemor be eligible for 
the term next succeeding the one to wbich he shall have been elected. 
Senators are required to be twenty-eeve^ yesjs of a^« to have been 
citazens of the United States for ten yeaip, and four years residenta of the 
$tate jiext preceding their election $ and representatives in the otb^r 
insneh Aall have been three years ^^itizenp of the United States and 
vesidents of the State. 

In ilorida, the donatitntioB, adopted in 1889, requires the Governor 
to be thirty years of age, who has jbeea a citizen of the United States 
ten years, and a reeident of the State for five years ; and sepatois and 
17 
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memben are required to have resided atli^ two years preceding Aeir 
election in the State. . 

So in Texas, by the Constitation of 1845," the Governor must be thirty 
years of age, and a resident for three years in the State immediaUly pre- 
ceding his election ; nor is he eligible for more than ..two jof* every tbaae 
terms of office. Senators mast be resident three years and m«[abeEa tv« 
years next preceding their election. 

The Constitution of lowa^ adopted in 1846, provides that no person 
shall be eligible as governor who has not arrived at the age of thirty, 
and been a citizen of the United States and resident of the State' two 
years next preceding his election. Senators must be twenty-five years 
of age, and have resided one year in the State, and the same residence is 
required of representatives. 

Thus one State after another might be referred to, and it wouM appear 
that the precedents of 17T6 are still followed, and that, in this respect, 
there is but little difference between the conditions now imposed and 
those by the statesmen of the Revolution, except so far as property 
qualifications are concerned. Originally, there was but one State, that 
of Pennsylvania, which had no property qualification attached to the 
office of governor, and now there are but few; if any, that have such a quali* 
fication, even among the old thirteen States. 

Though a great diversity of opinion existed in the Convention which 
framed the Constitution, with regard to the choosing of the United States 
Executive, and the senators and members of Congress, the legislaiwe 
ogerdB were at the time and have always been selected in the States by a 
popular vote. Such was, however, not the case generally as to the Staie 
ExecvHve, In most of the States, under the primary constitutions, that 
appointment devolved upon the Legislatures. New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, and some other States, so elected. There were, 
indeed, but few officers then elected by a popular vote in any of the 
States ; and in not a single one did the people elect or appoint the 
judges. 

So, too, nearly all the other officeB, civil and military, were either filled 
by appointments from the executives, or elections by the Legislatures. 

As it regarded the Judiciary, the two branches of the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature elected' them under the Constitution of 1776, and the 
Governor and Council appointed under that of 1788. In Massachusetts, 
the Governor, by and with the advice and consent of the Executive 
Council, made the appointments. In New York, the Governor appointed 
by and with the advice and consent of a Council of Senators. In New 
Jersey, the Legislature chose them ; in Pennsylvania, the Governor and 
Council; in Delaware, the Governor and Assembly; in Maryland, the 
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6oT/er&oraird-*P<mtiei]'; in Yirgimaf the Ltglflfotare on joint ballot; in 
]7orih and ^oqth Oarolinar ^^^ Georgii^ the same. 

Being thus chosen in all the- States, as most of the other officers were, 
tbe Co&vention which formed the Federal Oonstitation was not likely to 
adopt a dlfforent poliej for the Oenoral Government. It was, however, 
a^ E^hjeet full of difficnlty and embarrassment, as the debates plainly 
show. In «the. sketch of a Constitution prepared by Colonel Hamilton, 
and read by him to the Convention, he proposed that the Ezecntive 
Bhonld have '' the sole appointment of the heads or chief officers of the 
departments of finance, war and foreign affairs," and to haye the appoint 
ment of all other officers^ '* subject to the approbation or rejection of the 
Senate." 5 ElUoWs Deb., 205. The draft- submitted by Charles Pinck- 
ney proposed to give to the Senate the appointment of ** ambassadors 
and other ministers to foreign nations, and judges of the Supreme court," 
and that the President should " nominate and, with the consent of the 
Senate, appoint all other officers." lUd. 130. Mr. Patterson's plan, 
which had been concerted by delegates from Kew York, Connecticut, 
New Jersey and Delaware, and was offered as a counter proposition to 
the plan the Convention had infprmally agreed to, proposed that tiiie 
judges should be appointed by the Executive, and also all federal officers 
not otherwise provided for. Ibid. 192. Various other propositions were 
submitted, but the Convention at last agreed upon the provision now in 
the Constitution with great unanimity. 

Mr. Bandolph's plan was that the judges should be elected by Con- 
gress. Mr. Wilson led off in opposition to this mode of appointment 
He said " experience showed the impropriety of such appointments by 
numeroi}S bodies. Intrigue, partiality, and concealment, were the neces- 
sary consequences. A principal reason for unity in tbe Executive was, 
that officers might be appointed by a single responsible person." 
Mr. Butledge was not " disposed to grant so great a power to any single 
person." Dr. Franklin *' wished such other modes suggested as might 
occur to other gentlemen," and '' related a Scotch mode, in which the 
nomination proceeded from the lawyers, who always selected the ablest 
of the profession, to get rid of him, and share his practice among them- 
selves." Mr. Madison expressed his dislike " to the election of the judges 
by the Legislature, or any numerous body ;" but he " was not satisfied 
with referring the appointment to the Executive." He hinted that it 
might be given to the Senate, and moved that the appcdntmeTit by the 
Legislature be stricken out and a blank left, which was agreed to. 
5 Elliott^s Deb,, 156. When the subject was resumed, Mr. Pinckney and 
Mr. Sherman moved to reinsert the words previously stricken out. 
Mr. Madison *' objected to an appointment by the whole Legislature." 
He said '* many of them are incompetent judges of the requisite qoalifica- 
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tiont. 13i«7 vera too ameb iftflaenatd by tfielr pflurtfaiHli^' The eatid!- 
date was present who had a taleit for bushiesa in the legisibliTe iiekU* 
who hadt perbapg, aBsiited iffDOfmnt members ia basiness of l^eir o^wn," 
Ac., " wovlit withoat any of the esaentiil qwilfieatioiis Ibr an eirposiior 
of the lawB, pretail otot a competitor not having these r^ommendaltioiiB, 
bat possessed of ererj nebessaiy qnalificatioii.'' He proposed, th^reiore, 
that the Senate riidnld elect them, and his motion was agreed lio nern, con. 
6 Emu^ Deb., 188. 

Sabseqnent to this decision^ when the aiAject ag»n came niiAer con- 
sideration, Mr. €^odiam " snggested tliat the Jndgee be appointed by the 
ExeentiTe, with tiie advice a&d consent of the second branch, in the mode 
prescribed by the Constitadon of Massachasetts.^' Mr. Wikon tbon^ht 
it his dnty to tnovc; in the first instance, ** that the jnd^ be appointed 
by tiie Execative,'' which was seconded by OonTemeiir Morris. Lal^er 
Martin ** was strennoiM for an iapp<nntment by the second branch," and 
Boger Sherman " ooncatred in the observations of Mr. Martin.'' Mr. 
Mason thonght there were ^'tasnperable objections'' to giving "the itp- 
poitttment to liie Execative.^' Mr. Oorham said: '^As the ExecotlYe 
will be responsible, in point of character at least, for a jadicioas and 
falthfal disdiarge of hts trust, he win be careldl to look throngh all the 
States for proper characters;" that ^'pnblic bodies feel no personal re- 
sponnibiMty, and give fbll play to intrigue and cabal ;" and be referred 
to Rhode Island as a "fall Qlastration of the hisensibility to character 
produced by a paiH^icipation of nnmbers In disbon<M*able meadares, and 
of the length to which a public body tnay carry Wickedness and cabal." 
Mr. Madison "suggested that the Judges might be appointed by the 
Executive, with the ooncurrence of one-third at lea»t of the second 
branch." Mr. Shentan ^was'clearty for an election by the Senate.^' 
Mr. Baiid(dph jH'eferred the Senate. Mr. Bedford " thought there wera 
solid reasons against leaving the appomtment to the ExecutiTe." On 
the question of giving the appointments to the Executive, MassaehuBetta 
and Pennsylvania voted in the affirmative, and six of the other States in 
the negative ; and on the question of the President, by and with the* ad^ 
vice and consent of the Senate, making the {^ointments, Ifossachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, voted in the affirmative, and Cou- 
becticut, Delaware, North and South Oarolina in the negativo, the mem- 
bers from <j|«orgia being absent Ibid., a28. Finally, it was agreed, how- 
ever, to give to the Executive the appointment of ''ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls. Judges of the Supreme courts and all other 
Officers," to be oonfibrmed by the Senate, whose appointments were not 
otherwise provided for. 

How far 12ie State governments have been improved by modem inno- 
vatioas may well be questioned. South Carolina is now tte only State 
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in wbicb^ike l@zeeiitiv« n pot cbosen bj a popular vote ; aad tbe cbange, 
in tbis refjpect, is generally regarded as an improvement. Bat tbe 
cbange made in many of tbe States in tbe manner of selecting judges is a 
mooted point, and it is by no means certain tbat tbe cbaracter of tbe 
Jndici%^ baab^en improved. In arguing tbe case of Groves, eL aZ., v. 
ShmghJLer, l>efore tbe United States Sapr^ne court, Henry Clay is re- 
ported to bave used tbe following emphatic language, showing what were 
bis views as to tbis modern cbange of State polity : " I hope never to live 
in fk State where tbe judges are elected, and where tbe period for wbicb 
they bold their offices is limited, so that elections are conatantly reonr- 
ring." Peters, vol. xv,, p, 486. 

In many of the States, tbis important trust of patronage still is deemed 
safest where the primary constitutions lodged it. In Maipe, tbe judges 
are still appointed by tbe Gbvemor, by and with tbe advice and consent 
of tbe Council ; in Massachusetts, the same ; so in New Hampshire ; In 
Vermont, they are chosen by the Legislature ; in ConneeticRt, tiie same ; 
so in Yirginia and some other States ; in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Wisconsin and other States, they are however now elected by tbe people. 

But few of tbe dvil or military officers are now appointed by&e 
Eicecative, or elected by tbe Legislature, in any of the States. Nearly 
all are now ebosen by a popular vote. Mr. Warner thinks *' liberty has 
no concern in tbe matter, beyond the choice of the two legislative 
houses;*' because ^to control tbe head, is to control tbe body," and 
that it is *^ enough for the people, at all events, to hav« both tbe Legis- 
lature and the Chief Executive directly dependent on their votes.^' 
Thougb tbis may be all true, and though tbe primary mode may bave, as 
be says, *' saved the people trouble," and it may bave ^ promoted their 
interests, without a particle of danger to liberty in any quarter," it is no 
less true that the people now generally prefer to have tbe exercise of tbis 
power in their own hands, and that they have thus far shown themselves 
abundantly able to discbarge it. But having assumed it in the States, it 
by no meiAS follows tbat th^ should exercise it under tbe Oeneral Go- 
vernment, as the Free German Associations now wish to do. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



TEBK AND TIKUBB OF OITICK. 



The tenns and tenures of office, as agreed npon by the framers of i\t 
Federal Oonstitntion, and which are deemed so unreasonable by the re- 
formers of the present day, were as follows : That the President "shall 
hold his office during the term of four years ;" that senators shall be 
chosen for six years, and '' the House of Representatives shall he com- 
posed of members chosen every second year ;" and that *' the judges, 
both of t^e Supreme and Inferior courts, shall hold their offices duriog 
good behavior." 

This result was arrived at after a full discussion of the various plans 
proposed. Edmund Randolph, in the scheme submitted by him, fixed no 
definite term for the Executive, nor for senators. The latter, he pro- 
posed should ** hold their offices for a term sufficient to insure their inde- 
pendency," and the judges ''during good behavior." Charles Pinck- 
ney's plan fixed no definite tenure for the Executive, Senate or House 
of Representatives, but also proposed that the judges should hold their 
offices "during good behavior." The flan proposed by Mr. Patterson, 
as a substitute for Mr. Randolph's, also favored a life-tenure for the 
judges. Col. Hamilton, in his paper, which he read to the Convention 
as embodying his views as to the form that the Constitution should assume, 
proposed that the Executive, senators and judges, should hold their 
offices " during good behavior," and the members of the House of Re- 
presentatives for three years ; and in a speech made by him, reviewing 
the plans submitted by Messrs. Randolph and Patterson, he spoke as 
follows : 

This view of the subjaet almost led him to despair that a republican gOTenunent 
could be established over so great an extent. He was sensible, at the same time, that 
it would be unwise to propose one of any other form. In his priyate opinion, he bad no 
scruple in declaring, supported as he was by the opinion of so many of the wise and 
good, that the British government was the best in the world ; and he doubted much 
whether any thing short of it would do in America. He hoped gentlemen of different 
opinions would bear with him in this, and begged them to recollect the change of opin- 
ion on this subject which had taken place, and was still going on. It was once thought 
that the power of Congress was amply sufficient to secure the end of this institution. 
The error was now seen by every one. The members most tenacious of republicanism, 
he observed, were as loud as any in declaiming against the vices of democracy. 

Let one branch of the Legislature hold then* places for life, or at least during good 
behavior. Let the Executive, also, be for life. He appealed to the feehngs of the mem- 
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heti ^OMal| wlMtller a tran of,Meyeii y^«n «i«ul4iiidqoe Ike sacriileeg of private aflain 
which an acceptance of public triwt would require, so as to insure the services of the 
best citizens. On this^ plan, we should have in the Senate a permanent will, a weighty 
interest, 'whidi .would answer essential purposes. But is this a republican government ? 
it will be asked. Yes, if all die magistrates are appointed and vacancies are filled by 
dier peoj>le, or a process of election originating with the people. He was sensible th<t 
4»n Executive, o^^istituted as he propoeed, would have in &ct but little of the power and 
kidependeoce that might be necessary. On the other plan, of appointing him for seven 
jean, he thought the Executive ought to have but little power. He would be ambitiousi 
with the means of making creatures, and as the object of his ambition would be to 
prolong his power, it is probable that, in case of war he would avail himself of the emer- 
gency, to evade or refuse a degradation from his place. An Executive for life has not 
thi» motive for forgetting his fidelity, and will therefore be a safer depository of power. 
It vriU be objected, probably, that such an Eleeutive wovild be an ekeiive monarch, and 
will give birth to the tumults which characteiize that form of government. He would 
reply, that monarch is an indefinite term. It marks not either the degree or duration of 
power. If this Executive magistrate would be a monarch for life, the other proposed 
by the report firom the Committee of the Whole would be a monarch for seven years. 
The circumstance of being elective was also applicable to both, k had been observed, 
by judicious writers, that elective monarchies would be the best if they could be 
guarded against the tumults excited by the ambition and intrigues of competitors. He 
was not sure that tumults were an insuperable evil. He thought this character 
of dective monarchies had been token rather from particular cases than from general 
principles. The election of Roman Emperors was made by the army» In Poland, 
the election is made by great rival princes, with independent power, and ample 
means of raising commotions. In the German empire, the appointment is made by 
the electors and princes, who have equal motives and means for exciting cabals and 
parties. Might not such a mode of election be devised, among ourselves, as will defend 
the community against these defects in any dangerous degree 1 Having made these ob- 
servations, he would read to the committee a sketch of a plan which he should prefer 
to either of those under consideration. He was aware that it went beyond the ideas 
of most members. But will such a plan be adopted out of doors 1 In return he would 
ask, will the people adopt the other plan 1 At present, they will adopt neither. But 
he sees the Union dissolving, or already dissolved — he sees evils operating in the States 
which must soon cure the people of their fondness for democracies — ^he sees that a great 
progress has been already made, and is still going on in the public mind. He thinks, 
therefore, that the people will in time be unshackled from their prejudices, and whenever 
that happens, they will themselves not be satisfied at stopping where the plan of Mr. 
Randolph would place them, but be ready to go as &r at least as he proposes. He did 
not mean to ofier the paper he had sketched as a proposition to that committee. It was 
meant only to give a more correct view of his ideas, and to suggest the amendments 
which he should probably propose to the plan of Mr. Randolph, in the proper stages of 
its future discussion. 5 ElUoWs Debates, 203. 

When that part of Mr. Randolph's resolution relating to the tenure of 
the Executive came under consideration, Mr. Wilson moved " that the 
blank for the time of duration should be filled with three years," observing, 
at the same time, that he preferred this short period on the supposition 
that a re-eligibilitj would bo provided for. Mr. Pincknej moved for 
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Boren years. Sfr. Bherman was for three yeftrt^, And tgiAifit tlie 4d«tiAtf^ 
of rotation, as throwing ont of office the men best qualified to execute it8 
duties. Mr. Mason was for seven years at least, and for prohibitiii^f a 
re-eligibility, as the best expedient, both for preventing the effect of « 
iftlse complaisance on the side of the LegislatBre towaords unfit charaot^^a, 
end a temptation on the dde of the ExeentiTe to intvigoe with the Le^g» 
kkttire for a reappointment Mr. Bedford was strongly opposed ta m 
long a term as seven years. He begged the committee to consider wlmt 
the situation of the country would be, in case the first magistrate should 
be saddled on it for such a period, and it should be found on trial that he 
did not possess the qualifications ascribed to him, or should lose them 
after his appoiAtment An impeachment, he said, would be no cure fosr 
this evil, to ifcD inpeachfiiettt woald teBch misfeasanee only, not iaea- 
paeitj. He was fbr a triennial eleetion, and for an ineligibility after a 
period of hind yiears. On the question for seven years — New York, 
Kew Jersey, Pennsylvania^ Delaware, Virginia, aye, 5; Connectical; 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia^ no, 4 ; Massachusetts^ divided. 
5 EUio(t'9 Deb,, 142. 
^absequently the following discussion look f^aoe c^^ 

Ht, McCItttg ttoved to strike otit "" seven yenfB," and Insert ** dnrin^ good behavior.'' 
^y strikittg Out the words d«diiding him not tb-eligihle, he Wfts ptlit in & position that 
Would keep hiia dependeht forever on the Legislature ; atad he conceived the indepei^ 
denbe of the ISxecUtive to be equally essential with th&t of the Judiciaiy department 

Mir. Gouvemeur Morris seconded the motion. He expiressed gteat pleasure in hearing 
it. This was the way to get a good government. His fear that so valuable an ingre- 
dient would not be attained had led him to take the part he had done. He was indif- 
ferent how the {Jxeculive should be chosen, provided he held his place by this tenttte. 

Mr. Broome highly approved the motion. It obviated all his difficulties. 

Mr. Sherman considered such a tetoure as by no means safe 6i admissible. As thb 
Executive magistrate is not re-eligible, he will be on good behavior as &r as win be 
necessary. If he behaves well, he will be continued ; if odierwise, displaced, On a su<i- 
ceedtng election. 

Mr. Madisoii. If It be essential to the preservation of liberty that the legislative, exe- 
cutive, and judiciary powers be separate, it is essential to a maintenance of the separa- 
tion that they should be independent of each other. The Cxecutive could not be 
independent of the Legislature, if dependent on the pleasure of that branch for a 
reappointment 

• •••••••• 

Whether the plan proposed by the motion was a proper otie, was another question, 
as it depended on the practicability of instituting a tribunal for impeachments as certain 
and as adequate in the one case as in the other. Om the other han4 respect fat the 
mover entitled his proposition to a fair hearing and discussion, until a less objectionable 
expedient should be applied for guarding against a dangerous union of the legislative 
and executive departments. 

Col. Mason. This motion was made some time ago, and negatived by a very large 
majority. He. tmsted that U would be again negatived. It would be impossible to 
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^hRaib ^h vohMM^dmt, hi midi « mnn^ isto iiAjtei'it I* « prop«r tritl ; iaid pnhapt 
•till mora impoflnble to eom^ lo high an ofiender, holding hie office by «tich t tenwey 
to cobaiit to a ttial. He conndeMd tti Executive daifaig good behavior as a tofter same 
only fox an Executive for lii^ ; and that &e next would be an easy step to hereditary 
monarchy. If the motion should finally succeed, he might himself live to see such a 
revolution. Tf he did not, it was probable his children or grandchildren would. He 
trusted thei« w«re law mett in that House who wished for it No State, he was sUtOy 
l*d 80 frr revalted from repul^eaA principlea, as to have the hiast bim in its 6voiw 

Ifr. Mid^Km was not apprehensive of being thought to &var any step towards 
Moaanliju The real ol^jeet with him was to prevent its introduction. Experience had 
proved a tendency in our government to throw all power into legislative vortex. The 
Executives of the States are in general little more than ciphers ; the Legislatures omni* 
potent If no effectual check be devised for restraining the instability and encroach- 
ments of the latter, a revolution of some kind or other would be inevitable. The pre- 
servation of republican government, therefore, required some expedient for that purpose^ 
hut required evidently, at the same time, that, in devising it, the genuine principles of 
that form should be kept in view. ^ 

Mr. Gouvemeur Morris was as little a firiend to monarchy as any gentleman. He 
concurred in the opinion, that the way to keep out monarchical government was 
to establish such a republican government as would make the people happy, and pre- 
vent a desire of change. 

Dr. McClurg was not so much afraid of the shadow of monarchy as to be unwilling 
to approach it ; nor so wedded to republican government as not to be sensible of the 
tyrannies that had been and may be exercised under that form. It was an essential 
olgect with him to make the Executive independent of the Legislature ; and the only 
mode left for effecting it after the vote destroying his eligibility a second time, was to 
appoint him during good behavior. 

On the question for inserting <' during good behavior," in place of ** seven years," 
(with a re-eligibility,) it passed in the negative. 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, aye, 4 ; Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, no, 6. 

On the motion to strike out ** seven years," it passed in the negative. 

Massadiusotts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, North Carolina, aye, 4 ; Connecticut, New 
i«ney, Maiyknd, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, no, 6. ElUoU^s Deb., vol. v., 325. 

On the question, « Shall the Executive continue for seven years V* it was negatived 
by the following vote :-<- 

Connecticut, South Carolina, Georgia, aye, 3 ; New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, no, 6 ; Massachusetts, North Carolina, divided. 

Mr. King was afraid we should shorten the term too much. Mr. Gouvemeur Morris 
was for a short term in order to avoid impeachments, which would be otherwise neces- 
sary. Mr. Butler was against the frequency of elections. Georgii and South Carolina 
were too distant to send electors often. Mr. Ellsworth was for six years. If the elections 
be too frequent the EKeentive wJU not be firm <»ioiigh* There must be duties which will 
make him unpopular for the moment There will he oui§ as well am int. His adminis- 
tration, therefore, will be attacked and misrepresented. Mr. Williamson was for six 
years. The expense will he considerable, and ought not to be unnecessarily repeated. 
If the elections are too frequent, the best men will not undertdLe the service, and thosli 
of an inferior character will be liable to be corrupted. 

On the queiftion for ail yaara-^Massadiusetts, Oontwelficut, New i«rsey, PenntylviP 
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nia, Muyltn^ Viiginui, North CwroliiMk* Soolh Cwoiwa, Qmo>xp»^9^9f 9$ ,pelawmre» no. 
6 EiUoit's DcK 939. 

Afterward!, on motion of CoL Mason, it was agreed «Tliat th^ KxecutiTe be 
appointed for seven years, and be ineligible a seccmd time/' Ibidf 369. 

The subject was subseqaentlj referred to a Committee, which reported 
in fayor of a term of foar years, and that was finally adopted. 

The tenore of Senators was at first fixed at seven years, which, was 
opposed by Roger Sherman, who preferred fire years, and by Mr. Pieie^, 
who was in favor of three years. Messrs. Randolph and Ms^dison eea* 
tinned the discussion as follows : 

Mr. Randolph was for the term of seven years. The democratic licentiousness of the 
State Legislatares proved the necessity of a firm Senate. The object of this second 
branch is to control the democratic branch of the National Legislature. If it be not a firm 
body, the other branch, being more numerous, and coming immediately from the people, 
will overwhelm it . The Senate of Maryland, constituted on like principles, had been 
scarcely able to stem the popular torrent No*mi8chief can be apprehended, as the con- 
currence of the other branch, and in some measure of the Executive, will in all cases be 
necessary. A firmness and independence may be the more necessary, also, in this 
branch, as it ought to gUard the Constitution against encroachments of the Executive, 
who will be apt to form combinations with the dexkiagogues of the popular branch. 

Mr. Madison considered seven years as a term by no means too long. What we wished 
was, to give to the government that stability which was everywhere called for, and whi^ 
the enemies of the republican form alleged to be inconsistent with its nature. He was not 
afraid of giving too much stability by the term of seven years. His fear was, that the 
popular branch would still be too great an overmatch for it. It was to be much lamented 
that we had so little direct experience to guide us. The Constitution of Maryland was the 
only one that bore any analogy to this part of the plan. In no instance had the Senate of 
Maryland created just suspicions of danger from it In some instances, perhaps, it may 
have erred by yielding to the House of Delegates. In every instance- of their opposition to 
the measures of the House of Delegates, they had had with them the suffrages of the 
most enlightened and impartial people of the other States, as well as their own. In the 
States where the Senates were chosen in the same manner as the other branches of the 
Legislature, and held their seats for four years, the institution was found to be no cheek 
whatever against the instabilities of the other branches. He conceived it to be of great 
importance that a stable and firm government, organized in the tepublican form, should 
be held out to the people. If this be not done ; and the people be left to judge of this 
species of government by the operations of the defective systems under which they now 
live, it is much to be feared the time is not distant, when, in universal disgust, they 
will renounce the blessing which they have purchased at so dear a rate, and be ready for 
any change that may be proposed to them, fi BUtoWi Debates, 186. 

On the question for seven years as the term for senators, eight Stated 
gave their votes in the affirmative, Connecticut against it, and Massachu- 
setts and New York were divided. 6 Ibid,, 187. When the subject after- 
wards again came under consideration, Mr. Oorham suggested "four 
years, one-fourth to be elected every year." Mr. Randolph "supported 
the idea of rotation as favorable to the wisdom and stabi)ity of the corps, 
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which might posiib^ be ywa]« sitlNuag.and aiding the Execnttye." Mr. 
WilliamsoQ 'f suggested six jean/' and Mr. Sherman seconded it. Mr. 
Read " proposed thai they should hold their offices during good behavior," 
which was seconded by Robert Morris. Gen. Pinckney favored four 
' jearsi. Seven years were stricken out, seven States voting therefor, and 
three, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Virginia, against it, Maryland being 
divided. Sooo^ssive motions for six and then five years were negatived 
l^ a tie vote, when Mr. Gorham '' moved to fill the blank with six years, 
one-third of the members to go oat every second year," which was seconded 
by Mr. Wilson. Gen. Pinckney opposed it, and Mr. Read moved nine 
years, though he "still preferred during good behavior, but being little 
supported in that idea, he was willing to take the longest term that could 
be obtained," which motion was seconded by Mr. Broome, when the 
following debate took place : — 

Mr. Madison. In order to judge of the form to be given to this institution, it will be 
proper to take a liew of the ends to be served by it. These were— first, to protect the 
people against, their rulers ; secondly, to protect the people against the transient impres- 
sions into which they themselves might be led. A people deliberating in a temperate 
moment, and with the experience of other nations before them, on the plan of govern- 
ment most likely to secure their happiness, would first be aware, that those charged 
with the public happiness might betray their trust An obvious precaution against 
the danger would be, to divide the trust between difieient bodies of men, who might 
watdi and check each other. In this they would be governed by the same ptudence 
which has prevailed in organizing the subordinate departments of government, where aU 
business liable to abuses is made to pass through separate hands, the one being a check 
upon the other. It would next occur to such a people, that they themselves were liable 
to temporary errors, through want of information as to their true interest, and that 
men chosen for a short term, and employed but a small portion of that in public afiairs, 
might err from the same cause. This reflection would naturally suggest, that the government 
be so constituted as that one of its branches might have an opportunity of acquiring a 
competent knowledge of the public interests. Another reflection equally becoming a 
people on such an occasion, would be, that they themselves, as well as a numerous body 
of repiesentatives, were liable to err, also, from fickleness and passion. A necessary 
fence against this danger would be, to select a portion of enlightened citizens, whose 
limited number and firmness, might seasonably interpose against impetuous counsels. 
It ought, finally, to occur to a people deliberating on a government for themselves, that, 
as different interests necessarily result fipom the liberty meant to be secured, the major 
interest might, under sudden impulses, be tempted to commit injustice on the minority. 
In all civilized countries the people fidl into dififerent classes, having a real or supposed 
diflference of interests. There will be creditors and debtors; farmers, merchants and 
manufacturers. There will be, particularly, the distinction of rich and poor. It was true, 
as had been observed, (by Mr. Pinckney,) we had not among ps those hereditary dis- 
tinctions of rank which were a great source of the contests in the ancient governments, 
as well as the modem States of Europe; nor those extremes of WMlth or poverty which 
characterize the latter. We cannot, however, be regarded, even at tfais time, as one 
homogeneous mass, in which every thing that afiects a part wiU affect in the same man- 
ner the whole. In framing a system which we wish to last for ages, we should not loan 
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sigiit of the dumgw nUA •gm will pnbdMoew i^» immaMof ^piliiiM wiB oftteceiiity 
iocnaae the prop^tioii of tiiow wbowlll kbor mndet wfi Um kwdihiiw of lif^aad wcroUy agii 
Ibr a mora equal diitrilmtion of its bleiaiiiga. TboM may in time outnambtr those w.Uo art 
plaoed abo?e the feeling of indigence. According to the equal laws of suflrage, the power 
will slide into the hands of the former. No agrarian attempts have yet been- made in this 
country ; but symptoms of a loTeling spirit, as we have understood, have suificisntly appeared, 
in a certain quarter, to give notice of the future danger. How is this danger to be guavied 
against, on the repnbiiean piineiples ; howie the danger, in all eaaesof intefeirtad oonditiaaa,. 
to oppress the minority, to be guarded againetl Among other means, by die establiehiiM^I. » 
of a body, in the goremmenty sufficiently respectable fi>r its wisdom and virtue* to «jd» 
in inch emeigeacies, the preponderance of justice, by throwing its weight into that 
•cale. Such being the objects of the second branch in the proposed government, bio 
thought a considerable duration ought to be given to it He did not conceive that the 
term of nine years could threaten any real danger; but, in pursuing his particular ideas 
on the subject, he should requira the long term allowed to the second brandi should not 
commence till such a period of life as would render a perpetual dBsqualiiicatioa to be 
re-eleeted, little inconvenient, oifber in a publie or private view* Ho observed, tha^ as 
it wee more Aatt probable we were now digesting a plan which, in its operation, would 
decide forever the iate of republican goveinmen^ we ought not only to provide eveiy 
guard le liberty that its piesenratiim coqld require, but be equally careful to suj^y the 
delBcIs v^ttdi our own experience had particulariy pointed out 

Mr. Shennan* Qovemment is instituted lor thoae who live under it It onghV 
therefore, to be so eenstituted as not to be dangerous to their libertiea. The mqt^ 
permanen<7 xi has, the wonse, if it be a bad govemment Frequent elections are no* 
oessary to preserve the good behavior of nilers* They also tend to give permanency to 
the government, by preserving that good behavior, because it insures their re-electioQ« 
In Connecticut elections have been frequent, yet great stability and uniformity, both 
as to persons and measures, have been ejrperienced from its original establishment to tbo 
present timo^a period of more Ihan a hundred and thirty years. He wished to have 
provision made for steadiness and wisdom, in the syatem to be adopted ; but he thoi;^ght 
six, or four years, would be sufficient He should be content with either. 

Mr. Read vrished it to be observed, by the small States, that it was their interest that 
vre should become one people as much as possible: the State attachments should be ex- 
tinguished as much as possible ; that the 3enate should be so constituted as to have the 
foelmgs of citizens of the whole* 

Mr. HamiUon. He did not mean to enter particularly into the subject He con* 
cunred with Mr. Madison in thinking we were now to decide forever the fate of repub- 
lican govmmment; and that if we did not give to that form due stability and wisdom, it 
woi^ be disgraced and lost «mong ourselves, disgraced and lost to mankind forever. 
He acknowledged himself not to think fovorably of republican government ; but ad- 
dteased his namarks to thoae who did think fovoraUy of it in order to prevail on them to 
tone to their govfimment as high m possible. He prnfossed himself to be as zealous an 
advocate for liberty ae any man whatever j and trusted he shouhl be ae willing a martyr 
to it, though he differed ee to the form in which it was most eligible. He concurred, 
also, in the gnneral obKitatiaos of Mr* Madison on the subject, which might be sup- 
ported by othem if it were neoessaiy* It was certainly true, that nothing like an equa- 
lity of property existed ; that an inequality would exiat as long as liberty existed, and 
that it wonld unavoidably result from that very liberty itself This inequality of pro- 
perty ccsstitnted the great and fundamental distinction in society. When the tribu- 
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Hbud |x>W9 hafl I«v9lie4l^ btmtnUij httntn^paipUi/mi uk^ pkbeiam, wliat Ibllowed ? 
The difitiBetioik l>9twefB rich aqd poor was lubBtitoted. He meant not, however, to 
•lAlaige OB the euliject He voae principally to len^arky that Mr. Sherman seemed not to 
reeoUect that one branch of the proposed government was so formed as to render it 
particularly the gnardiana of the poorer orden of citizens; nox to have adverted to the 
* tme c^nsev of the aUbility which had heea exemplified in OonnecticBt Under the 
British system, aa well as the federal, many of the great powvrs apprataining to g^ 
venunent — ^particularly all those relating to foreign nations— w«re not in the hande of 
ti»e fo^emment there. Their internal afiaira, abo, were extreme^ simple, owing to 
awidiy causes, many of which were peealiar to that country. Of lute ibe govemoMnt 
had entirely given way to the people, and had in fact suspended many of ita ordinaiy 
functions, in order to prevent those turbulent scenes which had appeared elsewhere. He 
ai^s Mr. 'Sherman, t^hether the dttfte, at this time, dare impose and collect a tax on 
tiie people ! To Iheae -eansea, and not to the frBtueBfcy of electkms, Ihe effect, aa ftr as 
it existed, ought to be chiefly luKf&ed. 

Mr. Gexxy wiahed we cmld be united in bvi IdBsae coaaamteg a pennaMnt gorem- 
menu All aun at the same end, but there are great dififorencea as to the neana. One 
drcamstanoe, he thought, should be carefully attended to. There were not one thou- 
aandth part of our fellow-citizens who were not against every approach towards mon- 
ftrchy, — will they ever agree to a plan which seems to make such an approadi ? The 
Convaiition ought to be extremely cautious in what they hold out to the people. Wfaat- 
evet pAui mvy be proposed will be eii^ttsed with warmth by many, out of respect to 
the ^sasttt it prooeeda fkom, aa well aa from an approbation of the piab Itadt JUid 
if the plan ahouid be of aach a nature aa to rouae a tiolent oppoattion, lA ia easy to JEbraaeo 
that discord and confuaion will ensue; and it is even possible that we may become a 
prey to foreign poVera. He did not deny the position of Mr. Madison, that the minority 
will generally violate justice when they have an interest in so doing ; but did not think 
fhere was any such temptation in this country. Our aituatton was ^Kfferent fit>m that 
df Great Brftain ; «nd the great body of lands yet to be parcelled oat and aettied, woiM 
Tary mudi prolong the di^Rtrenoe. Kotwithltanding &e symptoms «f injustice which had 
Budked many of our puUic councils^ they had not proceeded so far as not to leave bopea 
that there would be a auffident sense of justice and virtue for tho purpose of govern* 
meat He admitted the evils arising firom a frequency of elections, and would agree to 
give the Senate a duration of four or five years. A longer term would defeat itself. It 
never would be adopted by the people. 

Mr. WSson did not mean to repeat what had fallen fVom others, Mt would add an 
observation or two which he believed had not yet been suggested. Every nation may 
be vegarded in two relati(»is»--*first, to its own citizens ; eacondly, to foreign nations. 
It is, ^bereforo, not cmly liable to ananfay and tyranny within, but haa ware to avoid* 
aad treaties to obtain from abroad. The Senate will probably foe the depository of the 
powers concerning the latter objects. It ouglrt therefore to be made respectable in 
the eyes of foreign nations. The true reason why Great Britain has not yet listened to 
a commercial treaty with us, has been because she had no confidence in the stability 
or efficacy df our government. Nine years, with a rotation, Will provide these desirable 
qualities, and give our government an advantage in tiiis irespeet over monarchy itself 
In a moittKhy, imueh must alwaya depend on the temper of ^e man. In such a body, 
tbe personal character will be lost in the politics!. He would add another observation. 
The popular objection against appointing any public body for a long term, was, that it 
might, by gradual encroachments, prolong itself first into a body for life, and finallv 
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become an hereditery one. It woqM be a latialaetofy answer to fliif olf eetion, (hat, «• one- 
tliird would go oat triennially, there would be alwaja tiiree firinona holding plaoea 
from nneqaal times, and consequently acting under the influence of dtfforent views and 
different impulses. 

On the question for nine years, one-third to go out triennially,— 

PennsyWania, Delaware, Virginia — aye, 3 ; Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
New York, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia — ^no, 8. 

On the question for six years, one-third to go out biennially, — 

Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Yirginia, Nerth 
Carolina — aye, 7; New York, New Jersey, South Carolina, Georgia-<-no, 4. 5 EiUotfs 
Debate$, 243. 

Modem reform has not made as great an innoyation upon the jadicial 
tennre, as it has npon the mode and manner of choosing judges. In 
many of the States the judges of the Supreme court still hold their offi- 
ces "during good behavior." Such is the case in Maine, New Hampshire 
and Connecticut, but not beyond the age of seventy years ; in Massa- 
chusetts, Virginia, Delaware, North and South Carolina, Kentucky ,. Flo- 
rida, and some other States, the judicial tenure still is ** during good 
behavior." In Rhode Island it is practically the same, the judges hold- 
ing their offices until removed by a resolution of both houses of the Le- 
gislature. In Pennsylvania, the Supreme judges hold their offices for 
fifteen years, and those of the Common Pleas for ten years ; in Missouri 
and Tennessee, the Supreme judges have a tenure of twelve years ; in 
Louisiana and Arkansas, eight years ; in Indiana and Michigan, seven 
years ; in New Jersey, Mississippi, Alabama, Iowa and Texas, six years ; 
in Georgia, three years ; and in Vermont, one year. In the six New 
England States, the executive and legislative branches are elected annu- 
ally. In New York, Ohio, Texas, Michigan, Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, North and South Carolina, and several other States, the 
executive term of office is two years ; in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, In- 
diana, and some other States, three years ; and in Florida^ Iowa, Louis- 
iana, Kentucky, Missouri, and some others, four years. In some of the 
States, the senators are chosen to serve four years, in some three, and in 
some two, and in a number of th^ States the senators and represen- 
tatives are chosen biennially. The landmarks of the primary Constitu- 
tions of the old thirteen States are thus still preserved ; and our State 
governments, formed by the public men of the present day, are repttb- 
lican in their structure, and not democracies, without qualifications and 
restrictions, in which the people rule without regard to form, law or order. 

By the first regular Constitution of New Hampshire, the Governor 
And Senate were to be chosen annually, but judges were to hold their 
offices "during good behavior." In Massachusetts just the same. In 
New York, the Governor's term was fixed at three years, that of senators 
at four, and the judicial tenure was by good behavior determinable at 
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the age of sitty. ' In New Jersey, the Governor and Senate were to be 
annually chosen, and the term of the judges was to be seven years. In 
Pennsylvania, the Governor's term was one year, senators were to hold 
for three ye^rs, judges for seven. In Delaware, the Governor's term was 
three years, that of senators three, and that of the judges during good 
behavior. In Maryland, the Governor held for one year only, senators 
for five, and judges (as also the attorney general) during good behavior. 
In Virginia, the Governor was chosen for three years, the Senate for one, 
and judges held for life or good behavior. In North Carolina, the 
terms of the Governor and senators were one year only, those of the 
judges during good behavior. In South Carolina, the Governor and 
both houses of the Legislature were appointed biennially, the judges 
during good behavior. By the Georgia Constitution, the Governor and 
Senate were to hold for one year, but the tenure of the judicial office 
was not specified in that instrument. In brief, three governors held for 
three years each, one for two and the rest for one ; there was one sena- 
torial term of five years, one of four, two of three, one of two, and six 
of but one ; fmd of the eleven regularly formed States, eight put their 
judges upon a tenure of good behavior, two gave them terms of seven 
years, and as to the remaining one, the Constitution is inexplicit. So 
that we may feirly say the sentiment of the country was divided between 
one and three years, as regarded the proper term for a chief magistrate, 
between one and five for the senatorial office ; while in reference to 
judges it was nearly unanimous in favor of life-terms, with a tenure 
of good behavior. 

When the term for members of the House of Representatives came to 
be considered, Messrs. Sherman and Ellsworth moved to fill the blank 
with the words every year. Mr. Rutledge proposed every two years. 
Mr. Jenifer proposed every three years, " observing that the two great 
frequency of elections rendered the people indifferent to them, and made 
the best unwilling to engage in so precarious a service.'' The following 
discussion then followed between Messrs. Madison and Gerry : 

Mr. Madison seconded the motion for three years. Instability is one of the great vices 
of our republics to be remedied. Three years wfll be necessary, in a government so 
extensive, for members to form any knowledge of the various interests of the States to 
which they do not belong, and of which they can know but little from the situation and 
affairs of their own. One year will be almost consumed in preparing for and travelling 
to and from the seat of national business. 

Mr. Gerry. The people of New £ngland will never give up the point of annual 
elections. They know of the transition made in England from triennial to septen- 
nial elections, and will consider such an innovation here as a prelude to a like usurpa- 
tion. He considered annual elections as the only defence of the people against tyranny. 
He was as much against a triennial house as against an hereditary Executive. 

Mr. Madison observed, that, if the opinions of the people were to be our guide, it 
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would be difficult to ny what course we ouyht to talie. No oofinber pf tb* Cqnyvaf&ta 
ooold My what the opinions of his constituents were at this time ; much less could he 
Mty what they would think, if possessed of the information and light possessed by Ihe 
members here ; and still less, what would be their way of thinking six or twelve months 
hence. We ought to consider wiiat was right, and what was aeeessary im itself for te 
attainment of a proper goYenuneBt A pl«a adjuatod to thia^ idea wii noonraiead 
itselC The zei^pectability of this Convention will give w^ght to tfa«r recomramdatioii 
of it Experience will he eonstimtly urging the adc^tion of it ; aod al} the moat mk- 
lightened and respectable citizens will be its adv'Kates. Should we fell short of the 
necessary and proper point, this influential class of citizens will be tamed against the 
plan, and httle support, hi opposition to them, can be gained to it firom the unreflecting 
multitude. 

If r. Gerry v^>ealed his opinion, that it was neeeasaiy to consider what the people 
woidd appBOve. This had keen the policy of fdl legislaton* If the reasomag (pi Mr. 
Madison) was just, and we euppoaed a lisiited monairdiy the beat ferm in ilself, we ouglit 
to recommend it, though the genius pf the people was decidedly advense to it, apd, hav- 
ing no hweditary distinction* among us, we were destitute of tbe esseEitial niaterifds for 
such an innovation. 

On the question for the triennial election of the first branch, — 

New Teik, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Qeorgia — aye, 
7 ; Maasachusetts, (Mr. King, aye : Mr. <jfOTham, wavering,) Connecticujt, North GanM 
tisa, aomh OfuraUna«^iu>, 4. 6 EUUte^ Vebatea, 183. 

The term thug ag^reed npon was however aubsf quentlj reduced tp 4tP0 
yearHf at wbicb tisM the discossioa w^ resumed, and coirtmg^d «a 
follows ; 

Mr. Rando^h mtfved to strike out « three yean," and insert <*«■» ftmn/' fie mm 
sensible that annual elections were a source of great mischief in the 9totoa» yiQt ilk wm 
the want of such ckefkn against the popular intemperance as were bow ^poeed Aat 
rendered them eo mischievous. He would have preferred annual to luennial, but for 
the extent of the United States, and the inconvenience which would result from them 
to the representatives of the extreme parts of the empire. The people were attached to 
the frequency of electiona. AH the Constitutions of the States, except South Caroima, 
had evtablished annual elections* 

Mr. Diddnson. The idea of annual elections was borrowed irom the ancient usafe 
of England, a eo«ntry much tesa aytennve than ours. He supposed bieimial wcwdd ha 
inconvenient He preferred triennial, and in order to prevent the inconvenience of an 
entire change of the whole number at the same moment, suggested a rotetion by an 
annual election of one-third. 

Mr. Ellsworth was opposed to three years, supposing that even one year was prefer- 
able to two years. The people were fond of frequent elections, and might be safely 
indulged in one branch of the Legislature. He moved for ** one year." 

Mr. Strong seconded and supported the motion. 

Mr. Wilson, being for making the first branch an efiectual representation of the 
people at large, preferred an annual election of it This frequency was most fiimiliar 
and pleasing to the people. It would not be more inconvenient to them than triennial 
elections, as the people in all the States have annual meetings, with which the elector 
of the national representatives might be made to coincide. He did not conceive that H 
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would be iMCMsaf^ foTf the National Legislature to sit constantly ; perhaps not half, 
perhaps not one-fourth,* ot the year. 

Mr. Madison was persuaded that annual elections would be extremely inconvenient, 
and apprehensive that biennial would be too much so; he did not mean inconvenient 
to the electers« but to the representatives. They would have to travel seven or eight 
hundred miles ficfy •the distant parts of the Union, and would probably not be allowed 
even a reimbursement of their expenses. Besides, none of those who wished to be 
re-elected would remain at the seat of government, confiding that their absence would 
not affect diem. The members of Congress had done this with few instances of dis- 
appointment. But as the choice was here to be made by the people themselves, who 
would be much less complaisant to individuals, and much more susceptible of impressions 
from the presence of a rival candidate, it must be supposed that the members from the 
most distaat States would travel backwards and forwards at least as often as the elec- 
tions should be repeated. Much was to be said also, on the time requisite for new mem- 
iten^ {who would always form a Is^rge proportion,) to acquire that knowledge oi the 
affairs of the Statoa in general, wi^KKut which their trust could not be usefully dis- 
chai^d. 

Mr. Shenwan preferxed annual electioas, but would be content with biennial. He 
thought the representatives ought to return home and mix with the people. By re- 
maining at the seat of ^vemmrait they would acquire the habits of the place, which 
ndght diflfer from those of their constituents. 

Col. Mason observed, that the States being differently situated, such a rule ought to 
be formed as would put them as nearly as possible on a level. If elections wore an- 
nual, l3tM Middle States would have a great advantage over the extreme ones. He 
wished them to be biennial, and the rather as in that case they would coindde with the 
periodical elections of South Carolina, as well as of the odier States. 

Col. Hamilton urged the necessity of three years. There ought to be neither too 
much nor too little dependence oa the popular sentiments. Thovchecks in the other 
branches of the government would be but feeble, and would need every auxiliary prin- 
ciple that could be interwoven. The British House of Commons were eleeted septen- 
nially, yet the democratic spirit of the Constitution had not ceased. Trequency of 
elections tended to make the people listless to them, and to facilitate the success of 
littie cabids. This evil was complained of in all the States. In Virginia, it had been 
lately found necessary to foroe the attendance and voting of the people by severe regu- 
latiops. 

On the question for striking out <* three years,'' — 

Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia — aye, 7 ; New York, Delaware, Maryland — ^no, 3 ; New Jersey, divided. 

The motion for « two years'' was then inserted, nem. con. 5 EUioifa Debatett 224. 
18 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

QUALIFICATION OP ELECTOBg. 

The qualification of electors was another subject of serious embarrass- 
ment to the framers of the Federal Constitution. In noticing this subject, 
Mr. Warner expresses himself as follows:— 

It is a naked act, which nothing bnt a Constitution of goyemment can put in any 
man's power, and of which the power cannot even come from thence but upon a trust 
that does not permit it to rest in the receiver as his own. He is, therefore, a trusted 
agent in the whole matter. He fills tm office whidi his country honors him with, not 
ifor his benefit in particular, but for hers in general So that claims to the francht4e sre 
quite out of the question. And the pretence, so often and so childishly uttered in the 
progress of our history, that such and such a maa was entitled to be a voter, or that he 
ought injustice to be one, though not legally qualified, is straogdy futile. 

Well, then, the fathers had a right to do as in their judgment the well-being of the 
country required. And acting on this principle, they gave the franchise of the polls, not 
to everybody, nor to the half, or even a fourth part, of the popular multitude, but only to 
persons answering a particular description, which it was hope'd might include the best 
informed and most virtuous and independent portion of society, while it would shut out 
persons of a less enlightened or less reliable diaracter. 

So thought and acted our revolutionary statesmen, whose republicanism: 
no one can dispute. They were the champions of liberty, but knew that 
a democracy would not necessarily be a free government, and that politi- 
cal liberty can only be preserved by that government in which it is not 
abased. We accordingly find that when Mr. Randolph submitted his pro- 
position, that the people should elect the members of the first branch of the 
National Legislature, a variety of opinions manifested themselves among 
the members who framed the Federal Constitution, as the following account 
of the debate will show : — 

Mr. Sherman opposed the election by the people, insisting that it ought to be by the 
State I«egislatures. The people, he said, immediately, should have as little to do as 
may be about the government. They want information, and are constantly liable to be 
misled. 

Mr. Gerry. The evils we experience flow from the excess of democracy. The peo- 
ple do not want virtue, but are the dupes of pretended patriots. In Massachusetts, it 
had been fully confirmed by experience; that they are daily misled into the most baneful ' 
measures and opinions, by the false reports circulated by designing men, and which no 
one on the spot can refute. One principal evil arises from the want of due provision 
for those employed in the administration of government. It would seem to be a maxim 
of democracy to starve the public servants. He mentioned the popular clamor in Massa- 
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ciMiwttstfbr th^ reduction of salaries, aiKl the attack made on that of the GovemoT, though 
secured by the spirit of the Constitution itself. He had, he said, been too republican here- 
tofore : he Was still, however, republican, but had been taught by experience the danger 
of the levelling spurit 

Mr. Mason argued strongly for an election of the larger branch by the people. H 
was to be &• grafid depository of the democratic principle of the government It was, 
so to speak, to be eur House of Commons. It ought to know and sympathize with every 
part of the community, and ought therefore to be taken, not only from different parts of the 
whole republic, but also from different districts of the larger members of it; which had 
in several instances, particularly in Virginia, different interests and views arising from 
difference of produce, of habits, &c., &c. He admitted that we had been too democratic, 
but was afraid we should incautiously run into the opposite extreme. We ought to 
attend to the rights of every class of the people. He had often wondered at the indif- 
ference of the superior classes of society to this dictate of humanity and policy ; consid* 
ering that, however affluent their circumstances, <it elevated - their situations might be, 
the course of a few years not only might, but certainly* would, distribute their posterity 
throughout the lowest classes of society. Every selfish motive, therefore, every family 
attachment, ought to recommend such a system of policy as would provide no less 
carefully for the rights and happiness of the lowest, than of the highest, order of citizens. 

Mr. Wilson contended strenuously for drawing the most numerous branch of the 
Legislature immediately from the people. He was for raising the federal pyramid to a 
eonsiderable altitude, and for that reason wished to give it as broad a basis as possible. 
No government could long subsist without the confidence of the people. In a republican 
government, this confidence was peculiarly essential. He also thought it wrong to 
increase the weight of the State Legislatures by making them the electors of the National 
Legislature. All interference between the general and local governments should be 
obv&ted as much as possible. On examination, it would be found that the opposition 
of States to federal measures had produced much more from the officers of the States 
than from the people at large. 

Mr. Madison considered the popular election of one branch of the National Legisla- 
tnre as essential to every plan of free government. He observed, that, in some of the 
States, one branch of the Legislature was composed of men already removed from the 
people by an intervening body of electors ; that, if the first branch of the General Legis- 
lature should be elected by the State Legislatures, the second branch elected by the first, 
the Executive by the second together with the first, and other appointments again made 
for subordinate purposes by the Executive, the people would be lost sight of altogether, 
and the necessary sympathy between them and their rulers and ofllcers too little felt. 
He was an advocate for the policy of refining the popular appointments by successive 
filtrations, but thought it might be pushed too far. He wished the expedient to be resorted 
to only in the appointment of the second branch of the Legislature, and in the Executive 
and Judiciary branches of the government He thought, too, that the great fabric to be 
raised would be more stable and durable, if it should rest on the solid foundation of the 
people thejnselves, than if it should. stand merely on the pillars of the Legislatures. 

Mr. Gerry did not like the election by the people. The maxims taken from the 
British Constitution were often fallacious when applied to our situation, which was 
extremely different Exp^ence, he said, had shown that the State Legislatures, drawn 
immediately from the people, did not always possess their confidence. He had no 
objection, however, to an election by the people, if it were so qualified that men of honor 
and character might not be unwilling to be joined in the appointments. He seemed to 
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think Ihe people migiit nominate a certain number, out of whidi tlye State 1 
■hoold be bound to cbooie. 

Mr. Butler thought an election by the people an impracticable, mode. 

On the question for an election of the first branch of the National^Ijegidatnie bj the 
people,— 

Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, Gleorgia-— aye, 
6; New Jersey, South Carolinar— no, 2; Connecticut, Belawan^ divided, fi EUiaWM 
Debater, 184. 

When the subject again came nnder consideration, Gten. Pioekney 
moved ** that the first branch, instead of being elected by the people, 
should be elected in snch manner as the Legislature should direct," 
which was seconded by Luther Martin. Col. Hamilton " considered the 
motion as intended manifestly to transfer the election from the people to 
the State Legislatures, which would essentially TitUte the plan. It 
would increase that State influence which could not be too watdifuUy 
guarded against." Mr. Mason was in favor of an election by the people. 
" Whatever inconvenience may attend the democratic principle, it must 
actuate one part of the government" Mr. Butledge thought '*an 
election by the Le^slature would be more refined than an election imme- 
diately by the people." Mr. Wilson "considered the election of the 
first branch by the people not only as the comer-stone, but as the 
foundation of the fabric." Mr. King took the same view. Oen. Pinck- 
ney's motion was negatived, but four States, Connecticut, Delaware, 
New Jersey, and South Carolina, only voting for it. Ibid,, 223. The 
Committee on detail, which was appointed to prepare and report the 
Constitution in form, reported the first section of article fourth as follows : 
*^ The members of the House of Representatives shall be chosen, every 
second year, by the people of the several States comprehended within this 
Union. TJie qualification of the electors shall be the mms, from time to 
time, as those of the electors, in (he several States, of the most nvfmerous 
branch of their own Legislature.^^ When this section came under con- 
sideration, the following proceedings took place : 

Mr. Gouvemeur Morris moved to strike out the last member of the section, beginning 
with the words, « qualification of electors,'* in order that some other provision might be 
substituted which would restrain the right of euffirage to freeholders. 

Mr. Fitzsimmons seconded the motion. 

Mr. Williamson was opposed to it 

Mr. Wilson. This part of the Report was w^U considered by the Committee, and he 
did not think it* could be changed for the better. It was difficult to form any uniform 
rule of qualifications for all the Slates. Unneoessary innovations, he thought, too, 
should be avoided. It would be very hard and disagreeable f<Mr the eame person, at the 
same time, to vote for representatives in the State Legislature, and to be excluded from 
a vote for those in the National Legislature. 

Mr. Gouvemeur Morris. Such a hardship would be neither great nor nov«l. The 
people are accustomed to it, and not dissatisfied with it, in several of the States. In 
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some, the quafificatloiis are 4i^erent lor the choice of the Goyernor and of the repre- 
sentatives; in others, for diflerent Houses of the Legislature. Another objection 
.against the dauaa, as it stands, is, that it makes the qualifications of the National 
Legislature depepd on die will of the States, which he thought not proper. 

Mr. Ellsworth thought the 'qualifications of the electors stood on the most proper foot- 
ing. The right of sufirage was a tender point, and strongly guarded by most of the 
State Constitutions. The people will not readily subscribe to the National Constitution, 
if it should subject them to be disfranchised. The States are the best judges of the cir- 
cumstances and temper of their '>wn people. 

GoL Mason. The force of habit is certainly not attended to by those gentlemen who 
wish for innovations on this point. Eight or nine States have extended the right of 
sufirage beyond the freeholders. What will the people there say, if they should be dis» 
franchised ? A power to alter the qualifications would be a dangerous power in the 
hands of the Legislature. 

Mr. Butler. There is no right of whieh the people are more jeitfous than that of 
sujffirage. Abridgments of it tend to the same revolution as in Holland, where they have 
at length thrown all power into the bands of the Senates, who fill up vacancies them- 
selves, and form a rank aristocracy. 

Mr. Dickinson had a very difi*erent idea of the tendency of vesting the right of 
sufirage in the freeholders of the country. He considered them as the best guardians 
of liberty ; and the restriction of the right to them as a necessary defence against the 
dangerous influence of those multitudes, without property 'and without principle, with 
which our country, like all others, will in time abound. As to the unpopularity of the 
innovation, it was, in his opinion, chimerical. The great mass of our citizens is com- 
posed at this time of freeholders, and will be pleased with it 

Mr. Ellsworth. How shall the freehold be defined 1 Ought not every man who 
pays a tax, to vote for the representative who is to levy and dispose of his money t 
Shall the wealthy merchants and manufacturers, who will bear a full share of the public 
burdens, be not allowed a voice in the imposition of them 1 Taxation and represen- 
tation ought to go together. 

Mr. Gouvemeur Morris, ^e had long learned not to be the dupe of words. The 
sound of aristocracy, therefore, had no efie<^t upon him. It was the thing, not the name, 
to which he was opposed ; and one of his principal objections to the Constitution, as it 
is now before us, is, that it threatens the country with an aristocracy. The aristocracy 
will grow out of the House of Representatives. Give the votes to people who have no 
property, and they will sell them to the rich, who will be able to buy them. We should 
not confine our attention to the present moment The time is not distant when this 
country will abound with mechanics and manufocturers, who will receive their bread 
from their employers. Will such men be the secure and faithfril guardians of liberty t 
Will they be the impregnable barrier against aristocracy ? He was as little duped by 
the association of the words, <* taxation and representation.'* The man who does not 
give his vote fireely, is not represented. It is the man who dictates the vote. Children 
do not vote. Why ? Because they want prudence ; because tbey have no will of their 
own. The ignorant and the dependent can be as little trusted with the public interest. 
He did not conceive the difficulty of defining ** freeholders'' to be insuperable; still less 
that the restriction could be unpopular. Nine-tenths of the people are at the present 
freeholders, and these will certainly be pleased with it As to merchants, dec., if they 
have wealth, and value the right, they can acquire it If not, they don't deserve it 
CoL Mason. We all feel too strongly the remains of ancient prejudices, and view 
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things too much through a British medium. A freehold is the qualificatfon in England, 
and hence it is imagined to he the only proper one. , .The tilie idaa, in his opinion, was. 
that every man having evidence of attachment to, and permanent common interest with, 
the society, ought to share in all its rights and privileges. Was this qualification 
restrained to freeholders 1 Does no other kind of property but land evidenoe a com- 
mon interest in the proprietor 1 Does nothing besides property mark a permanent 
attachment 1 Ought the merchant, the moneyed man, the parent oi a number of 
children whose fortunes are to be pursued in his own country, to be viewed as suspicious 
characters, and unworthy to be trusted with the common rights of their feliow-citizeiis 1 

Mr. Madison. The right of sufirage is certainly one of the fundamental articles of 
republican government, and ought not to be left to be regulated by the Legislature. A 
gradual abridgment of this right has been the mode in which aristocracies have been 
built on the ruins of popular forms. Whether the constitutional qualification ought to 
be a freehold, would with him depend much on the probable reception such a change 
would meet with in the States where the right was now exercised by every description 
of people. Ill several of the States, a freehold was now the qualification. Viewing 
the subject on its merits alone, the freeholders of the country would be the safest depo- 
sitories of republican liberty. In future times, a great majority of the people will not 
only be without landed, but any other sort of property. These will.either combine, under 
the influence of their common situation* — in which case the rights of property and the 
public liberty will not be secure in their hands,— or, what is more probable, they will 
become the tools of opulence and ambition ; in which case, there will be equal danger 
on another side. The example of England has been misconceived, (by CoL Mason.) 
A very small proportion of the representatives are there chosen by freeholders. The 
greatest part are chosen by the cities and boroughs, in many of which the qualification 
of suffrage is as low aa it is in any one of the United States ; and it was in the bor- 
oughs and cities, rather than the egunties, that bribery most prevailed and the influence 
of the crown on elections was most dangerously exerted. 

Br. Franklin. It is of great consequence that we should not depress the virtue and 
public spirit of our own common people, of which they displayed a great deal 
during the war, and which contributed principally to the ^tvorable issue of it He re- 
lated the honorable refusal of the American seamen, who were carried in great num* 
bers into the British prisons during the war, to redeem themselves from misery » 
or to seek their fortunes, by enteruig on board the ships of the enemies to their country : 
contrasting their patriotism with a contemporary instance, in which the British seamen, 
made prisoners by the Americans, readily entered on the ships of the latter, on being 
promised a share of the prizes that might be made out oflheir own country. This 
proceeded, he said, from the different manner in which the common people were treated 
in America and Great Britain. He did not think that the elected had any right, in any 
case, to narrow the privileges of electors. He quoted, as arbitrary, the British statute 
setting forth the danger of tumultuous meetings, and, under that pretext, narrowing the 
right of suffrage to persons having freeholds of a certain value; observing, that* this 
statute was soon followed by another, under the succeeding parliament, subjecting the 
people who had no votes to peculiar labor and hardships. He was persuaded, also, that 
such a restriction as was proposed would give great uneasiness in the populous Stales. 
The sons of a substantial farmer not being themselves freeholders, would not be pleased 
at being disfranchised, and there are a great many persons of that description. 

Mr. Mercer. The Constitution is objectionable in many points, but in none more 
than the present. He objected to the footing on which the qualification was put, but 
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pftTtieQlaTly-to fhe mode pf election by the people. The ptople cannot Imow and jadge 
qif the character of candidates. The woftt possible choice will be made'.' He quoted 
the ease of .the Senate in Virginia, as. an example in point The people in towns can unite 
their Tdtes in faror of one favorite, and by that means always prevail over the people of 
tiie^ country, who, being dispersed, will scatter their votes among a variety of candidates. 
'Mr. Rtftledge thought the idea of restraining the right of suffrage to the freeholders a 
¥ery unadvised one. It would create division among the people, and make enemies of 
all those who should be excluded. - 

On Ae question for striking out, as moved by Mr. Gouvemeur Morris, from the word 
^- qualification'' to the end of the third article, — 

Delaware — aye, 1 ; New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina — ^no, 7 ; Maryland, divided ; Georgia, not 
present 6 Bllwtfe, p, 385. 

Mr. Mercer expressed his dislike of the whole plan, and hii opuxton that it never 
could succeed. 

Mr. Gorham. He had never seen any inconvenience from allowing such as were not 
freeholders to vote, though it had long been tried. The elections in Philadelphia, New 
Tork, and Boston, where the merchants and mechanics vote, are lit least as good as 
those made by freeholders only. The case in England was not accurately stated yes- 
terday, (by Mr. Madison.) The cities and large towns are not the seat of crown influence 
and corruption. These prevail in -the boroughs, and not on account of the right which 
those who were not freeholders had to vote, but of the smallness of the number who 
▼Dte. The people have been long accustomed to this right in various parts of America, 
and will never aUow it to be abridged. - We must consult their rooted prejudices, if we 
expect their concurrence in our propositions. 

Mr. Mercer did not object so much to an election by the people at large, including 
sQch as were not freeholders, as to their being left to make their choice without any 
guidance. He hmted that candidates ought to be nominated by the State Legislatures. 

On the question for agreeing to Article 4, sect 1, it passed, nem. eon, 5 Elliott's D«- 
bateSyp.ZSB. 

The Convention baying thus agreed upon the qnalifications reqaisite 
for electors, the inquiry next arises what were those qualifications, at 
that time, in the respective States ? An answer to which cannot be 
better given than in the following remarks of Mr. Warner, in the Ame- 
riean Beview : 

There was some variety in the arrangements of the different States upon the subject 
They were uniform in principle, however, with not more than one exception that I know 
of, in a point of consequence. The age of competency for voting was fixed at twenty- 
one years. Not that younger persons might not often be possessed of the requisite 
knowledge and judgment for that purpose, but because the majority of minors would 
not be likely to possess them, and a general rule was necessary. The condition of a 
short local residence was imposed, say from six to twelve months — not that persons 
from b«^oud the county iine would in all cases be deficient in intelligence and trusts, 
worthiness for the duty, but because it was thought best in general that they should 
know and be known in the neighborhood. And what is more remarkable, there was a 
further condition added, to the effect that every elector must have a stake in the county 
(and for the most part it must be within the county where he used his privflege) in the 
shape of property. Generally speaking, this stake must be a freehold, though the 
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tlternatioii of penonal Mteto wm deemed adminible in itmM plaeet. . Willi IIm «ii^ 
exception, I believe, of Penntylvania, thy whole Union wm of one mind m to Hue chap 
ncteristic circumstance, of holding a property quoHfiattion indiapenaalije. Even 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, under their colonial charters, concurred in it The amounts 
specified were different in different places, and each Bute had iU own form of woidn 
to express the intent I have not the New Hampshire Constitution of 1783 now before 
me. In Massachusetts, the rule was, « a freehold estate within the commonweidtfa, oC 
the annual income of three pounds, or any estate of the value of sixty pounds;" in New 
York, it was ^ a fireehold of 'the value of twenty pounds within the county," or a lease- 
hold ^ of the yearly value of forty shillings," provided the voter should also « have been 
rated and actually paid taxes to the State." In New Jersey, ^ fifty pounds fMrodamation. 
money" was to be the measure of competency. In Pennsylvania, to have paid taxe* 
was enough, « provided always that the tons of Jiruholdert riiould be allowed to vote« 
although they had not paid taxes." This was shaving dose. By the Constituti(m of 
Maryland it was declared, '< that every man having property in, a common interest 
with, and attachment to the community, ought to have a right of suffrage ;" which right 
was thereupon given fo actual reddentsi « having freeholds of five acres of land ill 
their respective counties," or possessing '* property in the State above the value of thirty 
pounds ;" connected with a county residence ** of one whole year next preceding the 
election," in which they might claim a suffitige. Virginia is understood to have agreed 
in practice with the other States, but the Constitution merely says the right of suffirage 
is '^ to remain as at present," and I have not found the law containmg the particuiarsi 
In North Carolina, the vote for senators depended on <* a freehold of fifty acres of 
laud," while as to members of the other house no similar rule existed. In South Ca- 
rolina, ** every free white man, who acknowledged the being of a God, and believed in 
a future state of rewards and punishments," and who also <* had a freehold of at least 
fifty acres of land, or a town lot, and had been legally seized and possessed of the same 
for six months previous to the election" when he claimed his franchise, ^ or had paid a 
tax the preceding year, or was taxable the pre«ent year, at least six months previous to 
such election, in a sum equal to the tax on fifty acres of land," was held a duly quali<> 
fied elector. And in Greorgia, a man was such an elector, who was of lawfal age and 
had resided six months in the State, provided he was ** possessed, in his own right, of 
ten pounds value, and liable to pay tax in the State, or who was of any mechanical 
trade." Such are all the facts of the case in this aspect of it 

If not mistaken, a freehold qualification for electors for either branch 
of the Soath Carolina Legislature is still required, and it is probably the 
only State now in which that qualification is nncotiditioDally required ; 
but in all the States there are still certain conditions annexed to the right 
of voting for members of the State Legislature. 

In Rhode Island, the suffrage is vested in all native citizens of the 
United States, who have resided in the State two years, and in the town 
in which they propose to vote six months, and who have been registered 
in the town clerk's office seven days before the election, and paid within 
one year a tax of one dollar ; all naturalized cUizenB are required, in 
addition to the preceding qualifications, to possess real estate in the place 
they wish to vote, worth $134 over all incumbrances, or which rents for 
$7 per annum. 
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* In N^w Hampshire, a tax qualification is required. So in Massachu- 
setts, and a residence of one year in the State, and six months in the 
place the vote is offered. 

In Gonnecticat, a voter is required to have gained a settlement in the 
State, to have resided six months preceding the election in the town, 
and to have a freehold of the yearly value of $t in the State ; or shall 
have performed military duty for one year next preceding, or shall have 
paid a tax within the year, and shall sustain a good moral character. 

In Yermont, one year's residence, and a ** quiet and peaceable beha* 
vior" is required. 

In New Jersey, one year's residence in the State, and five months in 
the place the vote is offered, is required. 

In Pennsylvania, a residence of one year in the State, ten days before 
the election in the place the vote is offered, and the payment of a tax 
within two years, which shall have been assessed at least ten days pre* 
vious to the election. • 

So in the southern States. In Virginia, by the Constitntioo of 1851, 
a residence of two years in the State,' and one year in the county, city or 
town, is required ; in South Carolina, a residence of two years in the 
State, and having been possessed of a freehold of fifty acres of land, or 
a town lot, at least six months before the election, or, not having such 
freehold or town lot, having been a resident in the election district six 
months, and paid a tax the preceding year of three shillings ; in Oeorgia, 
a residence of six months and the payment of tax ; in Louisiana, two years' 
residence, but no naturalized citizen can vote until two ye»rs after he 
becomes a citizen ; in Kentucky, one year's residence, and the payment 
of tax ; and so in all of them, with but little variation in the terms. 

In the western States, one year's residence, and in some of them less, is 
the only qualification, except, perhaps, Ohio, which requires the payment 
of a tax. 

It may, therefore, be justly assumed, as Chancellor Kent states, that 
the House of Representatives of the United States represents the whole 
body of the American people. 1 KerWs CommeTitaries, 229. Certainly 
it does — all who have an interest in the government, and whom the Slates 
deem proper persons to exercise the elective franchise. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

BASIS or BEPRESENTATIOK. 

Makt other proTisions might be referred to; bnt enongh have already 
been noticed to show the complex structure of the United States Govern- 
ment, as compared with a simple and pure democracy. It may, however, 
not be oat of place yet to refer to the compromise in regard to the repre- 
sentation of the States in the Senate, and the basis of representation in 
the House of Representatives, now so frequently found fault with, asad 
complained of, but without which the Constitution could have never been 
formed, nor the Union established. It was the vexed quesiioriy which 
caused more anxious deliberation and discussi<fn, and was attended with 
more embarrassment, than any other subject ; and a brief view of the deli- 
berations of the Convention in relation to it will explain the reasons for 
the compromise finally agreed upon, as well as the danger now to be 
apprehended from any attempt to disturb it. 

The second resolution of the series proposed by Mr. Randolph was in 
these words : " That the rights of suffrage In the National Legislature 
ought to be proportioned to the qnotas of contribution, or to the number 
of free inhabitants, as the one or the other rule may seem best in different 
cases." This Col. Hamilton moved to amend, by making it read : " That 
the rights of suffrage in the National Legislatere ought to be propor- 
tioned to the number of free inhabitants." Mr. Madison then mo^ed, 
" that the equality of suffrage, established by the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, ought not to prevail in the National Legislature, and that an equal 
ratio of representation ought to be substituted," which was seconded by 
Gouvemeur Morris, " and being generally relished, would have been agreed 
to," but for the interposition of Mr. Read of Delaware, as will appear 
from the following extract from the proceedings : 

" Mr. Read moved that the whole clause relating to the. point of representation be 
postponed ; reminding the committee that the deputies from Delaware were restrained 
by their commission from assenting to any change of the rule of suffrage ; and in case 
such a change should be fixed on, it might become their duty to retire from the Conven- 
tion. Mr. Gouvemeur Morris observed, that the valuable assistance of those members 
could not be lost without real concern ; and that so early a proof of discord in the Con- 
vention, as the secession of a State, would add* much to the regret ; that the change 
proposed was, however, so fundamental an article in a National Crovemment, that it 
could not be dispensed with. Mr. Madison observed, that, whatever reason might have 
existed for the equality of suf&age when the Union was a federal one among sovereign 
States, it must cease when a National Government should be put into the place. In 
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the ^Nrmer case, the wAm fit Congreas depended so much for their effieaey on the eo* 
of^bmtion of- the States, thlRt these had a weight, both within and without CoogrMs, 
nearly ia proportion tQ their extent and importance. In the latter case, as the acts of 
the General Government would take effect without the intervention of the State Legis- 
latures, a vote ftom a smtU* State would have the same efficacy and importance as a 
Tote fiom a large one, and there was the same reason for diflforent numbers of representa- 
tives from different States, as from counties of different extents within particular States. 
He euggested, as an expedient for at once taking the sense of the members on this pointy 
and saving the Delaware deputies from embarrassment, that the questiofi should be 
taken in committee, and the clause on report to the House, be postponed without a ques- 
tion there. This, however, did not appear to satisfy Mr. Read. By several it was 
observed, that no just construction of the act of Delaware could require or justify a 
secession of her deputies, even if the resolution were to be carried through the House 
as well as the committee. It was finally agreed, however, that the dause should be 
postponed, it being understood that, in the event, the proposed change of representa- 
tion would certainly be agreed to, no objection or difficulty being started from any 
other quarter than from Delaware. 5 ElUoii's Dtb*t 135. 
« 
When the subject was resamed, Judge Brearly and Mr. Patterson, 
both from New Jersey, led off in speeches against the proyision, and 
declared their uncompromising and irreconcilable hostility to it. 

Judge Brearly said he "was sorry that any question on this point was brought Into 
view. It had been much agitated in Congress at the time of forming the Confedera- 
tion, and was then rightly settled, by allowing to each sovereign State an equal vote. 
Otherwise, the smaller States must have been destroyed instead of being saved. The 
substitution of a ijatio, he admitted, carried fairness on the &ce of it : but, on a deeper 
examination, was unfair and unjust. Judging of the disparity of the States by the 
quota of Congress, Virginia would have sixteen votes, and Georgia but one. A like 
proportion to the others will make the whole number ninety. There will be three large 
States, and ten small ones. The large States, by which he meant Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia, will carry every thing before them." <' When the proposition 
ibr destroying the equality of votes came forward, he was astonished, be was alarmed. 
Is it fair, then, it will be asked, that Georgia should have an equal vote with Virginia 1 
He would not say it was — what remedy, then T One only ; that a map of the United 
States be spread out, that all the existing boundaries be erased, and that a new partition 
of the whole be made into thirteen equal parts." 

Mr. Patterson followed him in a similar strain, and concluded thus : 
<* New Jersey will never confederate on the plan before the committee. She would 

be swallowed up. He had rather submit to a monarch, to a despot* than to such a fate. 

He would not only oppose the plan here, but, on his return home, do every thing in his 

power to defeat it there." 

The following discussion then ensued : — 

Mr. Wilson hoped, if the Confederacy should be dissolved, that a majority — ^nay, 
a minwity of the States would unite for their safety. He entered elaborately into the 
defence of a proportional representation, stating, for his first position, that, as all 
authority was derived from the people, equal numbers of people ought to have an equal 
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number of repmiMitetitM, atid diiRrent nimiben of peopio, dtfeMOt nwiib^n of lepn 
■entttites. This prindple bad been improperly violated m Ihe Coniedenition, owin^ 4o 
tbe urgent drcumstancee of the times. ••••#• 

Repreeentatives of different districts ought elearij to hold the same proporti<m to eaeh 
other, as their respective constituents hold to ead& other. If the small States will not 
confederate oa this plan, Pennsylvania, and he presumed some other States^ wooid not 
confederate en any other. We have be^ told that each State being sovereign, all are 
equal. So each man is naturally a sovereign over himself; and all men are therefore na- 
turally equal. Can he retain this equality when he becomes a member of dvil govern- 
ment t He cannot As little can a sovereign State, when it becomes a member of the 
Federal Government. If New Jersey will not part with her sovereignty, it is vain to 
talk of government A new partition of the States is desirable, but evidently and to- 
tally impracticable. 

Mr. Sherman proposed, &at the proportion of suffrage in the first branch should be 
according to the respective numbers of free inhabitants; and that in the second 
branch, or Senate, e4ch State should have one v6te and no more. He said, as die 
States would remain possessed of certain individual rights, each Slate ought to be able 
to protect itself; otherwise, a few large States will rule the rest The House of Lords 
in England, he observed, had certain particular rights under the Constitution, and 
hence they have an equal vote in the House of Commons, that they may be able to de- 
fend their rights. 

Mr. Rutledge proposed, that the proportion of sufirage in the first branch should be 
according to the quotas of contribution. The justice of this rule, he said, could not 
be contested. 

Mr. Butler urged the same idea; adding, that money was power; and that (he 
States ought to have weight in the government in proportion to their wealth. 

Mr. King and Mr. Wilson, in order to bring the question to ^ point, moved, *< that 
the right of sufirage in the first branch of the National Legislature ought not to be 
according to the rale established in the Articles of Confederation ; but according to 
some equitable ratio of representation." The clause, so far as it related to sufirage in 
the first branch, was postponed, in order to consider this motion. [In the printed 
Journal, Mr. Rutledge is named as the seconder of the motion.] 

Mr. Dickinson contended for the actual contributions of the States, as the rule of 
their representation and suffrage in the first branch ; by thus connecting the interests of the 
States with their duty, the latter would be sure to be performed. 

Mr. King remarked, that it was uncertain what mode might be used in levying a 
national revenue ; but that it was probable imposts would be one source of it If the 
actual contributions were to be the rule, the non-importing States, as Connecticut and 
New Jersey, would be in a sad condition indeed. It might so happen that they would 
have no representation. This situation of particular States had always been one 
powerful argument in fevor of the five per cent, impost 

The question being abont to be pat, Dr. Franklin said he had thrown 
his ideas of the matter on a paper ; which Mr. Wilson read to the Com- 
mittee in the words following : — 

Mr. Chairman : It has givett me great pleasure to observe, that till this point— the 
proportion of representation-^'-eame before us, our debates were carried on with great 
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«:oolQieM juid temper. . If anj lliiog ef a eentnvy kind hat on tliif occtaion appealed, 
I bdpe it will not be repeated ; for we are eent bene to eomuU, not to contend* 

« But, aii^ in the prdaent mode of .TOting by States, it ia equally in the power of the 
leaeer States to swallow up the*greater; and this is mathematically demonstrable. Sup, 
poae, fin example, that seven smaller States bad each three members in the House, and 
the six larger to have, one with another, six members ; and that, upon a queatioa, iwo 
membeis of each small State should be in the affirmative, and one in the negative, they 
would make, affirmatives, fourteen ; negatives, seven ; and that all the larger States 
ahould be unanimously in the negative, they would make, negatives, thirtynnx ; in all, 
affirmatives, fourteen ; ncigatives, forty-three. 

" It is, then, apparent, that the fourteen carry the question against the forty-three, and 
the minority overpowers the majority, contrary to the OMmmoo prance of asaemblies in 
all countries and ages. 

*< The greater States, sir, are naturally as nnwOling to have their property left in the 
disposition of the smaller, as the smaller are to have Aeirs in the disposition of the 
greater. An honorable gentlemen has, to avoid this difficulty, hinted a proposition of 
equalizing the States. It appears to me an equitable one, and I should, for my own 
part, not be ageinst such a measure, if it might be found practicable. Formerly, indeed, 
when almost every province had a different constitution,— some with greater, others 
with fewer privileges, — ^it was of importance to the borderers, when their boundaries 
were contested, whether by running the division lines, they were placed on one side or 
the other. At present, when such differences are done away, it is less material. The 
hiterests of a State are made up of the interests of its individual members. If they are 
not injured, the State is not uijured. Small States are more easily well and happily 
governed than large ones. I^ therefore, in such an equal division, it should be found 
necessary to diminish Pennsylvania, I should not be averse to the giving a part of it 
to New Jersey, and another to Delaware. But as there would probably be considerable 
difficult in adjusting such a division, and, however equally made at first, it would be 
continually varying by the augmentation of inhabitants in some States, and their fixed 
proportion in others, and thence frequently occasion new divisions; I beg leave to 
^poee, for the consideration of the committee, another mode, which appears to me to 
be as equitable, more easily carried into practice, and more permanent in its nature. 

« Let the weakest State say what proportion of money or force it }b able and willing to 
furnish for the general purposes of the Union ; 

** Let all the others oblige themselves to (umish each an equal proportion ; 

« The whole of these joint supplies to be absolutely in (he disposition of Congress ; 

** The Congress, in this case, to be composed of an equal number of delegates from 
eadi State; 

*< Afler their decisions to be by the majority of individual voting ; 

« If these joint and eqnal supplies should^ on particular occasions, not be sufficient, 
let Congress make requisitions on the richer and more powerful States for further aids, 
to be voluntarily afforded, leaving to each Stato the right of .considering the necessity 
and utility of the aid desired, and of giving more or less, as it should be found proper. 

** This mode is not new — ^it was formerly practiced with success by the British gov- 
emment with respect to Ireland and the colonies. We sometimes gave even more than 
they expected, or thought just to accept ; and, in the last war, carried on while we were 
united, they gave us back in five years a million sterling. We should probably have 
continued such voluntary contributions, whenever the occasions appeared to require 
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them, for the oonntaoa goo^ of the empuitf. It vras not tilt they -chose to foitie ns, and . 
to deprive im of the merit and pleasure of Yoltintai^ conttibtrtions,'that we revised and 
resisted. These contrihutions, however, were to be disposed of at the pleasare o^ a 
government in which we had no representative. I ■ am, therefore, persuaded, that' they 
will not be refused to one in which the representation shall be equal. * 

** My learned colleague (Mr. Wilson) h«s already mentioned, that th« present me^od 
of voting by States was submitted to originally by Congress under a conviction of its im- 
propriety, inequality, and injustice. This appears in the words of the resolution. It Is 
of the sixth of September, 1774. The words are,— 

<< < Reiohed, That, m determining questions in this Congress, eadi colony or province 
shall have one vote ; the Congress not being pooseased of, or at present able to procure, 
materials for ascertaining the importance of each colony.' " 

On the question for agreeing to Mr. King's and Mr. Wilson's motion, it passed in the 
affirmative. 

Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Virgmta, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia — aye, 7; New York, New Jersey, Betaware — ^no, 8; Maryland, divided. 5 EU 
Kotfs Debatea 179. 

When the subject was subseqaently resumed, Lntber Martin spoke at 
great length, contending that the General Government ought to be 
formed for the States, and not for individuals. Messrs. Lansing and 
Dayton moved to strike out the word not, so that the article should read 
- ** that the right of suffrage in the first branch ought to be according to 
the rule established by the Confederation," when a very long and able 
discussion ensued, from which the following is extracted : 

Mr. Williamson thought that, if any political truth could be grounded on mathema- 
tical demonstration, it was, that, if the States* were equally sovereign now, nhd parted 
with equal proportions of sovereignty, they would remain equally sovereign. He 
could not comprehend how the smaller States would be injm^d in that case, and wished 
some gentlemen would vouchsafe a solution of it. He observed that the small States, 
if they had a plurality of votes, would have an interest in throwing the burdens off 
their own shoulders on those of the large ones. He begged that the expected addition 
of new States from the westward might be taken in view. They would be smaH States ; 
they would be poor States ; they would be unable to pay in proportion to their numbers, 
their distance from market rendering the produce of their labor less valuable; they would 
consequently be tempted to combine for the purpose of laying burdens on eomttierce sihd 
consumption, which would foil with greater weight on the old States. 

Mr. Madison said, he was much disposed to concur in any expedient, not incoDfsist^ 
ent with fundamental principles, that could remove the difficulty concerning the rule 
of representation. But he could neither be convinced that the rule contended for Was 
just, nor that it was necessary for the safety of the small States against the large ones. 
That it was just, had been conceded by Mr. Brearly and Mr. Patterson themselves 
The expedient proposed by them was a new partition of the territory of the United 
States. The fallacy of the reasoning drawn from the equality of sovereign States, in 
the formation of compacts, lay in confounding mere treaties, in which were specified 
certain duties to which the parties w^re to be bound, and certain rotes by which their 
subjects were to be reciprocally governed in their intercourse, with a compact by which 
an authority was created paramount to the parties, and making laws for the govern, 
mcnt of them. •••••••• 
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Why ai» ootmlMi^f ik* saniB Stste* rcf reMoted m proportiffti of &eir nambers ? ts 
it beeaflse the repre^entatiTes are chosen by tiie people themselves 1 80 will he tlie 
lepresentatiTes ^ io the National Legislature* - Is it because the larger have more at 
stake than the smdlert The ease will be the same with the larger and smaller States. 
Is it because the laws are to operate immediately on theii* persons and property. 
The same is the case, in some degree, as the Articles of Confederation stand ; the same 
will be the case, in a far greater degree, under the plan proposed to be substituted. In 
tine cases of captures, of piracies, and of offenders in a federal army, the property and 
persons of individuals depend on the laws of Congress. By the plan proposed, a com- 
plete power of taxation — the highest prerogative of supremacy — is proposed to be vested 
in the National Ck»vernment Many other powers are added, which assimilate it to the 
government of individual States. • • • In a "wotd, the two extremes before us 
are a perfect separation, and a perfect incorporation of the thirteen States. In the first 
case, they would be independent nations, subject to no law bat the law of nations. In 
the last, they would be mere counties of one entire republic, subject to one common law. 
In the first case, the smaller States would have every thing to fear from the larger. In 
the last, they would have nothing to fear. The true policy of the small States, there- 
fore, lies in promoting those principles, and that form of government which will most 
appioximate the States to the condition of counties. Another consideration may be 
added. If the General Government be feeble, the larger States, distrusting its contin- 
uance, and foreseeing that their importance and security may depend on their own 
flize and strength, will never submit to a partition. Give to the General Government 
attfficient energy and permanency, and you remove the objection. Gradual partitions 
of the large and junctions of the small States will be facilitated, and time may efifect 
that equalization which is wished for by the small States now, but can never be accom- 
plished at once. 

Mr. Wilson. The leading argument of those who contend for equalitjr of votes among 
the States, is, that the States, as such, being equal, and being represented, not as districts 
of individuals, but in their political and corporate capacities, are entitled to an equality of 
aulfra^e. AccordiBg to this mode of reasoning, the representation of the boroughs in 
England, which has been allowed on all hands to be the rotten part of the Constitution, 
ii perfectly, right and proper. They are, like the States, represented- in their corporate 
capacity ; like the States, therefore, they are entitled to equal voices — Old Sarum to as 
many as London. And, instead of the injury supposed hitherto to bedone to London, 
the true gi^ound of complaint lies with Old Sarum : for London, instead of two, which 
is her proper share, sends four representativeB to Parliament. 

Mr. Sherman. The question is, not what rights naturally belong to man, but how 
they may be most equally and effectually guarded in society. And if some give up more 
than others, in order to obtain this end, there can be no room for complaint To do 
otherwise, to require an equal concession from all, if it would ereate danger to the righta 
of some, would be sacrificing the end to the means. The rich man who enters into 
society aloi^g with the poor man gives up more than the poor man, yet, with an equal 
vote, he is equally safe. Were he to have more votes than the poor man^ in proportion 
to his superior stake, the rights of the poor man would immediately cease to be secure. 
This consideration prevailed when the Articles of Confederatton wero formed. 

Dr. Johnson. The controversy must be endless whilst gentlemen differ in the 
grounds of their arguments : those on one side considering the States as districts of peo- 
ple composing one. political society, those on the other considering them as so many 
political societies. , The fact is, that the States do exist as societies, and a government 
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M to be formed fu them in their pditical eepecaty, m nwil «• l»r flie indindBtU OMi- 
poeing them. Does it Dot peem to ibUow, that if the 3t»tec» m iiicb» are to ezitt. th^ 
miMt^be enned with some power of sioif-delenoe 1 This is ihe idet of Golf MBn/ask who 
e{)peers to have looked to the bottom of this matter. * Besides the arietoccatie and otbtear 
interests, wtiich ought to have the means of defending themselves, the States have their 
interests as such, and are equally entitled to like means. On the whole, b^ thought that 
as, in some respects, the States are to be considered in their political capacity^ and» in 
others, Ba districts of individual citixens, the two ideas embraced on ditferent aidea. 
Instead of being opposed to each other, ought to be combined — that in one tomch tbe 
people ought to be represented, and in the lOher, the StaUg* 

Mr. Gorham. The States, as now confederated, have no doubt a right to refiue to 
be consolidated, or to be fermed into any new system. But he wished the small States, 
which seemed most rea(^ to object, to consider which are to give up most, they or the 
larger ones. He conceived that a rupture of the Union would be an event unhappy for 
all ; but surely the large States would be least unahle to take care of themselves, and to 
make connections with one another. The weaker, therefore, were most interested in 
establishing some general system for maintaining order, li, among individuals coca- 
posed partly of weak and partly strong, the former most need the protection of lawr 
and government, the case is exactly the same with weak and powerful States. What 
would be the situation of Delaware, (for tl&ese things, he found, mi^ be spoken out, 
and it might as well be done at first as last,) what would be the situation of Delaware 
in case of the separation of the States 1 Would she not be at the mercy of Pennsylva- 
nia 1 Would not her true interest lie in being consolidated with her, and ought she net 
now wish for such a union with Pennsylvania, under one government, as wtU put it ovt. 
of the power «f Penn^Ivania to oppress her 1 JKothing can be more ideal than the dan- 
ger apprehended by the States firom their being formed into one nation. * * * On the 
whole, he considered a union of the States aa necessary to. their happiness, and a fixm 
general government as necessary to their union. He should consider it his duty, if his 
colleagues viewed the matter in the same light he did, to stay hece as long as any other 
State would remain with them, in order to agree on some plan that could, with pro- 
priety, be recommended to the people. 

Mr. Ellsworth did not de^Mur. He still trusted that some good plan of government 
would be devised and adopted. 

Mr. Read. He should have no objection to the system if it wei« truly national, but tC 
has too much of a federal mixtbre in it. The little States, he thought, bad not much to 
fear. He suspected that the large States felt their want of energy, and wished for a 
general government to supply the defect. Massachusetts was evidently laboring under 
her weakness, and he bc^eved Delaware would not be m much danger if in her neigh- 
borhood. Delaware had enjoyed tranquillity, and he Ottered himself would continue to 
do so. He was not, however, so selfidi as not to wish for a good genera! government. 
In order to obtain one, the whole States must be incorporated. If the States remain, 
the representatives of the large ones will stick together, and carry every thing before 
them. The Bzecutive, also, will be chosen under the influence of this partiality, and 
will betray it in his administration. . These jealousies are inseparable from the scheme 
of leaving the States in existence. They must be done away. The ungranted lands, 
also, which have been assumed by particular States, must be given up. He repeated 
his approbation of Ihe plan of Mr. Hamilton, and wished it to be substituted for that «i 
the table. 

Mr. Madison agreed with Dr. Johnson, that the mixed nature of the government 
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ought to bd kept ill View, but thought too madi stress was laid on the rank of the 
States as political 86cietie& There -was a gradation, he observed, from the smallest 
eofporation, with the most limited )x>wers, to the largest empire, with the most perfect 
80T€reignty. He pointed out the limitations of the sovereignty of the States, as now 
confederated. Their laws, in relation to the paramount law of the Confederacy, were 
analogous to that ot by-laws to the supreme law within a State. Under the proposed 
government, the powers of the States will be much further reduced. According to the 
▼lews of every member, the General Government will have powers fiir beyond those 
exiJrcised by the British Parliament when the States were part of the British Empire. 
It will, in particular, have the power, without the consent of the State Legislatures, 
to levy money directly from the people themselves, and, therefore, not to divest such 
unegueU portions of the people as composed the several States of an egtuU voice, would 
subject the system to the reproaches and evils which have resulted from the vicious 
representation in Great Britain. 

He entreated the gentlemen representing the small States to renounce a principle 
which was confessedly unjust, which could never.be admitted, and which, if admitted, 
must infuse mortality into a Constitution which he wished to last fbrever. He prayed 
them to ponder well the consequences of suffering the Confederacy to go to pieces. It 
had been said that the want of energy in the large States would be a security to 
the small. It was forgotten that this want of energy proceeded from the supposed security 
of the States against all external danger. Let each State depend on itself for its 
security, and let apprehensions arise of danger from distant powers or from neighboring 
States^ and the languishing condition of all the States, large as well as small, would 
soon be transformed into vigorous and high-toned governments. His great fear was, 
that their governments would then have too much energy ; that this might not only be 
formidable in the large to the small States, but frital to the internal liberty of all. The 
same oauses which have rendered the old worid the theatre of incessant wars, and have 
banished liberty from the face of it, would soon produce the same efiects here. The 
weakness and jealousy^ of the small States would quickly introduce some regular 
military force, against sudden danger from their powerful neighbors. The example 
would be followed by othets, and would soon become universal. In time of actual war, 
great discretionary powers are constantly given to the executive magistrate. Constant 
apprehension of war has the same tendency to render the head too large for the body. 
A standing military force, with an overgrown executive, will not long be safe companions 
of liberty* The means of defence against foreign danger have been always the instruments 
of tyranny at home. Among the Romans it was a standing maxim, to excite a war 
wh^iever a revolt was apprehendedt Throughout all Europe, the armies kept up under 
the pretext of defending, have enslaved, the people. It is perhaps, questionable, 
whether the best concerted system of absolute power in Europe could maintain itself, in 
a situation where no alarms of external danger could tame the people to the domestic 
yoke.- The insular situation of Great Britain was the prindpal cause of her being an 
exception to the general &te of Europe. It has rendered less defence necessary, and 
admitted a kind of defence which could not be used for the purpose of oppression. 
These consequences, be conceived, ought to be apprehended, whether the States should 
run into a total separation from each other, or should enter into partial confederacies. 
Either event would be truly deplorable, and those who might be accessary to either 
could never be forgiven by their country, nor by themselves. 

Mr. Hamilton observed, that individuab formings political societies modify their rights 
differently, with regard to suffrage. Examples of it arc found in all the States. In 
19 
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all of them some individuals are- deprived of the right altogether, not having toe lequiaite 
qualification of property. In some of , the States* the right of snffirage is allowed m 
some cases and refused in others. To vote for a member in ene branch, a certain 
quantum of property, to vote for a member in Another brandi of the Legislature, a 
higher quantum of property is required. In like manner. States may modify their 
right of suffrage differently, the large States exercising a larger, the smaller a smaller 
share of it. But as iJtates are a collection of individ«al men, which ought we to respect 
roost, the rights of the people composing them, or of the artificial beings resulted firom 
the composition ? Nothing coold be more preposterous or absurd than to sacrifice the 
former to the latter. It has been said that, if the smaller States renounce their tquaUtyj 
they renounce, at the same time, their liberty. The truth is, it is a contest for power, 
not for liberty. Will the men compoang the small States be less free than those com- 
posing the larger] The State of Delaware, having forty thousand souls, will lose power, 
if she has one-tenth only of the votes allowed to Pennsylvania, having four hundred 
thousand ; but will the people of DeUware be kss free, if each citizen has an equal vote 
with each citizen of Pennsylvania 1 He admitted that common residence vdthin the 
same State would produce a certain degree of attachment, and that this principle might 
have a certain influence on public affairs. He thought, however, that this might, by 
. some precautions, be in a great measure excluded, and that no material incoavenieDce 
could result from it, as there could not be any ground for combination among the States 
whose influence was most dreaded. The only considerable distinction of interests lay 
between the carrying and non-carrying States, which divides, instead of uniting, the 
larger States. No considerable inconvenience had been found firom the division of the 
State of New York into different districts of different sizes. 

Some of the consequences of a dissolution of the Union, and the eetablishment of 
partial confederacies, had been pointed out. He would add another of a most serious 
nature. Alliances will immediately be formed with di^rent rivai and hostile nations 
of Europe, who will foment disturbances among ourselves, and make us parties to all 
their own quarrels. Foreign nations having American dominion, are, and must be, 
jealous of us. Their representatives betray the utmost anxiety for our fiite ; and for 
the result of this meeting, which must have an essential influence on it It had been 
said, that respectability in the eyes of f(»eign nations was not the object at which we 
aimed ; that the proper object of republican' government was domestic tranquillity and 
happiness. This was an ideal distinction. No government could give us tranquillity 
and happiness at home, which did not possess sufficient stability and strength to make 
us respectable abroad. This was the critical moment for forming such a government 
We should run every risk in trusting to fiiture amendments. As yet we retain the habits 
of Union. We are weak, and sensible of our weakness. Henceforward, the motives 
will become feebler, and the difficulties greater. It is a mirade that we are now here, 
exercising our tranquil and firee deliberations on the subject It would be madness to 
trust to future miracles. A thousand causes must obstruct a reproduction of them. 

Mr. Pierce considered the equality of votes under the Confederation as the great source 
of the public difficulties. The members of Congress were advocates for local advan- 
tages. State distinctions must be sacrificed as fiir as the generd good required, but 
without destroying the States. Though from a small State, he felt himself a citizen of 
the United States. 

Mr. Gerry urged, that we never were independent States, were not such now, and 
never could be, even on the principle lof the Confederation. The States, and the advo- 
cates for them, were intoxicated with the idea of their sovereignty. He was a member 
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of Cort^ss at the'»time th* Federal Article* were formed. The injustice of allowing 
each S^ate 'an equid vote -was Icjng insisfed on. He v«ted for it, but it was against his 
judgment, and iinder the pressure of public danger, and the obstinacy of the lesser 
Statesi ' The present Confederation he considered as dissolving. The feite of the Union 
will be decided by the Convention. If they do not agree on something) few delegates 
vni\ probably te i^pointed to Congress. If they do, Congress will probably be kept up 
till the new system should be adopted. He lamented that, instead of coming here like 
a band of brothers, belonging to the same &mily, we seamed to have brought with us 
the spirit of political negotiators. 

Mr. L. Martin remarked, that the language of the States being sovereign and 
independent, was once familiar and undergood ; though it seemed now so strange and 
-obscure. He read those passages in the Articles of Confederation whidi describe them 
in that language. 

On the question, as moved by Mr. Lansing, Shall the word ** not'' be struck out 1 — 

Connecticut, New York, New Jersey,. Delaware — aye, 4 ; Massachusetts, Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia — no, 6 ; Maryland, divided. 

On the motion to agree to the clause as reported, ** that the r&ie of suffrage in the 
first branch ought not to be according to that established by the Articles of the 
Confederation :" — 

Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia — 
aye, 6 ; Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware— no, 4 ; Maryland, divided. 
b EUiotfa Dth^^bl. * 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

BASIS OP REPRESENTATION. — CONTINUED. 

Mr. Ellsworth moTed, " that the rule of suflfrage in the second branch 
be the same as that established by the Articles of Confederation." He 
said : — 

He was sorry, on the whole, he said, that the vote just passed had determined against 
this rule in the first branch. He hoped it would become a ground of compromise with 
regard to the second branch. We were partly national, partly federal. The propor- 
tional representation in the first branch was conformable to the national principle, and 
would secure the large States against the small. An equality of voices was confermable 
to the federal principle, and was necessary to secure the small States against the large. 
He trusted that on this middle ground a compromise would take place. He did not see 
that it could on any other, and if no compromise should take place, our meeting would 
not only be in vain, but worse than vain. • • • He would mention another considera- 
tion of great weight. The existing Confederation was founded on the equality of the 
States in the article of suffrage, — ^was it meant to pay no regard to this antecedent 
plighted faith 1 Let a strong executive, a judiciary, and legislative power, be created, 
but let not too much be attempted, by which all may be lost He was not in general a 
half-way man, yet he preferred doing half the go^ we could, rather than do nothing at 
^. The other half may be added when the necessity shall be more fully experienced. 
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Mr. Baldinn should rod againit the BMAioB of Mr. Elkwortbb thoagfa he did not li^e 
the reeolution m it stood in the leport of the Committee of the Whole. He thought the 
second branch ought to be the representative of ^property, ahd that, in fonnmg it, there- 
fore, some reference ought to be had to the relative weAkh oi their.Goiistituents, and to 
the principles on which the Senate of Massachusetts was ooostitaled. 

Mr. Wilson did not expect such a motion after the establidunent «€ the /oomtaary prin* 
ciple in the first branch, and considering the reasons which would oppose it, even if an 
equal vote had been allowed in the first branch* The gentleman irom Goonectieui 
(Mr. Ellsworth) had pronounced that, if the motion should not be acceded to^ of all the 
States north of Pennsylvania, one only would agree to any general government. He 
entertained more favorable hopes ofConnecf^t and of the other Northern States. He 
hoped the alarms exceeded their cause, and that they would not abandiw a country to 
which they were bound by so many strong and endearing ties. But should the deplored 
event happen, it if^ould neither stagger his sentiments nor his duty* If the minority of 
the people of America refuse to coalesce with the majority on just and proper principles, 
if a separation must take place, it could never happen on better grounds. The votes of 
yesterday against the just principle of repvesentation were as twenty-two to ninety of 
the people of America. Taking the opinions to be the same on this point, and he waa 
sure, if there was any room for change, it could not be on the side of the majority, — ^the 
question will be. Shall less than one-fourth of the United States withdraw themselTes 
firom the Union, or shall more than three-fourths renounce the inherent, indisputable, 
and unalienable rights of men, in favor of the artificial system of States 1 If issue must 
be joined, it was on thb point he would choose to join it 

Mr. Ellsworth. The capital objection of Mr. Wilson> « that the minority will rule 
the majority," is not true. The power is given to the few to save them fi*ora being 
destroyed by the many. If an equality of votes had been given to them in both 
branches, the objection might have had weight Is it a novel thing that the few should 
have a check on the many 1 Is it not the case in the British Constitution, the wisdom - 
of which so many gentlemen have united in applauding ? Have not the House of 
Lords, who form so small a proportion of the nation, a negative on the laws, as a neoes> 
sary defence of their peculiar rights against the encroachmeilts of the Commons ? No 
instance of a confederacy has existed in which an equality of voices has not been exer- 
cised by the members of it We are running from one extreme to another We are 
razing the foundation of the building, when we need only repair the roo£ 

Mr. Madison did justice to the able and close reasoning of Mr. Ellsworth, but most 
observe that it did not always accord with itsel£ On another occasion, the large States 
were described by him as the aristocratic States ready to oppress the small. Now, the 
small are the House of Lords, requiring a negative to defend them against the more 
numerous Commons. Mr. Ellsworth had also erred in saying that no instance had 
existed in which confederated States had not retained to themselves a perfect equality 
of suffirage. Passing over the German system, in which the King of Prussia has nine 
voices, he reminded Mr. EUsworth of the Lycian confederacy, in which the component 
members had votes proportional to their importanee, and which Montesquieu recom- 
mends as the fittest model for that form of government 

But he contended that the States were divided into different interests, not by their 
difference of sise, but by other circumstances ; the most material of which resulted partly 
from climate, but principally from the effects of their having, or not having, slaves. 
These two causes concurred in forming the great division of interests in the United 
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States. ^I^did not lie •between the large and small 8tat^. It lay between the Northern 
and Southern; and if any defensive power were necessary, it ought to be mutually 
given to these two interests. He was so strongly impressed with this important truth, 
that he had been castings about in hia mind for some expedient that would answer the 
purpose. The one which had occurred was, that, instead of proportioning the votes of 
•the -States^ in both branches, to their respective numbers of inhabitants, computing the 
slaves in the ratio of five to three, they should be represented in one branch according to 
the number of firee inhabitants only ; and in the ether, according to the whole number, 
counting tiie slaves as free. By this arrailgement the southern scale would have the 
advantage in one House, and the northern in the o&er. He had been restrained from 
proposing this expedient by two considerations ; one was his unwillingness to urge any 
diversity of interests on an occasion where it is but too apt to arise of itself; the other 
was the ihequality of powers that must be vested in the two branches, and which would 
destroy the equilibrium of interests. 

Mr. Davy was much embarrassed. * * * He thought that, in general, there were 
extremes on both sides. We were partly federal, partly national, in our union ; and he 
did not see why the government might not, in some respects, operate on the States, in 
others on the people. 

Mr. Wibon admitted the question concerning the number of senators to be embar- 
rassing, if the smallest Btates be allowed one, and the others in proportion, the Senate 
will certainly be too numerous. He looked forward to the time when the smallest States 
will contain a hundred thousand souls at least. Let there be then one senator in each, 
for every hundred thousand souls, and let the States not having that number of inhabit- 
ants be allowed one. He was willing himself to submit to this temporaiy concession to 
the small States ; and threw out the idea as a ground of compromise. 

Dr. Franklin. The diversity of opinions turns on two points. If a proportional 
representation takes place, the small States contend that their liberties will be in danger. 
If an equality td votes is to be put in its place, the large States say their money will be 
in danger. When a broad table is to be made, and the edges of planks do not fit, the 
artist tskes a little from both, and makes a good joint. In like manner, here, both sides 
must part with some of their demands, in order that they may join in some accommo- 
dating proposition. He had prepared one, which he would read, tliat it might lay on 
the table for consideration. The proposition was in the words following : 

** That the Legislatures of the several 8l;ates idiall choose and send an equal number 
of delegates, namely, — \ who are to compose the second branch of the General Legis- 
lature. 

'* That in all cases or questions wherein the sovereignty of individual States may be 
effected, or whereby their authority over their own citizens may be diminished, or the 
authority of the General Grovemment wit-hin the several States augmented, each State 
shall have equal suffrage. 

•* That in the appointment of all civil' officers of the General Government, in the 
election of whom the second branch may by the Constitution have part, each State 
shall have equal suffrage. 

(« That in fixing the salaries of such officers, and in all allowances for public services, 
and generally in all appropriations and dispositions of money to be drawn out of the ge- 
neral treasury, and in all laws for supplying that treasury, the delegates of the several 
States shall have suffrage in proportion to the sums which their respective States do 
actually contribute to the treasury '* 

Mr. King observed, that the simple question was, whether each Btate should have an 
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equal vote in the second branch ; that it must be apparent to thoae gentlemen #kd liked 
neither the motion for this equaliiy, nor the Report ia it stood, thai the RepcMt was as 
susceptible of melioration as the motion ; that a reform would he liugatory and nominal 
onljf if we should make another Congress of the proposed Senate ; that if the adhe- 
rence to an equality of votes was fixed and unalterable, there could not bo less obsti- 
nacy on the other side ; and that we were in fact cut asunder already, and it was in vain 
to shut our eyes against it ; that he was, however, filled with astonishment, that if we 
were convinced that every man in America was secured in all his rights, we should be 
ready to sacrifice this substantial good to the phantom of State sovereignty ; that his 
feelings were more harrowed and his fears more agitated for his country than he could 
express ; that he conceived this to be the last opportunity of providing for its liberty and 
happiness ; that he could not, therefore, but repeat his amazement, that, when a just 
government, founded on a fair representation of the people of America was within our 
reach, wtf should renounce the blessing from an attachment to the ideal freedom and 
importance of Staiet / that should this wonderful illusion continue to prevail) his mind 
was prepared for every event, rather than sit down under a government founded on a 
vicious principle of representation, and which must be as short-lived as it would be 
unjust. He might prevail on himself to accede to some such expedient as had been 
hinted by Mr. Wilson; but he never could listen to an equality of votes, as yoposed in 
the motion. 

Mr. Dayton. When assertion is given for proofs afid terror substituted for argument, 
he presumed they would have no effect, however eloquently spoken. It should have 
been shown that the evils we have experienced have proceeded firom the equality now 
objected to ; and that the seeds of dissolution ibr the State governments are not sown in 
the General Government. He considered the system on the table as a novelty, an am- 
phibious monster ; and was persuaded that it never would be received by the people. 

Mr. Madison would acquiesce in the concession hinted by Mr. Wilson, on condition 
that a due independence should be given to the Senate. The plan in its present shape 
makes the Senate absolutely dependent on the States. The Senate, therefore, is only 
another edition of Congress. He knew the faults of that body, and had used a bold 
language against it. Still he would preserve the State rights as carefully as the trial 
by jury. 

Mr. Bedford contended, that there was no middle way between a perfect consolidation 
and a mere confederacy of the States. 

• • • •'• • • • • 

Are not the large States evidently seeking to aggrandize themselves at the expense of 
the small ? They think, no doubt, that they have right on their side, but interest had 
blinded their eyes. •• •• #••# 

We have been told, with a dictatorial air, that this is the last moment for a iair trial in 
favor of a good government. It will be the last, indeed, if the propositions reported firom the 
committee go forth to the people. He was under no apprehensions. The large States 
dare not dissolve the Confederation. If they do, the small ones will find some foreign 
ally, of more honor and good faith, who will take them by the hand and do them jus- 
tice. He did not mean, by this, to intimidate or alarm. It was a natural consequence, 
which ought to be avoided by enligrging the federal powers, not annihilating the federal 
system. This is what the people expecL All agree in the necessity of a more efficient 
government ; and why not make such a one as they desire ? 

Mr. King was for preserving the States in a subordinate degree, and as &r as they 
could be necessary for the purposes stated by Mr. K lis worth. • • • • 
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He coQid not fit down ^thocK taking tome notice of the language of the honorable 
gentleman from Delaware, (Mr. Bedford^) It was not he that ottered a dictatorial Ian* 
guage^.- This intemperance had marked the honorable gentleman himself. It was not 
^e who, with a vehemence unprecedented in that house, had declared himself ready to 
turn his hopes from our common country, and court the protection of some foreign hand. 
This,' too, was the language of the honorable member himself. He was grieved that 
such a thought had entered his heart. He was more grieved that such an expression 
had dropped from his lips. The gentleman could only excuse it to himself on the score 
of passion* For himself, whatever might be his distress, he would never court relief 
from a ibreign power. 5 EUwtfa DebaieSf 260. 

On the question for allowing eacb State one vote in the second branch, 
as moYed by Mr. Ellsworth, it was lost, five States voting for it and five 
against it. Gen. Pincknej thereupon said "some compromise seemed 
to be necessary, the States being exactly divided on the question for an 
equality of votes in the second branch," and- he "proposed that a com- 
mittee, consisting of one member from each State, should be appointed 
to devise and report some~ compromise." Luther Martin had no ob- 
jection 'to a committee, but said, "no modifications whatever could 
reconcile the smaller States to the least diminution of their equal sove- 
reignty." Roger Sherman said, "we are now at a full stop, and no body, 
he supposed, meant that we should break up without doing something ;" 
and he thought therefore a committee "most likely to hit on some expe- 
dient." Gouvemeur Morris, Mr. Randolph, Mr. Gerry, and others, 
favored a committee, and Mr. Madison, Mr. Wilson, and others, opposed 
it. A committee was thereupon appointed, consisting of Messrs. Gerry, 
Ellsworth, Yates, Patterson^ Dr. Franklin, Mr. Bedford, Mr. Martin, 
Mr. Mason, Mr. Davy, Mr. !&utledge, Mr. Baldwin, which made a Report. 
Ibid,, 274. • This Report again led to a long discussion, which ended in 
referring the subject to another committee, whose Report, after another 
long discussion, was referred still to another committee. The Report of 
the' last committee still being unsatisfactory, various amendments were 
agreed to, and then, on the question for agreeing to the whole Report, 
as amended, and including the equality of votes in the second branch, it 
passed in the affirmative, as follows : — 

Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina (Mr. Spaight, no,)-^ 
aye, 5 ; Pennsylvania, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia — ^no, 4 ; Massachusetts, di- 
vided, (Mr. Gerry, Mr. Strong — aye ; Mr. King, Mr. Gorham — ^no.) The whole, thus 
passed, is in the words following, viz. : 

** Resolvedf That in the original formation of the Legislature of the United States, 
the first branch thereof shaU consist of sixty-five members, of which number New 
Hampshire shall send three ; Massachusetts, eight ; Rhode Island, one ; Connecticut, 
five ; New York, six ; New Jersey, four ; Pennsylvania, eight ; Delaware, one ; Mary- 
land, six ; Virginia, ten ; North Carolina, five ; South Carolina, five ; Georgia, three. 
But as the present situation of the States may probably alter in the number of their inha- 
bitants, the Legislature of theX^nited States shall be authorized, from time to time, to 
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apportion llie uumbflr of leprMeBtetiTM ; and in caw any of the States ghall 1 
be divided, or enlarged by addition of territoiy, or any two or jnore States onited, on 
any new States created within the limiU of the United Sutes, tbe Legislature of the 
United States shall possess authority to regulate the number of representatives, in any 
of the foregoing cases, upon the principle of their number of inhabitants, according to 
the provisions hereafter mentioned : Provided akoays, that representation ought to be 
proportioned according to direct taxation ; and in order to ascertain the alteratioii in 
the direct taxation, which may be required from time to time by the changes in the rela- 
tive drcumstanoes of the States^-— 

« lUaohed, That a census be taken within six years from the first meeting of the 
Legislature of the United States, and once within the term of every ten years afie^ 
wards, of all the inhabitants of the United States, in the manner and according to the 
ratio recommended by Congress in their resolution of the J 8th day of April, 1783 ; and 
that the Legislature of the United States shall proportion the direct taxation accordingly. 

*^* Resolved, That all bills for raising or appropriating money, and for fixing the salaries 
of officers of the Government of the United States, shall originate in the first branch of the 
Legislature of the United States, and shall not be altered or amended in the second branch, 
and that no money shall be drawn from the public treasury ^ut in pursuance of appro- 
priations to be originated in the first branch. 

*^ Resolved, That in the second branch of the Legislatare of the United States each 
State shall have an equal vote.*' Ibid*, 816. 

Instead of this decision settling the vexed question, it bnt increased 
the perplexity of the Convention ; and after several ineffectual efforts to 
proceed, Mr. Randolph rose, and said : 

^ The vote of this morning (involving an equality of suffrage in the second branch) 
had embarrassed the buriness extremely. All the powers given in the Report from the 
Committee of the Whole, were founded on the supposition that a proportioDal repre> 
sentation was to prevail in both branches of the Legislature. When he came here this 
morning, his purpose was to have <^ered some propositions that might, if possible, have 
united a great majority of votes, and particularly might provide against the danger sus- 
pected on the part of the smaller States, by enumerating the cases in which it might 
lie, and allowing an equality of votes in such cases. But finding, from the preceding 
vote, that they persist in demanding an equal vote in all cases ; that they have succeeded 
in obtaining it; and that New York, if present, would probably be on the same side; 
he could not but think we were unprepared to discuss the subject farther. It wiU. pro- 
bably be in vain to come to any final decisi(«, with a bare majority on either side. For 
these reasons he wished the Convention to adjourn, that the large States might consider 
the steps proper to be taken in the present solemn crisis of the business, and that the 
small States might also deliberate on the means of conciliation." 

Mr. Patterson « thought, with Mr. Randolph, that it was high time for the Conven- 
tion to adjourn, that the rule of secrecy ought to be rescinded, and that our constituents 
should be consulted. No conciliation could be admissible on the part of the smaller 
States on any other ground than that of an equslity of votes in the second branch. If 
Mr. Randolph would reduce to finrm his motion for an adjournment sine die, he would 
second it with all his heart.*' 

Mr. Broome « thought it was his duty to declare his opinion against an adjournment 
sine die, as had been urged by Mr. Patterson. Such a measure, he thought, would 
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be fiitalv Something umst be done by the Conveiitioii, though it shdold be by a bare 
maJOTity." 

• Mr. Gerry « obeerved, tiiat Massachttsetts was opposed to an adjournment, because 
tfiey saw no new. ground of compromise. But as it seemed to be the opinion of so 
many States, that a. trial should be made, the State would now concur in the adjoum- 
■mtent." 

"^ Mr. Rutledge << could see no need of an adjoummeat, because he could see no chance 
of a compromise. The little States were fixed. They had repeatedly and solemnly 
dedared themselyes to be so. All that the large States, then, had to do, was to decide 
whether they would yield or not. For his part, he conceived that, although we could 
not do what we thought best in itself, We ought to do something. Had we not better 
keep the government up a little longer, hoping that another Convention will supply our 
omissions, than abandon everything to hazard ? Our constituents will, be very little 
satisfied with us if we take the latter course." 

An adjoanuuent antil next momlDg was agreed to^ and the published 
report of the proceedings contains the following note made by Mr. 
Madison: 

On the morning following, before the hour of the Convention, a number of the mem- 
bers from the larger States, by common agreement, met for the purpose of consalting on 
the proper steps to be taken in consequence of the vote in favor of an equal representa- 
tion in the second branch, and the apparent inflexibility of the smaller States on that 
point. Several members firom the latter States also attended. The time was wasted in 
vague conversation on the subject, without any specific proposition or agreement. It ap- 
peared, indeed, that &e opinions of the members who disliked the equality of votes, dif* 
fered much as to the importance of that point, and as to the policy of risking a failure 
of any general act of the Convention by inflexibly opposing it Several of them — 
supposing that no good government could or would be built ou that foundation ; and 
that, as a division of the Convention into two opinions was unavoidable, it would be 
better that the side comprising the principal States, and a majority of the people of 
Ameriea, should propose a scheme of government to the States, than that a scheme 
should be proposed on the other side — would have concurred in a firm opposition to the 
smaUer States, and in a separate recommendation, if eventually necessary. Others 
seemed inclined to yield to the smaller States, and to concur in such an act, however 
imperfect and exceptionable, as might be agreed on by the Convention as a body, though 
decided by a bare majority of the States and by a minority of the people of the United 
States. It is probable that the result of this consultation satisfied the smaller States, 
that they had nothing to apprehend from a union of the larger in any plan whatever 
against the equality of votes in the second branch. Ibid,, 319. 

When the subject was afterwards resumed, another discussion followed, 
of which the following is an abstract : 

Mr. King wished to know what influence the vote just passed was meant to have on 
the succeeding part of the report, concerning the admission of slaves into the rule of 
representation. He could not reconcile his mind to the article, if it was to prevent ob- 
jections to the latter part. The admission of slaves was a most grating circumstance to 
his mind, and he believed would be so to a great part of the people of America. He 
had not made a strenuous opposition to it heretofore, because he had hoped that this 
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oonoession would have prodnced a readineas, which had nM been manifealed' to 
atrengthen the General Government, and to mark a full oonfidence in it .The repoiC 
under consideration had, bj the tenor of it, put an end to, all these hopes. 

Mr. Sherman regarded the slave trade as iniquitous; but the point of representatioii 
having been settled, after much difficulty and deliberation, he did not think himtelf 
bound to make opposition ; especially as the present article, as amended, did not pre- • 
dude any arrangement whatever on that point, in another place of the report. 

Mr. Gouvemeur Morris moved to insert ** free'' before the word ** inhabitants." Much, 
he said, would depend on this point. He never would concur in upholding domestic 
slavery. It was a neferious institution. It was the curse of heaven on the States 
where it prevailed. Compare the fr<» regions of the middle States, where a rich and 
noble cultivation marks the prosperity and happiness of the people, with the misery and 
poverty which overspread the barren wastes of Virginia, Maryland, and other States 
having slaves. Travel through the whole continent, and you behold the prospect con- 
tinually varying with the appearance and disappearance of slavery. The moment you 
leave the Eastern States, and enter New York, the effects of this institution become 
visible. Passing through the Jerseys, and entering Pennsylvania, every criterion of 
superior improvement witnesses the change. Proceed southwardly, and every step yon 
tak^, through the great regions of slaves, presents a desert, increasing with the increas- 
ing proportion of those wretched beings. Upon what principle is it that the slaves 
shall be computed in the representation ? Are they men 1 Then make them citi- 
zens and let them vote. Are they property? Why, then, is no other property 
included 1 The houses in this city (Philadelphia) are worth more • than all the 
wretched slaves who cover the rice swamps of South Carolina. The admission of 
■laves into the representation, when fairly explained, comes to this : — That the inhabi- 
tant of Georgia and South Carolina, who goes to the coast of Africa, and, in defiance 
of the sacred laws of humanity, tears away his fellow-creatures from their dearest con- 
nections, and dooms them to the most cruel bondage, shall have more votes, in a govern- 
ment instituted for the protection of the rights of mankind, than the citizen of 
Pennsyslvania or New Jersey, who views, with a laudable horror, so nefarious a practice. 
He would add, that domestic slavery is the most prominent feature in the aristocratic 
countenance of the proposed Constitution. The vassalage of the poor has ever been 
the frivorite offipring of aristocracy. And what is the proposed compensation to the 
northern States, for a sacrifice of every principle of right, of every impulse of 
humanity 1 They are to bind themselves to march their militia for the defence of the 
southern States — for their defence against those very slaves of whom they complain. 
They must supply vessels and seamen in case of foreign attack. The Legislature will 
have indefinite power to tax them by excises, and duties on imports, both of which will 
fall heavier on them than on the southern inhabitants ; for the bohea tea used by the 
northern freemen will pay more tax than the whole consumption of the miserable slave, 
which consists of nothing more than his physical subsistence and the rag that covers his 
nakedness. On the other side, the southern States are not to be restrained from importing 
fresh supplies of wretched Africans, at once to increase the danger of attack and the diffi- 
culty of defence ; nay, they are to be encouraged to it, by an assurance of having their 
votes in the National GoTemment increased in proportion ; and are, at the same time, to 
have their exports and their slaves exempt from all contributions for the publio service. 
Let it not be said that direct taxation is to be proportioned to representation. It is idle to 
suppose that the General Government can stretch its hand directly into the pockets of 
the people, scattered over so vast a country. They can only do it through the medium 
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< 
of ^xporU, impoftSi and excifefk f*or what, then, are all the sacrifices to be made ? 
He ,w«iuld- sooner subrqit himself to. a tax for paying for all the negroes in the United 
States, 'than saddle posteritj with such a Constitution. 

Mr. Payton seconded the motion. He did it, he said, that his sentiments on the sub- 
ject might appear, whatever might be the fate of the amendment 

*Mr. Sherman did not regard the admission of negroes into the ratio of representation 
as liable to such insuperable objections. It was the freemen of the southern States 
who were, in fact, to be represented according to the taxes paid by them, and the ne- 
groes are only included in the estimate of taxes. This was his idea of the matter. 

Mr. Pinckney considered the fisheries, and the Western frontier, as more burdensome 
to the United States^ than the slaves. He thought this could be demonstrated, if the 
occasion were a proper one. Mr. Wilson ** thought the motion premature. An agree- 
ment to the clause would be no bar to the object -of it" 

And on the question to insert free before inhoMants, only New Jer- 
sey Toted in the affirmative, and all the other States in the negative. 
Ibid,, 391. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

VETO POWER OF THE EXECUTIVE. 

In addition to the means of safety already noticed, designed by those' 
who formed the Constitution to fortify the personal virtue and fidelity of 
the functionary in the execution of his trust, and to guard against evil 
from his misconduct in it, and to preserve intact^ in all its parts, the re- 
publican system they aimed to establish, many other features might be 
enumerated, and many of which are not only wholly inconsistent with the 
kind of democracy now sought to be established, but expressly designed 
to guard against it. Their conservative policy is alike visible in the 
peculiar character of the Federal Constitution, and the State govern- 
ments whose Constitutions had been previously framed. 

Without here referring to the then existing provisions of the State 
Constitutions, in proof of this assertion, sufficient guards and restric- 
tions are to be found in the United States Constitution to show the 
principles which influenced the conduct of its framers. Prominent 
among the provisions of this character is what is now called the veto 
power given to the Executive. 

It is true, the first idea seems to have been to confer this power upon 
the Executive and the Judiciary ; but Mr. Gerry raised a doubt of the 
propriety of joining the Judiciary in such a power. He thought they 
would "have a sufficient check against encroachments on their own 
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department by their exposition of the ,Uwv, wfaicU intoWtd s power 
of deciding on their constitntionality ^'«and that ''ft was quite foreign 
from the nature of their office to make them judges of the policy of puhlic 
measures." He moved, therefore, "that the National Kzecutiye- shall 
have a right to negative any legislative act which «hall not be afterwards 
passed by — parts of each branch of the National Legislature/' 

Mr. King seconded this motion, " observing that the judges oug^t to 
be able to expound the law, as it should come before them, free from the 
bias of having participated in its formation.'' 

Col. Hamilton was against the latter part of the amendment, and in 
favor of giving the Executive "an absolute negative on the laws." He 
thought " there was no danger of such power being too much exercised," 
and said " that the king of Great Britam had not exerted his negative 
since the revolution." 

Dr. Franklin thought " this was a mischievous sort of check* If the 
Executive was to have a council, such a power would be less objection- 
able. It was true, the king of Great Britain had not, as was said, exerted 
his negative since the revolution ; but that matter was easily explained. 
The bribes and emoluments now given to the members of Parliament 
rendered it unnecessary, every thing being done according to the will of 
the ministers. He was afraid, if a negative should be given as proposed, 
that more power and money would be demanded, till at last enough would 
be got to influence and bribe the Legislature into a complete subjection to 
the will of the Executive." 

Mr. Sherman was ''against enabling any one man to stop the will of 
the whole. No one man could be found so far above all the rest in wisdom. 
He thought we ought to avail ourselves of his wisdom in revising the 
laws, but not permit him to* overrule the decided and cool opinions of the 
Legislature." 

Mr. Madison supposed that, if a proper proportion of each branch 
should be required to overrule the objections of the Executive, it would 
answer the same purpose as an absolute negative. It would rarely, if 
ever, happen that the Executive, constituted as ours is proposed to be, 
would have firmness enough to resist the Legislature, unless backed by a 
certain numb^of the body itself. The king of Great Britain, with all his 
splendid attributes, would not be able to withstand the unanimous and 
eager wishes of both Houses of Parliament." 

Mr. Butler " had been in favor of a single Executive magistrate ; but 
could he have entertained an idea that a complete negative on the laws 
was to be given him, he certainly should have acted very differently." 
" Gentlemen seemed to think that we had nothing to apprehend from an 
abuse of the executive power. But might not a Cataline or a Cromwell 
arise in this country as well as in others ?" 
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Mr. Bedford '' was> o|ypos6d to every di£ck on the Legislatare, even the 
GouDcil of revision first proposed. He4hoBght it wonld be sufficient to 
mark ont in the Constitution the boosdaries to the legislative authority, 
which would gtve all the requisite security to the rights of the other de- 
partments. The representatives of the people were the begt judges of 
what was for their interest, and ought to be under no external control 
whatever. The two branches would produce a sufficient control within 
the Legislature itself." 

Col. Mason said,^^'* The probable abuses of a negative had been well 
explained by Dr. Franklin, as proved by experience, the best of tests. 
Will not the same door be opened here J The Executive may refuse its 
assent to necessary measures, till new appointment^ shall be referred to 
him ; and, having by degrees engrossed all these into his own hands, the 
American Executive, like the British, will, by bribery and influence, save 
himself the trouble and odium of exerting his negative afterwards." 
''Notwithstanding the oppression and injustice experienced among us 
from democracy, the genius of thQ pBop^e is in favor of it, and the 
genius of the people must be consulted."- .5 EllioWa DebaieH, 153. 

The Convention having, by a unanimous vote of the States, rejected 
the proposition to give the Executive an absolute negative, Mr. Butler 
moved, and Dr. Franklin seconded it, to give the Executive power to 
suspend 1egi»lative acts for a limited period, whereupon Mr. Gerry re* 
marked that this power " might do all the mischief dreaded from the 
negative," and it was likewise unanimously rejected, after which Mr. 
Gerry's proposition was amended so as to enable two-thirds of both 
houses of Congress to overrule the President's veto, and then passed as 
amended, Connecticut and Maryland only voting against it. Ibid.f 165. 

Towards the close of the Convention, Mr. Williamson "moved to re- 
consider the clause requiring three-fourths of each house to overrule the 
negative of the President, in order to strike out three-fourths and insert 
two-thirds. He had, he remarked, himself proposed three-fourths instead 
of two-thirds ; but he had since been convinced that the latter propor- 
tion was the best. The former puts too much in the power of the Pre- 
sident.^ Mr. Sherman " was of the same opinion." Mr. Hamilton 
" added his testimony to the fact, that two-thirds in New York had been 
ineffectual, either where a popular object, or a legislative faction, ope- 
rated ; of which he mentioned some instances." Mr. Gerry said, " It is 
necessary to consider the danger on the other side also. Two-thirds will 
be a considerable, perhaps a proper security. Three-fourths puts too 
much in the power of a few men." Mr. Williamson ''was less afraid 
of too few than of too many laws." Obi. Mason <' had always consi- 
dered this as one of the most exceptionable parts of the system." Mr. 
Gouvemeor Morris "dwelt on the danger to the public interest, from the 
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instability of laws, as the most to be guarded against. On tbe other side 
there could be little danger. If one man in office will not consent where 
he ought, every fourth year another can be substituted." Mr. Pincknisy 
"was varmly in- opposition to three-fourths, as putting a dangerous 
power in the hands of a few senators, headed by the President." Mr, 
Madison said, " When three-fourths was agreed to, the Presidcat was to 
be elected by the Legislature, and for seven years. He is now- elected^ 
by the people, and for four years. . The object of the revisionary po'wer 
is two-fold — ^first, to defend the Executive rights ; secondly, to prevent 
popular or factious injustice. It was an important principle, in this and 
in the State constitutions, to check legislative injustice and encroachments. 
The experience of the States had demonstrated that their checks are 
insufficient. We must compare the danger from the weakness of two- 
thirds with the danger from the strength of three-fourths. He thought, 
on the whole, the former was the greater. * As to the difficulty of repeals, it 
was probable that, in doubtful cases, the policy would soon take place of 
limiting the duration of laws, so as to require renewal, instead of repeal." 
The reconsideration being agreed to, two-Oiirds was inserted instead 
of three-fourths, by the following vote : Connecticut, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, (Mr. McHenry^ no,) North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 6 
yeas; Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, (Col. Mason and 
Mr. Randolph, yes, and Gen. Washington, Mr. Madison, and Mr. Blair, 
fw,) 4 nays, and New Hampshire, divided. Ibid,, 536. 



CHAPTER XXXYL 

MODE OF AMENDING THE C50NSTITDTI0N. 

Another great conservative feature, not at all in accordance with the 
democratic notions of modem reformers, but in entire harmony with the 
republican system the framers of the Constitution sought to establish, is 
to be found in the provision for future amendments to the Constitution. 
The first proposition agreed to was, that " on the application of the 
Legislatures of two-thirds of the States in the Union, for an amendment 
of this Constitution, the Legislature of the United States shall call a 
Convention for that purpose ;" but this was afterwards reconsidered, and 
on motion of Messrs. Madison and Hamilton, was amended so as to read 
as follows : '' The Congress, whenever two- thirds of both houses shall 
deem necessary, or on the application of two-thirds of the Legislature 
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of the several States, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, 
which fibaH be valid to all intents and purposes as part thereof, when the 
same shall have been ratified by three-fourths at least of the Legislatures 
oi the several States, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the 
one or tha.other mode of ratification may be proposed by the Congress : 
Provided, that no amendment which may be made prior to the year 1808, 
shall in any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section 
of article 1." Ibid,, 532. 

Subsequently, Mr. Sherman " expressed his fears that three-fourths 
of the States might be brought to do things fatal to particular States ; 
as abolishing them altogether, or depriving them of their equality' in the 
Senate. He thought it reasonable that the proviso in favor of the States 
importing slaves should be extended, so as to provide that no State 
should be affected in its hitemal police, or deprived of its equality in the 
Senate." Col. Mason 'Hhought the plan of amending the Constitution 
exceptionable and dangerous. As the proposing of amendments is in 
both the modes to depend, in the first immediately, and in the second 
ultimately, on Congress, no amendments ^f the proper kind would ever 
be obtained by the people, if the government should become oppressive, 
aiB he verily believed would be the case." Mr. Gouverneur Morris and 
Mr. Gerry moved to amend the article, so as to require a Convention on 
supplication of two-thirds of the States. Mr. Madison " did not see why 
Congress would not be as much bound to propose amendments applied 
for by two-thirds of the States, as to call a Convention on the like appli- 
cation. He saw no objection, however, against providing for a Con- 
vention for the purpose of amendments, except only that difficulties 
might arise as to the form, the quorum, &c., which in constitutional re- 
gulations ought to be as much as possible avoided." The motion of 
Gouverneur Morris and Mr. Gerry was agreed to, nem, con. Ibid., 551. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 



ADDITIONAL SAFEGUARDS. 



Various other features of the Federal Constitution, and of the State 
Constitutions then in existence, might be referred to, in further corroboration 
of the conservative views of our early statesmen, showing that they had 
no design to establish a pure democratic form of government^ and showing 
also that, though they were the champions of religious as well as civil 
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liberty, tbej all acknowledged their dependence on Ood, and did nai deem 
one of an irreligious character a proper person to be frosted witD^mpK»r- 
tant poblic duties. On this subject, the following eztrtfct from ei^ if^ole 
In the ATnerican Beview for July, 1849, is to the point <li 

The pure principlef of evangelical Christianity; of which nearly all the primary States 
made striking recognition, and even insisted up^n it, as a oonditioB of eligibility to 
office, that their servants in political life should do the some. The people required that 
evidence, along with others, that the men they voted for were honest and would be faithful. 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, I^orth Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, seven States of the regularly constituted eleven, were imperative in this, and 
others went close to the mark. Sects and establishments were out of the question. 
Christianity in general, the religon of the country's morals, was the thing they wanted. 
The only doubt is, whether it was possible to make sure of the object in that way. 
Again, it was specially inserted in numbers of these early Constitutions, that persons 
selected to administer the government, must be "wUe, etrftfoctf, duereef* men, ''raen of 
experience" the best that could be found. The same object was in view here as 
before.. And two things are, I think, implied: one, that of all safeguards against abuse, 
the solid worth of those who were to have the power of committing it, was most to be 
relied on ; the other, that in taking such pains to bring men of g^eat personal fitness 
and competency into public Ufe, it was intended that they should use the power of their 
stations according to their own judgment and discretion, undisturbed' from any quarter. 
Persons of such eminent qualities could not be wanted for ekcioral took. Thirdly, 
various oaths were also required to be taken by the officers of the government, especially 
an oath of fidelity and an oath of allegiance to the State, To which in some cases was 
added an oath of abjuration, not only as to Great Britain, but as to **everi/ other foreign 
power whatsoever, poUtieal or eceiesiasticaiy 

The religious influences which operated upon the revolutionary patriots, 
end characterized all their acts, are forcibly portrayed, as well as the, dan- 
gers to be apprehended from the influx of foreign infidels with which the 
land is now flooded, in an eloquent address delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Tyng, at the anniversary of the American Sunday School Union, in May, 
1848, from which the following extracts are made: — 

<« What was it, Mr. Chairman, that led our glorious Revolution to its happy result; 
which has guarded that result in the confirmation of the happiness and prosperity of 
the country ; that has established us as a people, able to maintain our hold against the 
thousand evils and wickedness upon every side, working, diverting, distracting and over- 
turning, apparently every influence for good 1 I answer, sir, beyond all other causes com- 
bined, was the deep and universal acquaintance with the Sacred Scriptures, scattered among 
the children of a former generation — the training of mind and heart and spirit, by which 
they were prepared and enabled to understand for what they must contend, and to con- 
tend successfully and triumphantly for the rights that they had established. It is not sur- 
prising that our Congress, in its very first assembling, should have ordered an edition 
of the Sacred Scriptures to be imported, I will not say printed. It is not surprising that 
a spirit like that should have governed in the minds of the men then gathered together; 
for every man of them had undoubtedly been taught fi^m their very youth — ^from the 
beginning of their days-*the power of those lively orades. The land was inhabited by 
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IV people ^t bad gathered in vit^ their moiheni' milk the principles md influences of 
sacred instruction, and had learned froih the very earliest period of their days that it is 
God's truth wfateh makes men free with a liberty above the conflicts of earth. And it 
was that very spirit which carried them successfully through their eazly struggles, and it 
is the remnant of that very spirit which has maintained the republic in its influence and 
power^up to the present tjaie. 

"It is wOndterful to me when I see the flood of immorality from other lands which is 
constantly breaking upon our shores, the overwhelming imported infldelity — for the 
greatest portion of the popular infidelity of this land is of a foreign and imported origin 
— when I see the anarchy which is bursting in upon us like a flood, and the licentious- 
ness which is casting up its steaming vapor in all parts of the land, it is wonderful that 
this country has maintained its ground, that every institution of public order and 
domestic peace and personal liberty has not been swept ofl" the earth. before the power 
of that deluge wh^ch it has appeared impossible to resist. Nothing has maintained the 
country but the abiding influences of the hereditary instruction conferred upon genera- 
tion afler generation by our Christian fathers ; influences, sir, buried so deep tnat all the 
pickaxes of infidelity have not been able to break them up; influences which have been 
sent abroa ' so extensively, and have entered so deeply into the vitals and minds of the 
people, that no power of evil has been able to eradicate them. It is amazing to me, as au 
observer of this country, not that our institutions have occasionally reeled and staggered, 
and presented the question whether they should stand or not, but that for these sixty 
years they have been able to stand under the overwhelming flood that has sapped their 
very foundations. Jesuitism, assuming every shape and form — ^from the polite dancing 
master who instructs your daughter, to the teacher of foreign languages who is educat- 
ing your sons; laying aside the garb of the priestly office, and adopting the unsuspected 
and fanciful intercourse of common life— has endeavored to undermine public and private 
virtue and pnblic and private liberty. It is amazing that this land has been able to endure 
against these stupendous influences which have been setting in upon it It never would 
have endured, bad not the fathers of the land done what your institution is trying to 
make the fathers of the present generation do for the generation which is to come. 

« When I look, sir, at the amazing power of imported infidelity contained in foreign 
publicatioins, which are republished here, and made to suit the tastes of our people, 
tempting them, as the intoxicating demon tempts our nation, at the lowest price, it is 
amaasing to me that our nation has not been swept away by a mob, and that it has been 
practicable for us to maintain ourselves beneath our own roo&, in the secure possession 
of our rights. 

<* I maintain, sir, that it has been nothing but the early irradiation of this country 
with the light of God's word — it has been nothing, sir, but the early salting down of the 
early population of this land with the savor of Divine knowledge inculcated in the early 
teachings of the New England fathers, which has preserved our country from being 
overwhelmed and destroyed. 

** I hold it, sir, to be the duty of this republic to stand upon the conservative principles 
of liberty, which are sustained and upheld by the distinct recognition of the authority 
of the living God, and allow no new-bom fraternity to be brought out upon principles 
anarchical and disorganizing, not recognizing that the Lord ruleth in the afiairs of men. 
In such circumstances as these, then, are we to take a personal responsibility; and 
never since the generation that established the independence of '76, has there been a 
generation in this land over whom such responsibilities were cast — over whom there 
needed such an incubation of the spirit of the Most High, and around whom there 
20 
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required sQch a wtll of ^x^ t9 protect them from an jjnHnenoe that is attenqyting, in iti 
power, to coDsommato their overthrow and prevent their being instruments of good to 
their fellow-men." 

The features of the Constitation, and the views expressed by its 
framers, thus brought in review, show how dififereot were the aims and 
purposes of our forefathers, compared with those which foreigners in our 
midst not only now proclaim as their own, but demand as a right to be 
carried out. The statesmen of th^ Revolution knew that liberty was a 
much-abused term, and that there is no word, as Montesquieu states, 
which had received more different significations. They knew that a 
democracy is not necessarily a free State, and were too sagacious not to 
distinguish the difference between the power of the people and the liberty 
of the people. They desired to avoid extremes, and, knowing it to be 
necessary that power should be confined by power to prevent its abuse, 
they sought to establish a form of government in which there was the 
least danger of the abuse of power. Hence not a single member 
expressed himself in favor of measures which are now urged by foreignersi 
who have not resided long enough in the country to understand the true 
principles of the government, and who are profoundly ignorant of the 
difficulties which environed its establishment. " Universal suffrage," nor 
" the elections of all the officers" of the General Government, were not 
dreamed of by the framers of the Constitution. 

Nor did they suppose it to be any part of their duty to establish 
" a department of the government for the protection of immigration ;" 
but, on the contrary, the question with them was whether immigrants 
should be at all admitted to citizenship, .and under what restrictions. 
Nor would such propositions as the abolition of the Sabbath, of prayers 
in public bodies, and of oaths upon the Bible, have for a moment been 
Qountenanced by them ; they, on the contrary, as has been shown, were 
believers in the Bible, and, while' they recognized the great principle of 
religious freedom, and made provision therefor in the Constitution, they 
nevertheless, in most, if not all the States, insisted upon the recognition 
of religion as a condition of eligibility to office. 
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CHAPTER XXXYIIL 

AMERICAN POLICY OF NON-INTERVENTION. 

As to the abolition of national nentralitj, and the adoption of the inter- 
vention policy of Kossuth, which is now urged by the Free German 
Association, that, it is to be hoped, will only take place when the Ame- 
rican people no longer revere the name of Washington, nor respect the 
lessons of wisdom taught them in his Farewell Address. As was truly 
and eloquently remarked by Commodore Stockton, at the Congressional 
Celebration of Washington's Birth-day, in 1862, "we shall be true to our 
country, the American people will be true to their country and to its 
Constitution, just so long as we are all true to the memory of Washington. 
Through all time, the virtue of our people will be guaged by the intensity 
of their veneration for his precepts of wisdom, by the vigor of their appre- 
ciation for his character, and by the respect which they cherish and mani- 
fest for his virtues. If the time shall come when unholy ambition, the 
lust for power, and foreign conquest or the glory of expensive war, shall 
animate our public men, and their fierce passions and dangerous designs 
cannot be checked by the remembrance of the probity of Washington and 
his policy, then indeed the golden age of this republic will be forgotten. 
If the time shall come, when, under the influence of generous, hospi- 
table emotions, or ill-considered partiality, our people shall rashly seek 
to involve the republic in the stormy and wretched vortex of European 
politics; and, abandoning the ground of Washington, seek to place 
themselves on that of foreign powers — ^forgetful that their first and chief 
duty is to take care of their own country — then, if the farewell warnings 
of the Father of his Country cannot recall them to a true perception of 
the duties of patriotism, nothing but those calamities which entangling 
alliances, and the long and fearful train of evils which float in the wake 
of pernicious war, will reveal the delusion, the folly, and the errors of 
their degenerate age." 

Those who now demand the abolition of neutrality, and the active 
intervention of our government in the affairs of other nations, ask 
nothing more nor less than to repudiate the Washingtonian policy, and 
no longer heed the warning voice of his Farewell Address. In that 
memorable State paper he thus cautions his countrymen on this subject : 

" The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, is, in extending our 
commercial relations, to have with them as little political connection as possible. So far 
as we have already formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with perfect good faith 
Here let us stop» 
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'< Europe has a tet of primary intereata, 'which to ua hvm none* or a ymy remote reW 
tion. Hence she must be engaged in frequent controveraiea, the causes of which are 
ementially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to impli- 
cate oaraelvea, by artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary 
combinations and collisions of her friendships or enmities. 

M Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to pursue a different 
course. If we remain one people, under an efficient government, the period is not iar off 
when me may defy material injury from external annoyance ; when we may take such 
an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may at any time resolve upon, to be scrupu- 
lously respected ; when belligerent natimu, under the impossibility of making acquisitions 
upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation ; when we may choose peace 
or war, as our interest, guided by justice, shall counsel. 

** Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation 1 Why quit our own to stand 
upon foreign ground ? Why, by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of 
Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, rivaiship, 
interest, humor, or caprice ?" 

Nor is this the only expression of his opinion on the snbject. Nume- 
rous letters written by him may be referred to in which similar views 
were expressed. In one, addressed to Patrick Henry, dated October 9, 
1795, he says: 

« My ardent desire is, and my aim has been, so far as depended on the Executive de> 
partment, to comply strictly with all our engagements, foreign and domestic, but to keep 
the United States free frt>m political connections with any other country — to see fhem 
independent of all, and under the influence of none. In a word, I want an American 
character, that the powers of Europe may be convinced we act for oursehea and not for 
others. This, in my judgment, is the only way to be respected abroad and happy at 
home,** dec. 

This is emphatic enough. Nothing left for exegetical skill to exercise 
itself upon. His ardent desire is to keep '' the United States free horn 
political connections with any other country." In another, addressed to 
Gonverneur Morris, dated December 22, 1795, he nses this language : 

«* My policy has been, and will continue to be, while I have the honor to remain in the 
administration, to maintain friendly terms with, but to be independent, of all the nations 
of the earth ; to share in the broils of none ; to fulfill our own engagements ; to supply 
the wants and to be carriers for them all,*' dec. 

Again, in a letter written by him to Alexander Hamilton, in 1796, 
when Lafayette was imprisoned in Austria, and an effort was made by 
Americans to release him, he uses the following strong and remarkable 
language : 

*< The result of my reflections on this subject, and which I have communicated to the 
two young men, is, that although I am convinced in my own mind that Mr. Lafayette 
will be held in confinement by the combined powers until peace is established, yet, to sa- 
tisfy them and their firiends of my disposition to &cilitate their wishes, so fiir as can be done 
with any propriety on my part, I would, as a prwaie citizen, express in a letter to the 
Emperor my wish, and what I believe to be the wishes of this country towards that 
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Sottfeman, viz. : that the liberation of him, conditioned on his repairing hither, would 
be a gratefiil measure/' 

General Washington, as we all know, must have had more feeling upon 
this subject than could have found an existence in the bosom of any other 
living man. Lafayette was his friend and companion in our conflict for 
liberty ; and with all 'those generous, and noble, and heaven*descended 
emotions that must have filled the breast of that great and good man ; 
yet, under circumstances of so much feeling and sympathy, such was the 
regard of Washington for his own country, that he refused to interpose, 
even in that case, except as a private citizen. Yet now we are told, by 
these foreign reformers, that, in this enlightened day of "progress," 
Washington was declaring a policy good for that day, but not for this, 
when his mighty soul, heaving with affection for his companion in arms, 
could not so far forget his own policy, and what was due to his country, 
as to write an official Jetter in favor of his release. Again, upon a si- 
milar occasion, in writing to Hamilton, when Mr. Talleyrand de Perigord 
was here. General Washington said : 

« My wish is, and it is not less my duty as an officer of the republic, to avoid offence 
to powers with whom we are in friendship, by conduct towards their proscribed citizens 
which would be disagreeable to them ; whilst, at the same time, these immigrants, if 
people of good character, ought to understand that they will be protected in their per- 
sons and property, and will be entitled to all the benefits of our laws. For the rest 
they must depend upon tiieir own behavior, and the civilities of citizens at large, who 
are less restrained by political considerations than the officers of government must be." 

w 

Here, again, we find General Washington declaring the same principle, 
in language so strong, so clear, and so plain, that none can misunderstand 
him. And in a letter to William Heath, dated May 20, 1797, he again 
"declares : 

** No policy, in my opinion, can be more dearly demonstrated than that we should do 
justice to all, and have no political connection with any of the Buropean powers beyond 
those which result from and serve to regulate our commerce with them," &c. 

This is equally explicit. It shows distinctly the only object which, in 
his judgment, would justify political connection with foreign countries, 
viz. : a connection growing out of or serving to regulate our commerce 
with them. In a letter to Thomas Pinckney, dated May 28, 1797, he 



« A little time will show who are its [the country's] true friends, or, what is synony- 
mous, who are true Americans — those who are stimulating a foreign nation to unfriendly 
acts, repugnant to our rights and dignity, and advocating all its measures, or those 
whose only aim has been to maintain a strict neutrality, to keep the United States out 
of the vortex of European politics and preserve them in peace." 
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And still later, in a letter* to Qen. Lafayette, dated Dec. 25, 1798, he 



** On the politics of Europe I shall express no opinion, nor make any inqaiiy who is 
right or who is wrong. I wish well to all nations and to all men. My politics are plain 
and simple. I think eveiy nation has a right to establish that form of government und«t 
which it conceives it may live most happy, provided it infracts no right or is not dangerous 
to otfaen; and that no governments ought to interfere with the internal concern)^ of an- 
other, except for the security of what is due to themselves." 

Such was the policy of Washington, and snch has been the policy of 
onr goTernment ever since its establishment, as might easily be shown by 
historical references, among which it may not be out of place to note the 
following language used by Henry Clay, while Secretary of State, in his 
instructions to Mr. Poinsett, Relative to the Panama mission : 

'C ** Finally, I have it in charge to direct your attention to the subject of the forms of 
government, and to the cause o{ free institutions on this continent. The United States 
never have been, and aire not, animated by any spirit of propagandism. They pre£Br to 
all other forms of government, and are perfectly contented with their own confederacy. 
Allowing no foreign interference, either in the formation or the conduct of their govern- 
ment, they are equally scrupulous in refraining from all interference in the original 
structure or subsequent interior movements of the government of other independent na- 
tions. Indifferent they are not, beeatue they cannot be indifferent to the happiness of 
any nation. But the interest which they are accustomed to cherish in the wisdom or 
folly which may mark the course of other powers in the adoption and execution of 
their political system, is rather a sympathy of feeling than a principle of action" 

And such, too, was the language of Oen. Jackson, in his fourth annual 
message to Congress, as will be seen by the following extract from it : 

" In the view I have given of our connection with foreign powers, allusions have been 
made to their domestic disturbances or foreign wars, to their revolutions or dissensions. 
It may be proper to observe, that this is done solely in cases where those events affect 
our political relations with them, or to show their operation on our commerce. Further 
than this, it is neither our policy nor our right to interfere. Our best wishes on all 
occasions, our good offices when required, will be afibrded to promote the domestic tran- 
quillity and foreign peace of all nations with whom we have any intercourse. Any in- 
tervention in their affairs further than this, even by the expression of an official opinion, 
is contrary to our principles of international poli(;y, and will always be avoided." 

Thus far our government has perseveringly adhered to the advice given 
by Washington on this subject. Its policy, to use the language of Jef- 
ferson, has been : " Equal and exact justice to all men, of whatever State 
or persuasion, religious or political ; peace, commerce, and honest friend- 
ship with all nations, entangling alliances with none ;" and it is most 
devoutly to be hoped that there must be other reasons than those urged 
by the Free German Association, or any which have yet been suggested 
from any other source, to make true and patriotic Americans depart from 
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It. "We haveaefen great priacipleg laid dowtf by Washington, for the 
administration of this govemmeirt," said Henry Clay, in a letter, dated 
•February 21, 1852, written but a few months before his death, " especially 
in regard to its foreign policy, drawn in question, his wisdom doubted, and 
serioup efforts made and making to subvert those maxims of policy by 
the-eoHfonoily to which this nation has risen to its present unparalleled 
greatness. We hare seen serious attemptsi^o induce the United States to 
depart from its great principles of peace and neutrality, of avoiding all 
entangling alliances with foreign powers, and of confining ourselves to 
the growth, improvement and prosperity, of our new country, and, in 
place of them, to plunge ourselves, by perilous proceedings and insensible 
degrees, in the wars of Europe. Under such circumstances, it is right, 
and proper, and useful, to repair to the great fountain of Washington's 
patriotism, and, drinking deep at it, to return refreshed and invigorated 
by the draught." 

And who can doubt thcwisdom and propriety of the suggestion here 
made by the great state&inan ? A reassertion of his principles, said 
Theo. Frelinghuysen, about the same time, "was never more needed 
than at this time, and we must still hope that thb sober reflection of our 
people will yield to the wisdom and truth of his counsels." Wash- 
ington's policy was a wise, enlightened, comprehensive American policy. 
His object, as has been well remarked by Senator Toombs, was that to 
which his whole life had been devoted, to protect and to perpetuate the 
liberty and independence of his country. The special dangers against 
which he warned his countrymen were " politiical connection" with Euro- 
pean governments, " implicating ourselves by artificial ties in the ordi- 
nary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary combinations and colli- 
sions of her friendships and enmities," quitting '' our own to stand on 
foreign ground," "interweaving our destiny with that of any part of 
Europe," " entangling our peace and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest^ humor or caprice," subjecting " the will and 
policy" of this country " to the will and policy" of other countries. He 
negatives the reasoning as well as the fact of entangling our country in 
European politics. His argument answers all the plausible fallacies in 
favor of a crusade for pulling down despotisms or building up republics ; 
and asserts clearly and distinctly our duty to act justly and impartially 
towards all nations, no matter what may be their form of government — 
towards all belligerents, no matter what may be their cause of quarrel. 
He sought to place his country in a position, where, neither entangled by 
foreign alliances, nor compromitted with foreign politics or interest, she 
might, on all occasions and in every emergency, freely adopt that policy 
which might be best calculated to protect her own rights, maintain her 
own interests, and promote her own happiness. If it be necessary to 
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secure these great ends, to interfere. in the affairs of other nadons, then ft 
is not only our right bat onr dnty to interfere. Bnt that interference 
mast not be as an intermeddler in the affairs of others, bat as- a party 
with rights to assert and interests to maintain. 

The past and the present bear witness to the wkdom of thi» policy ; 
and who are they that wonld oYerthrow it ? They are these* from other 
climes, who have never repaired to the ** fonntain of Washington's patr 
riotism, and drinking deep at it, retnmed refreshed and invigorated by 
the dranght." They have yet to learn his lessons of wisdom and profit 
by thenu It is for Americans, then, to follow them. To use the lan- 
guage of the eloquent Crittenden, we may say with him, ** Washington 
has tanght us, and we have learned to govern ourselves. If the rest of 
the world have not yet learned that great lesson, how shall they teach us? 
Shall they undertake to expound to us the Farewell Address of our 
Washington, or to influence us to depart from the policy recommended 
by him f We are the teachers, and they have not or they will not learn ; 
and yet they come to teach us. Be jealous of all foreign influence, and 
enter into entangling alliances with none. Cherish no particular partia- 
lity or prejudice for or against any people. Be just to all— ^impartial to 
all. It is folly to expect disinterested favors from any nation. . That is 
not the relation or character of nations. Favor is a basis too uncertain 
upon which to place any steadfast or permanent relations. Justice and 
the interests of the parties is the only sound and substantial basis for 
national relations. So said General Washington — so he teaches. He 
asks, ' Why quit our own, to stand on foreign ground ?' Go not abroad 
to mingle yourselves in the quarrels or wars of other nations. Take care 
to do them no wrong, but avoid the romantic notion of righting the 
wrongs of all the world, and resisting by arms the oppression of alL" 

And where is the American, who reveres the memory of the Father 
of his country, and cherishes the rich legacy he has left to his countrymen 
in his Farewell Address, that will not say, to continue the language of 
Mr. Crittenden, ** I feel that my country is safer, while pursuing the 
policy of Washington, than in making any new experiments in politics, 
upon any new expositions of Washington's legacy and advice to the 
American people ? I want to stand super anUquaa vias — upon the old 
road that Washington travelled, and that every President, from Wash- 
ington to Fillmore, has travelled. This policy of non-intervention in the 
affairs of other countries has been maintained and sanctified by all our 
great magistrates. I may be defective in what is called ' the spirit of the 
age,' for aught I know ; but I acknowledge that I feel safer in this an- 
cient and well-Uried policy than in the novelties of the present day." 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

POLICY OF AMERICANS FOB AlfERICA. ^ 

BfTOBTS were made bj some of the States, soon after the adoption of 
the Gonstitntion, to canse a distinction to be made between native and 
naturalized citizens, and to make the latter ineligible to certain offices. 
Massachusetts led off in a movement of this kind in 1798, which was 
responded to by the Yirginia Legislature, in the passage of the following 
preamble and resolution, on the 16th of January, 1799. See Henning^s 
SkUtUes at large, vol. it. (new series), page 194 : — 

«That the General Assembly neverthelesfl concurring in opinion with the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, that eveiy constitutional barrier should be opposed to the introduction 
of foreign influence into our National Councils : 

" JRuolved, That the Constitution ought to be so amended that no foreigner who shall 
not have acquired rights under the Constitution and Laws, at the time of making this 
amendment, shall thereafter be eligible to the office of Senator and Representative in the 
Congress of the United States, nor to any office in the Judiciary or Executive Depart- 
ments." 

In New Hampshire, a committee appointed by the Legislature for the 
purpose, Not. 24, 1798, reported a petition, praying Congress to alter 
the Constitution respecting the qualification for members of Congress, 
and recommending that none but natural-born citizens should be eligible 
to the Vice Presidency as well as the Presidency ; and also to *' exclude from 
a seat m either branch of Congress, any person who shall not hare been 
actually naturalized at the time of making this amendment, and have been 
a citizen fourteen years at least at the time of his election." 

The American policy adopted by the Continental Congress, which was 
dictated alike by reason and patriotism, in relation to the apointment of 
persons to represent the government in foreign countries, seems to hare 
been followed after the establishment of the Federal Government, and never 
departed from except in the case of Albert Gallatin, who was a native of 
Switzerland, until President Pierce saw proper to outrage the feelings of 
the country, by appointing a Frenchman as Minister to Spain, a German 
to the Hague, a Scotchman to Naples, and an Irishman to one of the 
other European Courts. During the last term of Mr. Madison's adminis- 
tration, he appointed Mr. Gallatin one of the Commissioners to negotiate 
a peace with Great Britain ; when his appointment was presented to the 
Senate for confirmation, it met with the opposition of General Smith, of 
Maryland, W. B. Giles, of Virginia, and Stone, of North Carolina, and 
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be was rejected by a rote of 18 to IT. He ^as afterwards appointed by 
Mr. Madison, Minister to France, and was barely confirmed, in the^bsence 
of the above named gentlemen. If any apology can be offered for Mr. 
Madison, for this innovation on the established policy of ^he government, 
it might be found in the fact that Mr. Gallatin came to the Ubited States 
in 1781, or previous to the adoption of the present Constitution. He 
had long been in public life, and held high stations ; was a man of much 
experience and had been well schooled in our political institutions. Other 
instances of hostility to the appointment of any others than native bom 
to offices in the foreign service of the country might be giv«i. Not more 
than a dozen years since, while Daniel Webster was Secretary of State, some 
of the editors of Democratic journals could hardly find language strong 
enough to express their indignation at him for appointing a foreigner to a 
clerkship in that department. The New York Evening Post, then as now 
edited by Wm. G. Bryant, publis^^ed an article on the subject, which was 
copied into the Washington Globe, from which the following is an 
extract : — 

« The appointment of a man named Reynolde, an alien, by Mr. Webster, to a place in 
the Department of State, has astonished those who knew him in this dtj. • • • • 
The indecency of this appointment of an alien to a post in the department which has 
the oharge oyer our foreign relations, will surprise those who have not, like us, ceased to 
be surprised at anything done by Mr. Webster." 

After the adoption of the Constitution, in his first annual message to 
Congress, Washington said : " Various considerations render it expedient 
that the terms on which foreigners may be admitted to the rights of citizens, 
shoujd be speedily ascertained by a uniform rule of naturalization ;" but, in 
regard to the employment of foreign-born citizens in the public service, 
he does not seem to have changed the views entertained by him during 
the Revolution, as may be seen by the following letters written by him 
while President, and found in Spark's publication : — 

Philadelphia, Nov, 17, 1794. 
To John Adams, Vice President of the "U. S. Dear Sir: — • • • My opinion with 
respect to immigration is, that except of useful mechanics and some particular description 
of men and professions, there is no use of encouragement I am, etc., 

G. WAsniir9T«r. 

Mt. Vernon, Jan, 20, 1790. 
To J, Q, Adanu, American Minister at Berlin — Sir — • • • You know, my good 
sir, that it is not the policy of this government to employ foreigners when it can well be 
avoided, either in the civil or military walks of life. • • * There is a species of 
self-importance in all foreign officers, that cannot he gratified without doing injustice to 
meritorious characters among our own countrymen, who conceive, and justly, where 
there is no great preponderance of experience or merit, that they are entitled to all the 
offices in the gift of their government. I am, etc., 

[Vol. XL p. 392.] O. WASBiwoTOif . 
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flSamt date J to aforetgner applying for office^ 
. Deab Sin : — J* * * It does not accord witk the policy of this government to 
bestow offices, dYil or militaiy, upon foreignen, to the exclusion of our own citizens. 

Yours, etc., G. WASHiireTOir. 

And he seems to hare been equally opposed to immigration. In a letter 
to Sir John St. Clair, of England, he declared his opposition thereto in 
the very positive following terms : — 

<* I have no intention to invite immignrahts, even if there are no restrictive acts against 
it. I am opposed to it altogether." 

So in a letter published in Washington's Maxima, p. 89, written in 
1794, he expresses himself as follows : — 

« My opinion with respect to immigration is, that, except of useful mechanics, and 
some particular descriptions of men or professions, there is no need of encouragement ; 
whilst the policy or advantage of its taking place in a body (I mean the settling of 
them in a body) may be much questioned, for by so doing, they retain the language, 
habits and principles, good or bad, which they bring with them. Whereas, by an 
intermixture with our people,' they or their descendants get assimilated to our customs, 
measures and laws ; in a word, soon become our people." 

John Adams entertained similar views, and we find that dnring his 
administration the following order was issned from the War department: 

War Department, Feb. 4M, 1799. 
Instructiona of the Secretary of War to the Inspector General 
• * * For the cavalry, for the regulations restrict the recruiting officers to engage 
none except natives for this corps, and these only as from their known character and 
fidelity may be trusted. 

And in a letter to Christopher Gadsden, (see his life of his grandson, 
page 684,) gives expression to the following sentiments : — 

*< What is the reason that so many of our < old stand-bys' are infected with Jaco- 
binism ? The principles of this infernal tribe were surely no p^rt of their ancient political 
creed. Foreign meddlers, as you properly denominate them, have a strange, a mysterious 
influence in this country. Is there no pride in American bosoms 1 Can their hearts 
endure that C, D., and L., should be the most influential men in the country — all 
foreigners and ail degraded characters ? It is astonishing to me that the < tribes of law 
followers' should adopt principles subversive of all law, should unite with the ignorant 
and illiberal against men of understanding and property. The plan of our worthy friend, 
John Rutledge, relative to the admission of strangers to the privileges of citizens, as you 
explain it, was certainly prudent Americans will find that their own experience will 
coincide with the experience of all other nations, and foreigners must be received with 
caution, or they will destroy all confidence in government." 

Thomas Jefferson, though the anther of the liberal naturalization law of 
Virginia, enacted in 1179, seems to have been, several years afterwards, 
strongly imbued in favor of discriminating, in certain cases, between native 
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and naturalized citizens ; for we find by his writings that he was the 
author of a petition to the Tlrginia Legislature, presented in 1797, and 
signed by citizens of Albemarle, Amli^rst, Fluvanna, and Goochland 
counties, praying that none but native bom citizens should be eligible 
as jurors in grand or petty, civil or criminal cases. The petition was as 
follows: 

« And your petitioners fiirtlier sabmit to tiie wisdom of tiie two houKB of AssemUy, 
whetiier the safety of the citizens of tins commonwealth, in their persons, their pro- 
perty, their laws and government, does not require that the capacity to act in the im- 
portant office of a jaror, grand or petty, dvil or criminal, should be restrained in iuture 
to native citizens of the United States, or such as were citizens at the date of the treaty 
of peace which closed our revolutionary war, and whether the ignorance of our laws 
and natural partiality to the countries of their birth, are not reasonable causes Ibr declar- 
ing this to be one of the rights incommani<;^ie in future to adopted citizens.*' Jeffer- 
9on'» Writings, voL isp., p. 453. 

Nor is this an isolated instance of his expression of opinion on the 
subject. On another occasion he wrote thus : 

« I hope wd may find some means in future of shielding ourselves from foreign in- 
fluence—political, commercial, or in whatever form attempted. I can scarcely withhold 
myself from joining in the wish of Silas Dean, that there were an ocean of fire between 
tikis and the old world !" 

While minister to France, in 1788, he wrote a letter to Mr. Jay, from 
which the following extract is taken : 

« Native citizeru, on several valuable accounts, are preferable to aUena^ or citizens 
aUen horn. Native citizens possess our language, know our laws, customs and com- 
merce ; have general acquaintence in the United States, give bettet satisfaction, and 
are more to be relied on in point of fidelity. To avail ourselves of native citizens, it 
appears to me advisable to declare by standing law that no person, but a native citizen, 
shall be capable of the office of oonsuL" 

But, though these seem at one time to have been the views of Mr. 
Jefferson, it is a well-known historical fact, that he was uncompromisingly 
hostile to the Congressional legislation in relation to foreigners, which 
took place under the administration of the elder Adams, and that he re- 
commended, after his election to the Presidency, in his first annual mes- 
sage to Congress, to reduce the term of probation necessary to be 
naturalized, which recommendation was adopted by Congress, and the 
act of 1802 passed, reducing the time from fourteen to five years. The 
following extract from a letter of Orant Thorburn, who is himself a na- 
turalized citizen, published within the last year past in the Home Journal, 
may not be out of place here, thoagh, if true, and Mr. Thorbum's cha- 
racter forbids us to doubt, for a moment, his statement as to what Mr. 
Burr told him, it presents a singular contrast with the views which Mr. 
Jefferson seems before to have entertained on the subject : 
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<*Id 180 U Thdoaaa JeiferaoD becane President of the United States. Aaron Burr, 
Joel Barlow, Hiomas Paine,- ancLothers, Were his piivy counsellors. Now commenced 
the age of eopperimtnU. Mr. Jefferson, in his inaugural speech, recommended rotation 
in office, aiyd to sell our .frigate^ and build gun-boats* The frigates were sold for lesa 
Ujan the price of the rigging. In seven years thereafter, I saw the gun-boata transformed 
into dung-boatSf transporting manure from the old Fly Market, foot of Maiden Lane, to 
luise pumpkins among the Dutch farmers on Long Island. 

But the rotation in office was a more serious concern. The Irish rebellion of 1798 had 
just been suppressed ; hundreds were ordered to leave the country; America was their goal. 
These patriots mtut be provided for. A secret conclave was held in the star-chamber. Burr 
and Jefferson being the master-spirits. It was resolved to secure these patriots, and this 
would secure the votes of all their countrymen, who were daily arriving by thousands on 
these peaceful shores. (After Col. Burr returned from Europe, whither he had fled, after 
the death of Hamilton, he gave me this piece of political intrigue.) In accordance with 
this cold-blooded plan, I saw revolutionary men and officers who had fought with Washing- 
ton, pine in the prison-ship and groan in the sugar-house. Yes, I saw them marched out 
of the Custom-house, Post, and every other office, some on crutches, some having one 
leg, some one arm, and others leaning on their staffs from wounds received in defence 
of their country. I saw their places filled by foreign patriots, many of them never hav- 
ing learned a letter of their own language, and not> even able to speak a word of ours ; 
but such is the gratitude of model repu|>Iics. 

Then commenced the flood of foreign influence, which threatens to place us on the 
same list with the republics that were. . 

I was naturalized, and voted when Washington was President ; I therefore think that 
I have as good a right to think as any freethinker in America. I saw the rise and the 
fell of the French and Mexican republics ; both were strangled in their birth by the 
hands of freethinkers and priests. The same tools are at work among us ; and a few 
Judas Americans are selling their liberties to a foreign potentate for a mess of pottage ; 
and, except God work a miracle, I think, before January, 1901, our dear sister repub- 
lics, France and Mexico, may look up and exclaim, < Lo, America also, may become 
like one of us.' 

The signs of the times are portentous; with few exceptions, the pulpit and the press 
are silent on the subject Having watched the republic since the day of its birth, for 
my brethren and companions' sake, I wish it prosperity ; for myself there is but a step 
between me and death.*' 

Be the representations of Mr. Thorbum, however, correct, or not, and 
there can be little donbt that thej were made to him by Mr. Burr, the 
condact of Mr. Jefferson subsequent to his election to the Presidency, 
though in faror of a modification of the naturalization law of 1798, does 
not seem to indicate any change in his previous opinion as to the employ- 
ment of foreigners in the administration of the government ; for we find 
him writing thus, just ten weeks after he became President, in a letter to 
Nathaniel Macon, Speaker of Congress : 

*< A very earlt/'recommendation had been given to the PostmaMter General to employ 
no foreigner, or revolutionary tory, in any of hie offices" 

And in his Notes on Virginia, we have further evidence of his views 
and feelings on the subject. He therein expresses himself as follows : 
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« Ereiy species of sroTenwient has its speeifie principles^ <OQn peAapB are more 
peculiar than those of any other in the universe. It is a composition of the ireest prin- 
ciples of the English constitution, with orders derived frora^ nataral right and natural 
reason. To these nothing can be more opposed than the maxims of absolute monar- 
chies. Yet from such we are to expect the greatest namber of immigrants. They 
will bring with them the principles of the goverments they leave, imbibed in their eariy 
youth ; or, if able to throw them off, it will be in exchange for an unbounded Uoentions- 
ness, passing, as is usual, from one extreme to another. It would be a miracle were 
they to stop precisely at the point of temperate liberty. These principles, with their 
language, they will transmit to their children. In proportion to their numbers, they will 
share with us the legislation. They will infrise into it their spirit, warp and bias its 
directions, and render it a heterogeneous, incoherent, distracted mass. I may appeal to 
experience, during the present contest, for a verification of these conjectures. But, if 
they be not certain in event, are they not probable 1 Is it not safer to wait with patience 
twenty-seven years and three months longer, for the attainment of any degree of popu- 
lation desired or expected ? May not our government be more homogeneous, more 
peaceable, more durable 1 Suppose twenty millions of republican Americans thrown 
all of a sudden into France, what would be the condition of that kingdom ? If it would 
be more/urbulent, less happy, less strong, we may believe that the addition of half a 
million of foreigners to our present numbers would produce a similar effect here. If 
they come of themselves, they are entitled to all the rights of citizenship ; but I doubt 
the expediency of ioviting them by extraordinary encouragements." 

Iq an oration delivered at the reqnest of Congress, by General Henry 
Lee, December 20, 1799, on the death of Washington, Mr. Lee used 
the following language : 

** Methinks I see his august image, and hear falling from his venerable lips these deep 
sinking words : ' Cease, sons of America, lamenting our separation ! Go on, and con- 
firm by your wisdom, the fruits of our joint councils, joint efibrts, and common dangers ! 
Reverence religion, diffuse knowledge throughout your land, patronize the arts and 
sciences. Let liberty and order be inseparable companions. Control party spirit, the 
bane of free governments. Observe good faith to, and cultivate peace with, all nations. 
Shut up every avenue to foreign influence ; contract rather than extend national con- 
nection ; rely on yourselves only. Be Americans in thought, word and deed. Thus 
will you gfive immortality to that Union, which was the constant object of my terrestrial 
labors ; thus will you jHreserve undisturbed to the latest posterity the felicity of a people 
to me most dear ; and thus vrill you supply (if my happiness is now sought to you) the 
only vacancy in the round of pure bliss high Heaven bestows.' " 

In 1815, on the 4th of July, the Hon. James Buchanan delivered an 
Oration in the city of Lancaster. From that oration we make the fol- 
lowing extract. It is upon the subject of foreign influence and upon the 
policy that the United States ought to pursue towards foreign nations. 
Mr. Buchanan said : 

« Again we stand neutral towards all the European powers. What then shall be the 
political conduct of our country in ftiture 1 Precisely to pursue the political maxims 
adopted by Washington. We ought to cultivate peace with all nations by adopting a 
strict neutrahty not only of conduct but of sentiment We ought to make our neutra- 
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Utf rMpected by piiiciiig ovseives in an attitude of defence. We ought forever to 
abandon the -wxid project of a plulosophtc visionary of letting commerce protect itself. 
For its protection we4>ught to increase our navy. We ought never to think of embar- 
goes and npn-intercourse laws without abhorrence. We ought to use every honest exer- 
tion to turn out of power those weak and wicked men, who have abandoned the political 
path marked out for this country by Washington, and whose wild and visionary theories 
have been at length tested by experience and found wanting. Above all, we ought to 
drive' from our shores foreign influence, and cherish exclusively American feelings. Fo- 
reign influence has been in eveiy age, the curse of republics. Her jaundiced eyes see 
all things in false colors. The thick atmosphere of prejudice, by which she is forever 
surrounded,, excludes from her sight the light of Heaven, "Whilst she worships the 
nation which she favors for this very crime, she curses the enemy of that nation even for 
their virtues. In every age she has marched before the enemies of her country, pro- 
claiming peace when there was no peace, and lulling its defenders into fatal security, 
while the iron hand of despotism was aiming a death-blow at their liberties. Already 
our infant republic has felt het withering influence.^ Already has she involved us in a 
war, which had nearly cost us our existence. Let us then learn wisdom from expe- 
rience, and forever banish this fiend from our society." 

William H. Crawford, while Secretary of War under the administration 
of James Madison, made a.Keport on Indian Affairs^ in March^ 1816, in 
which he expressed' himself as follows, which caused him to be made the 
object of bitter assault from foreigners, and those who sided with them, 
and which, it was believed at the time, mainly defeated his nomination for 
the Presidency when Mr. Monroe was nominated and elected : 

If the system already devised has not produced all the efiects which were expected 
from it, new experiments ought to be made ; when every effort to introduce among 
them (the Indian savages) ideas of exclusive property in things as well as persons shall 
fail, let intermarriages between them and the whites be encouraged by the government. 
This cannot fail to preserve the race, with the modification necessary to the enjoyment 
of civil liberty and social happiness. It is believed, that the principles of humanity in 
this instance, are in harmonious concert with the true interests of the nation. It will 
redound more to the national honor to incorporate, by a humane and benevolent policy, 
the natives of our forests in the great American family of freedom, than to receive, with 
open arms, the fiigitives of the old world, whether their flight has been the effect of their 
crimes or their virtues. 

The expression of these sentiments, as already stated, gave rise to 
much hostility to Mr. Crawford, especially among those of foreign birth, 
and among the most prominent and talented assailants was Thomas 
Cooper, then of Pennsylvania, but subsequently a resident of South Ca- 
rolina. He addressed, through the columns of the Democratic Press^ 
over the signature of Americus, several letters to President Madison on 
the subject, in which he assailed Mr. Crawford with great acrimony, de- 
nouncing him as a bigot, and his report to be a " wanton insult of his 
colleagues in oflfice, Mr. Dallas and Mr. Gallatin," and to the President 
''who appointed these well-informed and able men." 
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The same year an attampt was also jnade t>7. John Aaado^hi to dis- 
criminate in favor of native citizens^ when the hill to charter the United 
States Bank was nnder •consideration in the Committee of the Whole, in 
the HoDse of Representatives, and it was carried !ti 4;he Committee, bat 
afterwards stricken out. See Niles^ Begister, vol a?., pp. .31 and 47. 
The proceedings were as follows : 

Mr. Randolph moyed to add the word native in the dauae which limited the dioice 
of directora to citizena of the United Statea, which motion was agreed to without de- 
bate — ^ayea 68, nays not given. After the committee had proceeded to the clause which 
provided for the appointment of directora for the branch banka, which claoae likewise 
reatricted the choice to citizena of the United States, Mr. Jewett moved that the word 
native be inserted also in that clause, so as to limit the appointment also to native citi- 
zens. Mr. Calhoun objected to the amendment It was the first time, he said, that any 
attempt had been made in this country to discriminate between native and naturalized 
citizens. The Constitution recognized no such distinction, except in the eligibility to 
the highest office in the government, and he could aee no reason for introducing on this 
occasion so odious and unprecedented a distinction. Mr. Randolph, in reply, apoke at 
considerable length in support of the motion. He inveighed with much acrimony against 
the whole class of naturalized cittzens ; attributing to them the declaration of war, and 
almost all other political evils — and maintaining that they ought to be admitted only on 
the footing of denizens, without any participation in the councils of the country, and the 
benefit only of protection during good behavior, &c Mr. Wright replied with warmth 
to Mr. Randolph — after which, the questifw was taken on Mr. Jewett's motion, and -it 
was lost without a division. 

The same fate attended Mr. Randolph's proposition when the bill was 
considered in the Honse, notwithstanding it had passed in Committee of 
the Whole, without debate or any serious opposition. For the reason 
urged by Mr. Calhoun against Mr. Jewett's amendments, he also opposed 
the one which had been agreed to at Mr. Randolph's instance, and there- 
upon the decision of the Committee of the Whole was reversed, and the 
word native rejected — ayes 44, nays 67. 

In a letter, addressed to Dr. Coleman, by Gen. Jackson, dated Aug. 
26, 1824, the Hero of New Orleans expressed the following sentiment: — 

*'In short, sir, we have been too long subject to the policy of British merchants. It 
is time we should become a little more ^mk'ricaitizkd, and instead of feeding paupers 
and laborers of England, feed our own ; or else, in a short tiipe, by continuing our pre- 
sent policy, we shall be paupers ourselves." 

In the Reform Convention of Pennsylvania, held in 1831, to amend the 
Constitution of the State, Mr. Magee, of Perry, submitted a resolution to 
inquire into the expediency of prohibiting free persons of color and 
fugitive slaves to migrate into the State, which was proposed to be 
amended by Mr. Thomas, of Chester, so as to include foreigners, but 
subsequently withdrawn to enable Mr. Woodward, of Luzerne, to propose 
to amend by adding, "and that the said committee be also instructed to 
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inqmre into the propriety pf so amending the Constitution, as to prevent 
any foreigner who may arrive in this State after the fourth of July, 1841, 
from acquiring the right to vote or to hold office in this Commonwealth." 
This amendment was violently assailed as proscriptive and illiberal, which 
called forth a reply from Judge Woodward. He said: — 

I have long felt a desire, said Mr. W., that something should he done in relatioit to 
it — that the facts should be inTestigated, and that some proper and efficient measures 
should be adopted, if upon that investigation it should turn out that measures of any 
kind were requisite. 

Sir, I appreciate as much as any man living, the many political rights and privileges 
which I, in common with the people of the United States, am now enjoying; and it is 
my honest impression that we do but squander those privileges in conferring them upon 
every individual who chooses to come and daim them. He knew that a great portioQ 
of those who came among us from foreign countries, consist frequently of the worst part of 
the population of those countries, that they are unacquainted with the value of these 
privileges, and that, therefore, they do not know how to value them. I think that in thus 
conferring indiscriminately upon all, we are doing injury to our liberties and our 
institutions; and I believe that if the time has not yet come, it will speedily come, when 
it will be indispensably necessary either for this body or some other body of this State, 
or of the United States, to inquire whether it is not right to put some plan in execution 
by which foreigners should be prevented from controlling our elections, and brow-beating 
our American citizens at the polls. 

At the time the Constitution of the United States was formed, it was necessary to 
promote immigration. The population of our country was wasted by a long war; and 
it was necessary to hold out inducements to foreigners to come here. But times have 
gveatly changed within the last few years. The reason and the necessity for extending 
this indulgence to immigrants have ceased. Besides this, it is to be considered that 
there are other inducements in the climate, and in the natural advantages of the country 
to prevail upon them to come here, without adding to Ihem the incentive bf office. In 
expressing these sentiments, Mr. Chairman, Twish to be understood that I cherish no- 
prejudice against fordgners, I entertain no feeling of unkindness towards them, from 
whatever part of the world they may come, nor would I do any thing which should 
have a tendency to proscribe them from coming. We have many very estimable men 
among them ; and I do not propose in my amendment to take any thing away from 
them. I merely wish that a committee should inquire, whether it is competent for 
us to introduce a prevision into the Constitution of the kind I have mentioned, to take 
effect after a certain date, so long distant that all future immigrants may know what 
their privileges are to be, before they leave their own country. My proposition is not 
intended, nor will it operate, retrospectively ; it affects no one now here, and no one who 
may be on his way here» It looks exclusively to the future. What valid objection can 
there be to the inquiry 1 Why should we throw open these great political privileges to 
every qpecies of character that may light on our shores 1 Are these privileges of such 
little value, that we do not deem them worth protection or defence ? Have they no daim 
upon our feelings — ^no daim upon our affections 1 • • • Have they not been bequeathed 
to us by those who sacrificed all they had on earth to secure them 1 Are they not 
truly and emphatically our most predous legacy? And what claim have foreigners 
from any country — aye, sup, from any country, which is strong enough to justify us in 
prostituting our political privileges by conferring them carelessly and indiscriminately 
21 
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on any individaal who msy reside here fi>r two or thvee year*— become a natanUied 
citizen — ^and then command our offices 1 There are very many of these immigrants 
who know nothing of political privileges in Ibeir owq country before they immigrate to 
this. The word is unknown to them, or if they hear it at all, they hear of it as some- 
thing in which they have no participation. Is not this the &ct 1 Sir, we all know that 
it is ; we know that very many of these immigrants never enjoyed any politidtl privileges 
themselves — that they have no knowledge of them— and, least of afl» have they kny 
knowledge of our people, our government, or our institutions. The acquirement of this 
knowledge is not the work of a day. They have no sympathy in common with us ; 
they have no gratifications to render them fit recipients of these high political privileges. 
If any of us chose to pass over to £ngland, Ireland or France, and to settle ourselves 
there, what do we gain by the change — ^I mean in a political point of view? Nothing; 
we lose all. We are not sufiered to acquire any political privileges such as we bestow 
upon them. There is no reciprocity — the advantage is all on one side ; and whatever 
we may give to them, we ourselves can acquire nothing of the kind. Why should this 
be so 1 Or, if the adoption of such a syatem was necessary at one time, why should it 
still be adhered to, when every thing in the form of necessity has long since passed away 1 
I can discover neither wisdom nor policy in so doing. The idea, Mr. President, is 
simply this-— I would afford to all foreigners who shall come to this country after die 
date of my amendment, protection in their person, their property, and all the natural 
rights which they could enjoy under any civilized or well ordered government. I would 
permit them to acquire wealth ; to pursue objects of their own ambition ; I would, in 
short, allow them to become in all respects equal citizens with us, except only in this one 
matter of political privileges. All their natural and their civil rights should be amply 
guarantied and protected; and they should become citizens in common with us in 
relation to all objects, except voting and holding oflioe. And do we not hold out 
sufficient inducements lor foreigners to make this country their home, even if we take 
from them these political privileges ? Surely, sir, we do— such, indeed, as no other 
nation upon earth can proffer. 

But, Mr. President, it is not my design to enter into the diicussion of* thii matter at 
the present time ; and I owe an apology to the convention for having said so much in 
regard to it I have a strong feeling on the subject ; though I confess that I entertain 
doubts whether this convention has the power to act I am well aware of the nature 
of the provision in the Constitution of the United States, and which has been referred 
to by the gentleman from the county of Philadelphia, (Mr. Martin.) I would do nothing 
in contravention of that provision; I merely wish that the question should be referred 
to a committee, that they may inquire whether this convention has the power to act at all in 
the premises ; and if it has the power, whether it would be expedient to act I am, 
however, surrounded by many valued friends whose opinions and judgment I appreciate ; 
and it appears that they are unanimous in thinking that I should withdraw it. I, there- 
fore, yield my own judgment to theirs, and, having explained my views, I withdraw the 
amendment 

Mr. Konigmacber, of Lancaster, thereupon renewed the motion prer 
viously made by the gentleman from Chester county, (Mr. Thomas) — but 
by him withdrawn. Mr. K. referred to the situation of the alms-house 
of the city and county of Philadelphia, of the inmates of which, he said, he 
hod been informed, about seveu-eights were foreigners. He also alluded 
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to certain recent and very gross violations of the quarantine law, which 
had taken place in certain parts of the State of New Jersey; where 
many foreign paupers had bfeen clandestinely landed, and absolutely with- 
out the means of life. Mr. Brown, of Philadelphia, ridiculed the propo- 
sition, and professed to be ignorant of any complaints such as had been 
stated ; whereupon Mr. K. withdrew his amendment, and the subject was 
never again brought under discussion. See Debates Pennsylvania Con- 
ventiojif vol, u, p, 441-51. 

In November, 1844, Daniel Webster addressed a meeting of the Whigs 
of Boston, in Faneuil Hall, in which he thus took ground in favor of an 
alteration of the naturalization laws. See Mles^ Begister, vol. Ixvii., 
p. 112 :— 

Fellow-citizens, it would be at this moment a useless task for me to attempt to inves- 
tigate the causes of this change. It may not be proper to investigate them at all. But 
why, we may ask, why sliould two free white States, New York and Pennsylvania, go 
against us, if they so have done ? There can be but one cause, and that so conspicuous 
and prominent that no one can shut his eyes to it, no one but must deplore its effect. 
I approach the subject at once, for it is useless to try to keep it back. And I say that in 
my mind there is a great necessity for a thorough reformation of the naturalization laws. 
(Cheers, loud and long continued.) The result of the recent elections, in several States, 
has impressed my mind with one deep and strong conviction ; that is, that there is an 
imperative necessity for reforming the naturalization laws of the United States. The 
preservation of the government, and consequently the interest of all parties, in my 
opinion, clearly and strongly demand this. All are willing and desirous, of course, that 
America should continue to be the safe asylum for the oppressed of all nations. All are 
willing and desirous that the blessings of a free government should be open to the 
enjoyment of the worthy and industrious from all countries, who may come hither for the 
purpose of bettering their circumstances, by the successful employment of their own 
capital, enterprise, or labor. But it is not unreasonable that the elective franchise 
should not be exercised by a person of a foreign birth, until after such a length of resi- 
dence among us, as that he may be supposed to have become, in some good measure, 
acquainted with our Constitution and laws, our social institutions, and the general inte- 
rest of the country ; and to have become an American in feeling, principle, character, . 
and sympathy, as well as by having established his domicile amongst us. 

Those already naturalized have, of course, their rights secured : but I can conceive no 
reasonable objection to the different provision in regard to future cases. It is absolutely 
necessary, also, in my judgment, to provide new securities against the abominable 
£rauds, the outrageous, flagrant perjuries whidh are notoriously perpetrated in all the 
great cities. There is not the slightest doubt, that in numerous cases different persons 
vote on the strength of the same set of naturalization papers ; there is as little doubt 
that immense numbers of such papers are obtained by direct perjury ; and that these 
enormous offences multiply and strengthen themselves beyond all power of punishment 
and restraint by existing provisions. I believe it to be an unquestionable fact that mas- 
ters of vessels having brought over immigrants from Europe, have, within thirty days 
of their arrival, seen those persons carried up to the polls, and give their votes for the 
highest offices in the National and State Governments. Such voters of course exercise 
no intelligence and indeed no volition of their own. They can know nothing either of 
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the quettions in isiue, or of the candidates proposed. Tlvey are mere instruments used 
by unprincipled and wicked men, and made competent instruments only by the accu- 
mulation of crime upon crime. Now it seems to me impossible, that every honest man, 
and every good citizen, every true lover of liberty and the Constitution, every real friend 
of the country, would not desire to see an end put to these enormous abuses. I avow it, 
therefore, as my opinion, that it is the duty of us all to endeavor to bring about an effi- 
cient reformation of the naturalisation laws of the United States. I un well aware, 
gentlemen, that these sentiments may be misrepresented, and probably will be, in order 
to excite prejudice in the mind of foreign residents. Shoidd such misrepresentations be 
made or attempted, I trust to my friends to correct it and expose it. For the sentiments 
themselves I am ready to take to mi/self the responsibility, aucf I will only add that what 
I have now suggested, is just as important to the rights of foreigners, regularly and fairly 
naturalized among us, as to the rights of native born American citizens. (The whole 
assembly here united in giving twenty-six tremendous cheers.) The present conditionr 
of the country imperatively demands this Change. The interest — the real welfare of all 
parties— the honor of the nation — all require that subordinate and different party ques- 
tions should be made to yield to this great end. And no man* who esteems the pros- 
perity and existence of his country, as of more importance than a fleeting party triumph, 
will or can hesitate to give in his adherence to these principles. (Nine cheers.) 

Grentlemen, there is not a solitary doubt, that if the elections have gone against us it 
has been through false and fraudulent votes. Pennsylvania, if, as they say, she has 
given 6,000 for our adversaries — ^has done so through the basest fraud. Is it not so ? 
And look at New York. In the city there were thrown 60,000 votes, or one vote to 
every five inhabitants. You know that fairly and honestly, there can be no such thing 
on earth. (Cheers.) And the great remedy is for us to go directly to the source of true 
popular power, and to purify the elections. (Twenty-six cheers.) Fellow-citizens, I 
profess to be a lover of human liberty — especially to be devoted to the grand example 
of freedom set forth by the republic under which we live. But I profess my heart, my 
reputation, my pride of character, to be American. 

In the New Hampshire Convention, held in 1850, to amend the Con- 
stitntion of the State, Mr. Cass, a member of the Democratic party, 
offered the following resolution : '' Resolved^ That an article be inserted 
in the Constitation, aft follows : ' No one who is boand by the oatb of 
allegiance to any monarchial or foreign power whatever, or who is bonnd 
by his religions faith to pnt down free toleration, shall at any time hold 
any office of trust or profit in the State.' " This proposition seems to 
have aimed not only to require aliens, when naturalized, to renounce and 
abjure all allegiance and subjection to all and every foreign power, eccle- 
eiaatical as well as civile bat also to exclude native bom citizens from 
office, who acknowledge ecclesiastical allegiance to a foreign power.. The 
motion failed, but Mr. Cass made a speech on the occasion, from which 
the following extracts are made : 

Mr. Cass asked : " Was it safe to. elect a man Governor who was sworn to tb« Pope 
of Rome, and believed that all Pretestants were heretics, and should be persecuted unto 
death 1 He would not have it left open, so that persecutors could come in and take the 
helm of government He thought it right to put up the bars. Was it ever known that 
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Catholics gained fits potver over any people, and got the government into their own 
hande,ihat thej did net ^necute, ev«i unto death, all that were opposed to theml 
And was it not their religion, though thtj might be bound by all the oaths that could be 
imposed on them, that they might* be absolved by the Pope 1 And were they not striv- 
ing for conquest every whore, and to set up their religion of Church and State i • • • 
Were not nunneries and Catholic schools springing up all around us ? And were they 
not teaching the children that we are all heretics ? • • • And should Ireland be free 
from England to-day, would she sustain a republic? No. Let Ireland be free from 
England, and the Pope would have the power. And would he sustain a republic? 
Look to Mexico," &c. 

Mr. Richardson, of Hanover, followed Mr. Cass, and spoke against the resolution, 
but took occasion to have a fling at the Catholics. He said : >< It was idle to suppose 
that a narrow-minded Jesuit should be elevated to office. * • • In this country, 
with its liberalizing infiuenoe, we had no reason to fear any thing from Catholics." 

The Uniled States Mo/goMne and Democratic Eeview, of Jaly, 1850, 
held such language as the following on the subject : 

** These European reformers are flocking hither by thousands, bringing with them the 
pestilent products of the worn-out soil of the Old World — which, it would seem, when 
ever it falls into labor, produces nothing but monsters. They bring with them a host 
of extravagant notions of freedom, or a plenty of crude, undigested theories, which are 
utterly irreconcilable, with obedience to laws of our own making, and from a constitu- 
tion of our own adopting. They come with their heads full of a division of property, 
to a country where it is already divided in a manner most salutary to the general wel- 
fare, by existing laws and institutions, allowing every man an equal chance, and placing 
no artificial obstructions in the way of any. It is not here that idleness, profligacy and 
extravagance are shielded from their otherwise inevitable consequences — poverty and 
contempt — by laws and institutions expressly devised for that purpose. It is not here 
that property is perpetuated for ages in one family, and that the laboring classes are 
forever excluded from their share. But it is here that industry, economy, prudence and 
enterprise receive their due rewards ; and by being left to themselves, produce that ge- 
neral difiiision of comfort, as well as that salutary distribution of property, which can 
never be bronght about, or at least perpetuated, by any other means. 

" The socialists, however, who are come and .coming among us, either from not com- 
prehending that they have got into a new world altogether different from the old, or 
from a wild and reckless spirit of innovation, are silently making an impression on the 
people of our great cities, where all the sweepings of the country are gathered into on^e 
great mass of ignorance and corruption. They are instilling into them principles at war 
with society, and have attracted the attention of the several leaders, who begin to nibble 
at them, and discover evident symptoms of a design to enlist them in their great army 
of rag-tag and bob-tail, clothed in the many-colored patches of anti-masonry, anti-mail- 
rsm, abolitionism, socialism, Fourieriteism, St. Simonianism, and heaven only knows 
what besides." 

The reader will bear in mind that the above was written by demdcraMc 
authority. It was uttered five years ago, before the organization of the 
American party — so called — and before the country had been aroused to 
the importance of the American movement. Subsequent events have de- 
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moDstrated anew the nec^ssitj of a chi^Dge in onr natQfalisation laws, 
as well as the equally pressing necessity of Americanizing oarselrea. 

And this feeling is eren justified by writers of foreign as well as Ame- 
rican jonmals, as may be seen by the following, taken from the London 
and Loyd^s Weekly Register^ edited by Douglas Jerrold : 

« All things considered, the Know Nothings are the most impressive development of 
American life. Hitherto America has been a refuge for the outcasts of aO nations — the 
home of all who had fled from debt, from tyranny, from starvation, from justice. It has 
received all — rejected none. This was a grand experiment, but has only partially suc- 
ceeded. 

Some of the immigrants— especially the Irish — ^brought mischiefs with them — evil 
passions and bad habits ; and, as all were admitted to public power — to vote at elec- 
tions — public men had to stoop to their baseness, to get support ; and hence, a lower 
style of public morals became the rule in large towns. 

The Know Nothings, who comprise the most intellectual and prosperous men of the 
American democracy, say this evil must be stayed. Their cry is, < America for Ameri- 
cans !* And surely this cry it as reasonable as < Italy for the Italians,' or * Hungary 
for the Hungarians.' The new party is a protest against Irish political profligacy, and 
against Jesuit influence in America. They seek to deprive the immigrant hordes of 
the means of mischief. Their motto is, ' Protection to all — ^power exclusive to the Ame- 
rican bom.* " 



CHAPTER XL. 



AMERICAN KATIOKALITT. 



It was the proad boast of the ancient Koman that the watchword, 
'* I am a Roman citizen," wonld secure him personal respect throaghoat 
the world ; and so now it may be said, with equal truth, the salutation, 
'* I am an Avnerican citizen," is the best and safest passport a stranger 
can have to the yeomanry of foreign lands. B&t the causes which insure 
this respect to the American throughout the civilized world, are widely 
different from those which commanded it for the ancient Roman. It was 
the dread of the Roman power which secured it for its countrymen ; but 
no such sentiment protects the American abroad. It is not fear of the 
American Government, but admiration for its institutions, which com- 
mands respect. America is a land known and admired every where, as 
that of peace and plenty, of virtue and safety, of freedom and equality, 
whose people have solved the problem, so long disputed, and proved that 
roan is capable of self-government. It is not regarded as cosmopolitan, 
but has a distinctive national character of its own, and that is one emi- 
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Bently Ami9ficai%, made op and formed by its own citizens, which chal- 
lenges the admiratioQhand respect of all Ohristendom. It is the land of 
Constitutional Liberty, wl^ere the down-trodden and oppressed of other 
nations may find a refnge from tyranny, and eigoy the blessing of free- 
dom. In a word, 

<< The land of the free, and the home of the brave.'* 

It is the land which has already a history filled with heroic deeds, and 
that is known by the achievements on the field, of its Washington, Jack- 
son, Harrison, Taylor, and Scott, and the vindication of its rights upon 
the ocean, by Perry, Decatur, Stewart, and others not necessary here to 
enumerate; whic^ has produced such statesmen as Henry, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Adams, Hamilton, Jay, Madison, Calhoun, Clay, and Web- 
ster, whose names and fame are known the world over; whose Mar- 
shall, Story, Kent, Livingston, and Wheaton, have shed a lustre on its 
legal jurisprudence which commands the homage and admiration of the 
jurists of the whole world ; and whose Franklin, Edwards and Wayland, 
on mental and moral philosophy, Bancroft and Prescott as historians, 
Fulton, Fitch, Whitney, Silliman, Morse, and Maury, names which "gua- 
rantee the scientific glory of America ;" Powers as a sculptor, and Au- 
dubon as an ornithologist; Cooper and Irving, as novelists; Bryant, 
Halleck, Sigoumey, &c., as poets, and Webster, as a lexicographer, have 
not only given promise of its future eminence, but possess sufficient merit 
to be known and read wherever the English language exists. Its triumphs 
of intellect and industry are known, and the American Flag is honored 
and respected in all parts of the world as that of a powerful nation of 
freemen. To sum up, America has a character of its own, a govern- 
ment unlike and unequalled by any other on the face of the earth, and its 
people, animated with a true American spirit, are not only every where 
recognized by their distinct nationality, but, «s already stated, can pre- 
sent no higher claim to respect abroad than that of being American 
citizens. 

But there are those of native birth among us, who do not hesitiate to 
proclaim that there is not yet, and will not be for ages to come, an Ame- 
rican nationality ; that we are not a people and have no country ; that 
we are without a national identity, and can be regarded only as mere 
denizens in the land of our birth, without any more claim to it, or im- 
pressing upon the character of its government a distinct, well-understood 
and recognized nationality, than any horde of wanderers who may choose 
to squat upon it, and make it their home. It is a relief to have cause to 
kelieve, however, that there are, comparatively, few who, to promote poli- 
tical objects of their own, have the reckless audacity to proclaim such an 
atrocious libel upon the American people. Among these are what may 
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not improperly be called the American Radioris, wlio gte MKSiples of the 
anarchist school of European Infidel BeTolntieiDieta, and wonld, if they 
bad the power, carry out here the pshM^les inculcate by. them, instead 
of following the precepts of Washington, and his compeer of patriote. 
Within the last year past, it must be confessed, however, a no less lead- 
ing and influential journal than the New York Tribune has denied and 
repudiated all nationality to our country, by publishing such sentiments 
as these :— " Principles and not nativities constitute an American. Hugo 
and Mazzini are better Americans than Douglas and Pettk^ because tbey 
are better democrats. Applying terms* in any o^er sense than this, 
nothing is more untme to the whole spirit and meaning of our history 
than the maxim * America for Uie Americans,^ Aside from ffie iden- 
iUy of our national principles, toe haw no national identUy, nor shall we 
have for centuries,^^ Is this troe 1 Who that has an American heart 
within him will subscribe to such a sentiment, though it has been pro- 
claimed by so distinguiriied a journalist as Mr. Gkeeley f 

I ** Breathes there a man with soul so dead, ] 

/ Who ne^r to himself hath said, ,' 

/ TbJM is my own, my native land 1 A 

• • • * • / 

I If such there breathe, go mark him well : i. ^ 

\ For him no minstrel raptures swell : 

I High though his titles, proud his name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 

) Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentred all in sel^ 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, * 

And, doubty dying, shall go down j 

To &• vile dust, from whence he sprung, ., ^^^ 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.'* 

It was one ^f the charges of JSchines against Ctesiphon, that, ^' Hie 
who is inseusible to that natural affection which should engage his heart to 
those who are most intimate and near him, can never feel a greater 
regard to your wel£ftre, (4Jiat of the Athenian people,) than to that of 
strangers ;" and he might hare well added, that he who is insensible to 
the ties and associations of his native land, is no more to be trusted by 
strangers than by his own oouDtrymen. Man's first great duty, next to 
that which he awes to his Creator, is to his country ; and he who is insen- 
sible to the associations of birth and of childhood, feels no veneration for 
the glorious achievements of a noble and patriotic ancestry; and has n(^ 
admiration sufficient for the government established by them, to claim for 
it a distinct nationality, possesses neither the heart nor spirit of an Ame- 
rican, and does not deserve the honor of the name. The Pather of his 
Country held to no such humiliating and self-degrading doctrine as that 
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ineolcftted hj the sebool of modem fefbrmers who affect a patriotism 
which rises superior to attachmetit to home and country. In his Fare- 
well Address, that rich legacy of wisdom and instruction to his country- 
men, he says: " Citizens by birth or choice, of a common country, that 
country has a right to concentrate your affections. Tlie name of Ame^ 
ricaUf which belongs to yon in your national capacity, must always exalt 
die just pride of patriotism, more than any appellation derived from local 
discriminations. With slight shades of difference, you have the same 
religion, manners, habits, and political principles. You hare, in a com- 
mon cause, fought and triumphed together ; the independence and liberty 
you possess are the work of joint counsels and joint efforts, of common 
dangers, sufferings and successes. But these considerations, however 
powerfully they address themselves :to your sensibility, are greatly out- 
wrighed by those which apply more immediately to your interests ; here 
every portion of our country finds the most commanding motives for 
carefully guarding and preserving the union of the whole." 

. In the mepiorials of Mr, Pownall, who lived eight years in the colonies, 
from 1153 to ItGl, and during that period held successively the offices 
.of Lieutenant Governor of New Jersey, of Governor of Massachusetts, 
and of Governor of South Carolina, and who in those capacities had 
every opportunity that could enable him to appreciate the people and 
their peculiar characteristics, and to form a correct estimate of the resources 
of the country, not only then descried through the telescope of his far-seeftig 
mind, but predicted the future position, power and glory of America; 
and if that truly wise man could even a century ago thus regard and 
speak of our country as a distinct nation, who can now, when all and 
more than he then predicted has been fully realized, still doubt that we 
have a nationality, or that the United States of America is one of the 
knowu and recognized nations of the earth, whose Sag is e^ery where 
honored and re&pected, and whose people iconunaiid ^e admiration of 
mankind throughout the civilized world? Bead the following revelations 
then made by Mr. Pownall : — 

« North America has ^advajiced) and is eitery day adTancing, to growth of State, with 
a steady and continually accelerating motion, of which there has never yet been any 
example in Europe.*' 

«It is young and «trong." * * * "Its strength will grow with ito yean, and it 
will establish its constitution and perfect adultness in growth of State. To this great* 
ness of empire it will certainly arise.'' * • • u America will become the arbitresa 
of the commercial world, and perhaps the mediatrix of peace, and of the political bun- 
nesB of the. U90rtd, 

<* Whoever knows these people will consider them as animated in this^new world, if I 
may .so express it, with the tpirk ofiht new philotophy, 

<*Here one sees the inhabitants laboring after the plough, or with the spade and hoe, 
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aa though they had not an idea beyond the giround they dweU apao ; yet is their mind 
all the while enlarging all its powera, and their spirit rises «s (hei/ improvements 
advance. 

**The independence of America is fixed as fate. She is mistress of her own fortone; 
knows that she is so, and will actuate that power which she feels, 4>oth so as to establidi 
her own system and to change the system of Europe* 

'•Those sovereigns of Europe who have been led by the office system and woridly 
wisdom of their ministers— who, seeing things in those lights, have despised the 
nnfashioned, awkward youth of America — ^when they shall find the system of this new 
empire not only obstrueHng but superseding the old systems of Europe, and crossing 
upon the offsets of all their settled maxims and accustomed measures, they will call upon 
these their ministers and wise men^ * Come^ curse me this people, for they are too mighty 
for me/ their statesmen will be dumb; but the spirit of truth will answer, *Bow shall I 
curse whom God hath not cursed?^ 

*< America will come to market in its own shipping, and will claim the ooean as com- 
mon — ^will daim a navigation restrained by no laws but the law of nations, reformed as 
the rising crisis requires. 

** America will seem every day to approach nearer and nearer to Europe. When 
'be alarm which the idea of going to a strange and distant country gives to the homely 
notions of a European manufacturer or peasant shall be thus worn out, a thousand 
repeated repulsive feelings respecting their present home, a thousand attractive motives 
respecting the settlen^ent which they veill look to in America, will raise a spirit of adven- 
ture, and become the irresistible cause of an almost general immigration to that new 
world, 

" Whether the islands in those parts called &e West Indies are naturally parts oi this 
Nerth American communion, is a question, in the detail of it, of curious speculation, but 
of no doubt as to the fact." 

Then, giving way to the enthusiasm of his prophetic spirit, he addresses 
himself in direct language to America:— 

*^ A nation to whom all nations will come; a power whom all powers of Europe will 
court to civil and commercial alliances; a people to whom the remnants of all ruined 
people will fly ; whom the oppressed and injured of every nation will seek for refuge," 
he exclaims, «ACTUATB tour botsbxibhtt, Bxsmcxsi thi Fowxns abtd nurxsa oi 
TOum Tsnoxs." 

Arise ! ascend thy lofty seat. 

Be clothed with thy strength — 

Lift up on high a standard to the nations!! ! 

Let those among us who, by their conduct, prove themselves unworthy 
of the country which gave them birth, deny us a nationality as much as 
they will, it is still no less true, and acknowledged to be so by those in 
foreign lands, that there is such a thing as an American Nationality, of 
the truth of which assertion the following extract from an able article in 
the Westminster Beview for April last, affords abundant proof: — 

** Henceforward, it is no longer England, but the North American Republic that has 
become the pole-star to which, firom all sides, the eye of struggling nations turns. . . . 
There are those who fancy that under mere democra<gr, energetic diplomacy and war- 
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like saccew arb impoisiUe; l«t us frtr a moment attead to the facts concerning the 
United States. . , . Tbey nobly earned their independence ; they assumed the aggressive 
against England; they made a plain deckuration of war on France if payments conceded 
to be due the United States were not paid by a certain near day; since these there have 
been the war of Texas and the Mexican war, and in the Mexican war one knows not 
what is most to be admired ; the facility with which an army of volunteers submitted to 
discipline ; the perfection of their weapons — new inventions of America — handled with 
a skill previously unknown; the goodness of their commissariat, in a wild and vast 
country ; or the flexibility of their mechanical adaptations as to reporting, printing and 
communicating homeward. . . . For fifty years past, the merchant ships of the United 
States have notoriously been far better built than those of Great Britain. ... No one can 
pretend that the United States does not conduct its diplomacy with consummate energy 
and success. This is brought about mainly by the influence of the Senate on foreign 
affairs. We have no corresponding organ. . . . We imagine three principal enactments 
necessary : 1, that all new peerages shall be for life only ; 2, that no new peer shall bo 
created without a recommendatory vote from the Commons ; 3, that the Queen shall 
have the right of permitting every minister, during his tenure of office, to set and speak 
in Ihe Upper House, but without a vote. ... All Reformers will do well to inscribe on 
their flag, that Reform must take the direction of America, not of France,^* 



History vindicates the trath of these remarks ; and the native bom 
American, who is so deficient in devotion to, and pride of, country as 
to be insensible to its claim to a nationality, may well have his patriotism 
doubted, and be regarded with suspicion. ** There are few things that 
contribute more decidedly to a nation^a strength than a national pride,^^ 
said old Hezekiah Niles in his Begister, as long ago as 1817, and why so ? 
Because, said he, "it appears to me, however, that the operation of this 
principle was more powerful almost every where than it was in the United 
States — before the late war; nothwithstanding the extremely modest 
accusations of our 'British masters' to the contrary ; and even yet, I cannot 
believe that we are possessed of our fiill, just and legitimate share of it. 
But we are improving every day — our people begin to feel and to know 
that they are Americans and republicans; and the time is fast approach- 
ing when they will really be so, and glory in it. Blessed be those who, 
by their wisdom or valor, by counsel or by the sword, have dissipated 
our prejudices, or 'hewed a path to fame/ and thus raised up so strong a 
rampart to defend the liberties of my country." 

The foundation of patriotism, originating in the relations and intercourse 
of domestic life, has ever been the faith and belief of the wisest and best 
men. In the .New York Convention which ratified the Federal Consti- 
tution, Alexander Hamilton used the following language :-^ 

** There are certain social principles in human nature, from which we may derive the 
most solid conclusions with respect to the conduct of indiTiduals and communities. 
We love our families more than our neighbon / our neighbore more than our country- 
men in general. The human aflections, like the solar heat, lose their intensity as 
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xaey depart from the centre ; and become languid in propoition to Ibe expanrion of tiie 
circle in which they act** 

And tbe same great statesman had a proper appreciation of the danger 
to republican institutions from foreign infinenoes, by the introduction of 
men, money or manners firom abroad, and in referring to the subject, gave 
the following illustration from history : — 

** The gorernment eatabliihed by Lycurgns remained in vigor GOO years, until a 
thirst of empire tempted the fBpartans to entertain ^ore^ troops, and introduce Persian 
gold to maintain them ; then the imtitntions of Lycurgus fell at once, and ararice and 
luxury succeeded." 

Such was the spirit which animated Henry Clay. In a speech delivered 
by him in the Senate, Feb. 1, 1839, be said : " The SearcW of all hearts 
knows that every pulsation of mind beats high and strong in the canse of 
civil liberty. Wherever it is safe and practicable, I desire to see every 
portion of the human family in the enjoyment of it. But 1 prefer the 
liberty of my country to that of any other people, and the liberty of my 
own race to that of any other, " 

Archbishop Hughes, in one of his controversial letters with Senator 
Brooks, expresses a similar sentiment, though applying it in a different 
manner. " I would not," says be, ** exchange the bright memories of my 
early boyhood in another land, and ^beneath another sicy, for tiiose of any 
other man living, no matter where he was bom.*' This is, in truth, the 
feeling and spirit which animates every right-minded man. Love for our 
own race and our native land is but in conformity with the divine instincts 
of nature. It is, as has been truly observed by an unknown writer, 
interwoven with the fibres of tbe human heart — ^it is paramount to dis- 
tance, time and circumstances — ^it is beyond tbe reach of politics and 
philosophy — ^it is the one grand and powerful emotion which colors 
every thought and directs every action. 

But, say the repudiaters of American nationality, "principles and not 
nativities constitute an American." Grant that principles are essential to 
constitute one in the sense here used, if love of home, country and race, 
exercise so controlling an influence over human action, as is universally 
conceded, can those coming to America be regarded as exceptions ? It 
is but reasonable to suppose that they, too, are susceptible of home 
influence, that they still love their native land, and cherish the doctrines 
taught them by their forefathers, in domestic matters — in agriculture, 
commerce, religion — and If so, why not aho in politics and Ike science of 
govemm^ntf 

In still farther answer, it may be said, that principles alone do not con^ 
Btitute government. ''Governments, like clocks, go from the motion 
men give them," says William Penn, in the Preface to the Constitution 
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<tf Pennsylvaala ; '* b&d $us goYemments are made and moved by men, so 
by ihem they are. raioed too. Wherefore goyemments rather depend 
upon men tiiaa men opcm 'governments. Let men be good and the 
government cannot be bad. If it be evil, they will cure it." In the 
langnage of Sir William Jones, ^nen, high-minded men, constitute a 
State:— 

« Not high rais'd battlements or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 

Not citiee proud, with spires and turrets crown'd : 
Not bays and broad-arm'd ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 
Not starred and spangled courts. 

Where low-brow'd baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
Ko^^Mkit, high-minded Mxir, 

• • .* • 

Men who their duties know,. 
But know thdr rights, and knowing daie maintain^" 

Kace, kin and kindred, training and tradition, devotion to country, 
knowledge of its institutions, history, trials, progress and achievements, 
an aggregation of men that have a country and love it, feel that they 
have a nationality and place a value upon it, have ancestral graves and 
ancestral toils to look and dwell upon, an ancestral spirit to be inspired 
with, precepts to respect, examples to imitate, and an inheritance to glory 
in, as well as a present blessing to be enjoyed— all these are requisites to 
make an American and constitute an American nationality. As has 
beem beautifully observed by Robert T. Conrad, in a brilliant address, 
delivered before the Literary Societies of Pennsylvania College, in 1 852, 
"the dull devotion of enforced allegiance or unfelt duty may shed a cold, 
lunar light over a land, but it is the heat of the solar heart alone that can 
vivify and invigorate, can render feebleness invincible, and make, what 
would else be a polar desolation, a scene of beauty — a glory and a 
joy." 

It is the American, who feels that he has a name which ''exalts the 
just pride of patriotism," that yields the first fruits of his genius and his 
heart to his country. ** He loves her," continues Judge Conrad, in the 
admirable address already quoted, " with the gushing fulness and unselfish 
devotion of the heart's first and purest love. How could he otherwise ? 
Her soil claims a parent's right to that love; and were it churlish as win- 
ter, could he love it less than the Switzer loves his cliffs ? Were it torrid 
as Arabia, could he cherish it less than the Bedouin his sands 2 But the 
grandeur and beauty of the boon land of his birth, where lavish Nature 
seems to have gathered her wonders as for a race of free giants — the 
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cloistered aisles of her snblfme and soiemn forests— -the cataract voices 
that thnnder among her hills— the glorioas riyers that sweepV with 
queenly magnificence, among valleys the loveliest that «ephyr visits- 
how conld these be his own, and be nnbeloved f And then her annals, 
rich in the nnrivalled trinmphs of a calm and Christian, heroism— ier 
valor, her virtues, but more than all, her liberty, calm and crimeless, lofty 
and self-restrained, that lifts her above all ancient or modem compari- 
son — the morning star of the nations ! Why, he were duller than the 
dullest clod of her valleys, did not his heart swell with ezulting gratitude 
to the God that had made such a land, and made him a child upon its 
bosom. It is wise, therefore, and well, that he loves his native land, and 
loves it thus ; not with a cold sense of filial duty merely — ^the trickling of 
an icicle patriotism — ^but with a full and fiery passion ; that regards one 
life as too poor an offering for such a country, yet would give it, freely, 
as the sun gives its light or the heaven its dew — would pour out his 
young, warm blood exultingly in the battle, and bless each sacrificial drop 
as it bubbled forth. Oh, more than mountains and rivers, than wealth 
and prowess, than greatness and splendor, is this spirit the true glory of 
our landl And this spirit, let me add, is no idle dream, no lofty fiction. 
It is a presence and a reality ; it lives and moves and has its being in 
every pulsation of the mighty heart of our country: and should the 
shadow darken and the peril come, it will start forth mightier than any 
mere throbless physical power, to save and to achieve. It is this passion 
of patriotism that can alone make a people free and happy." 

America for Americana^ is a ^demand not based upon narrow secta- 
rianisms, or mere party predilections. It is no new doctrine; it fias 
been avowed and maintained in all ages, and in all countries, so long as 
the people remained true to their country, and had a respect for and 
pride in their nationality ; it rests upon the love of home and of country, 
and involves not only a natural right but a solemn and imperative duty 
which birth-right alone can impose. Who that will not adopt the lan- 
guage of the poet, and cordially agree that — 

** There's not a spot on this wide peopled earth 
So dear to the heart as the land of oar birth ; 
And the home of our childhood ! the beautiful spot, 
Which memory retains when all else is forgot." 

Why^ then, should it be deemed illiberal, unkind and unjust in Ameri- 
cans to feel a devotion to their country, and an interest in its institutions 
which induces a desire on their part to rule America f Have not other 
free nations claimed and exercised the same prerogative ? And was it not 
only when they became too degenerate and corrupt to do so that they 
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lost tbeir birtbright tod with it their nationality? Did not Daniel 
CyConnell raise the' talismanic cry tiniong his conntrymen, of Ireland for 
the Irish f Yet no "one ever charged him on that account as a narrow- 
minded, illiberal bigot ; on the contrary, he was universally extolled as 
sensible and patriotic, and, in America at least, there was but one 
response, and that was, that it was but a just and natural claim, which 
ought not to be denied by Great Britain, that " none but Irishmen should 
rule Ireland." If the sentiment was correct, and Irishmen in this country 
all united in expressing it, why should they now find fault with it when 
applied to America ? 

The Americans are but discharging a duty they owe to the land of their 
birth, equally due to the memory of their revolutionary ancestors and to 
their own posterity, when they set to work to purify the body-politic 
from disease which threatens destruction to the coubtry, and to the insti- 
tutions committed to their guardianship by their forefathers. What is 
the malady that afflicts us ? — what the evil they have set about to remedy ? 
In one generation we have attained a growth exceeding that of any other 
nation ; our flag floats in every sea, and is every where honored and 
respected ; while our institutions are the theme of admiration through- 
out the civilized world ; and yet we are obliged to struggle to maintain 
our distinct nationality at home. Millions of the oppressed in other 
lands resort hither to enjoy the blessings of freedom, and, in our contact 
with those who thus seek refuge from tyranny, our system has been 
inoculated with the decayed matter of the worn out, corrupt and dying 
systems of the old world, which renders it necessary to purify ourselves 
an# lop off the fungus. And are Americans to be blamed for this ? 
Surely no one can assert the affirmative and satisfactorily maintain it. 
Say^hat we will, there exists such an evil in the country. The people 
know and feel it The gross abuses of the hospitality extended to those 
of foreign birth, and the outrageous violations of our laws, and infringe- 
ments upon our rights, by foreigners coming among us — ^incited thereto, 
it must be, with sorrow and shame, confessed, by demagogues and knavish 
politicians in our own country — has been for a long while an alarming and 
growing evil in our elections, until at length it has become intolerable. 

It is notorious that the grossest frauds have been practiced on our 
naturalization laws, and that thousands and tens of thousands have every 
year deposited votes in the ballot box, who could not only not read 
them, and knew nothing of the nature of the business in which thej- were 
engaged, but who had not been six months in the country, and, in many 
cases, hardly six days. By such influences, by the destruction of ballot 
boxes, and by forcibly preventing native born citizens from coming to 
the polls, the foreign element has at times carried the elections in our 
cities and towns, and thereby controlled States and the Union I The 
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power thaa wielded has led to the wost disfpracefol «sbMmeBey to t3»6 
foreign element on the part of oar natiye demagogues, ^nd wholesale 
bargaining and traffic has been the result. 

It is in the horror and disgust of snch a state of things that the Ame- 
rican movement has had its origin, and that has given a healthful tone 
to public sentiment in regard to the evil under which the country has 
labored. The people have become aroused to the danger, and have 
accordingly determined to guard against it by placing the power of 
ruling only into the hands of those in whose devotion to the country they 
feel they may have confidence. 

The right of Americans to prescribe terms of admission into the coiin- 
ttj, as well as to prescribe terms to be admitted to citizenship, or to 
refuse either or both, is a power which has been and continues to be 
exercised by all governments. It was so among the Jews, the Greeks 
and the Romans, in ancient times, and continues so in England, France 
and all other countries of modern times ; and it is so, in a general sense, 
in the United States. Congress has control over the subject The 
Constitution has confided to it the power of passing laws regulating 
naturalization, and if it should so change the law as to require twenty* 
one years' residence before citizenship could be conferred, or should 
wholly repeal all laws on the subject, without providing any new process 
by which aliens could be made citizens, no one could have any well- 
founded ground of complaint. 

To become a citizen, is not a right which an alien can command, but a 
privilege which may be conceded and afforded, or withheld and refused ; 
and, so long as no attempt be made to interfere with any existing right 
of citizenship, and that is not at all likely ever to be attempted, there 
can be nothing to justify the cry of persecution. Those who have ac- 
quired the rights and privileges of citizens are entirely beyond the reach 
of legislation ; they are invested with all the dignity of citizenship, which 
no power except they, by their own conduct^ can take from them. Their 
rights are sacred, and cannot be infringed. The alteration or entire 
repeal of the naturalization laws cannot, therefore, affect the rights 
and privileges of naturalized citizens. No war is made against them. 
Why, then, should naturalized citizens feel different in regard to the 
matter than native born citizens ? Being sworn citizens of the United 
States, it does not accord with their obligations to regard themselves as 
a distintt class, and to feel aggrieved at legislation as a reflection upon 
them, when it is intended for the equal benefit of all who have a claim 
to American citizenship. They have no right, as good citizens, to regard 
themselves in any other light than Americans, and they lessen the dig- 
nity of citizenship by thinking of themselves as aliens still, and bestow- 
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The maaner4n wjiioh Coogress shall exercise the power given to it by 
thiB -Qonstitation^ in rolation to the naturalization of aliens, should hare 
no other object in view than the public good ; and, if circumstances 
which have transpired, and the experience of the past, unite in dictating 
the propiiety of lengthening the period of residence preliminary to the 
investiture of the rights of citizenship, or the entire cessation of confer- 
ring those rights upon those who shall hereafter migrate into the country, 
it is the duty, as well as it should be deemed the pleasure, of naturalized 
as well as native citizens, to eufltain and uphold such a policy. It is a 
fallacy to argue that an extension of the period beyond that now required 
to become a citizen, or an entire refusal to naturalize, would be a pro- 
scription of men on account of "the accident of birth." As well might 
the unfortunate youth who struggles against the adverse circumstances 
of poverty, claim as a right to appropriate to himself a portion of the 
estate of his rich neighbor, and, on being denied his claim, arraign him 
for proscribing him on account of "the accident of birth*" Place of 
birth may be an accident ; it undoubtedly is so, humanly speaking ; but so 
is, in the same sense, being born at all, or of beipg bom under favorable 
instead of adverse circumstances ; and yet these accidents constantly 
affect human rights and privileges, and the common sense of mankind 
admits the propriety of their doing so, nor has it ever yet called in ques- 
tion the wisdom and beneficence of the Creator, in so ordaining the affairs 
of man. 

The time and circumstances of birth and death are quite as much acci- 
dents as the place of birth, and yet these are the great controllers of the 
rights of property. Why, then, may not place of birth also, in a mea- 
fiure, control the rights of citizenship? None but Scotch Socialists, 
Prench Bed Republicans, German Bationalists, or American Clootzes, 
have ever yet denounced the Jaws controlling property, and which allow 
the accidents'^ birth to fall so frequently between men and fortune ; and 
why then complain about "proscribing men on account of the accident 
of birth ?" There is nothing in the rights of citizenship to exempt it 
from the influence of accidents which constantly affect other rights ; and 
the assumed fact, that there is an inherent right in every man to a full 
participation in the government of every country in which he may choose 
to take up his residence, has never been either recognized or acknow- 
ledged by any government on earth, and cannot be conceded by our own, 
without involving the admission that our whole system is founded upon 
erroneous principles, and needs r^ormation. 

Our Constitution contains many restrictions upon the rights of the 
people, though its preamble declares it to have been their own act. It 
22 
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requires the President to be » native bora eitizeq} or one who was a 
eitizen at the time of its adoption, and to be of a certaia a^e ; jMid, an- 
nexing these qnalifications, the people cannot disregard them and elect 
whom they choose. It requires, also, certain qoalificationa as pre-ceqni* 
sites to hold a seat in the Senate or House of Representatives, which 
the people cannot disregard in their exercise of the eleetive Ihin^hise. 
So in regard to the qualifications of electors. These are prescribed by 
the State Constitutions, and consist in a certain period of residence In 
the State, county, city, borough, township, or precinct, payment of tax, 
Ac, all of which, if the argument now advanced be correct, would have 
to be abolished, to relieve our system from the imputation of proscribing 
men on account of the accident of birth, residence, age, &c. Carrying 
the argument out, where would it lead to ? According to its theory, all 
restrictions would be proscriptive, and there could not consistently be a 
condition of any kind annexed to enable an alien to become a citizen. 
Common sense revolts at a doctrine which would lead to such concla* 
sions, and its utter absurdity is made manifest b^even those who arraign 
the American movement as proscriptive in its character. 

The admission of foreigners to citizenship is not an inherent right they 
can claim nolens volens^ but involves a question of expediency which it 
is in the power of Congress to determine. It may abolish all nataraliza* 
tion laws, or it may annex such conditions to become a citizen as the 
public good may seem to demand ; and, however onerous these may be 
made, they cannot be justly denounced as proscriptive in their character. 
If it can, as it has, fix a period of five years' residence to enable an alien 
to become a citizen, it can, if the good of the country demands it, extend 
the period to twenty-one years, or withdraw the power and authority 
from courts to naturalize at all. Grant the power to impose a condition 
of any kind, and no one denies that, and the whole argument of those 
who assail the American theory as proscriptive falls to the ground. 
Thus a Democratic meeting, held this summer in Daviess county, Ken- 
tucky, unintentionally and unconsciously surrendered the whole argument 
against the movement, and conceded the expediency and propriety of it, 
by adopting the following resolve, in substance, that "the foreigner can- 
not consistently with reason and right be deprived of a voice in our 
government, and at the same time be taxed to support the same," bnt 
that " the naturalization luws should he so altered as to lengthen his time 
of probation^ that he may become more thcyroughly imbued with the prin- 
ciples and spirit of our institutions P^ Such an admission concedes the 
whole argument, and contradicts the charge of proscription, leaving but 
one question to be determined, and that is, is any extension of time long 
enough, and, if so, to what period should it be extended ? As to the 
question of taxing foreigners without conferring upon them the right of 
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voting, the argument used by the 'Daviess^ county Democracy is plausible, 
but is nevertheless a sophism which will not bear the test of scrutiny. If 
it h^ soiind^ then foreigners ought not to be taxed while they are here on 
probation, and should aot be called on to contribute to the support of 
government until they have a voice in its management ; and yet they are 
taxed as soon as they take up a permanent residence in a State, and it is 
right and proper that they should be. And why ? Because there exists 
no necessary connection between taxation and the right of suffrage. 
The correct idea of taxation is, that it is the price paid for the protec- 
tion afforded by government to person and property. Hence the pro- 
perty of widows, maids and minors is taxed ; and why ought that of aliens, 
who enjoy the same protection, be exempt ? 

There is then nothing in the Constitution obligating Congress to any 
specific mode oT action with regard to foreigners, nor any thing in Ame- 
ricanism which implies or conveys personal or invidious reproach against 
any citizen, whether of foreign or native birth. No such distinctions are 
sought to be created. The movement only recognizes, and seeks to en- 
force, such distinctions as the law of self-preservation, and the true prin- 
ciples of our government, have already established. It has been argued 
that a policy carried out, such as Americans now seek to establish, would 
create in our country a class corresponding with that of the Helots of 
ancient Sparta — a degraded caste whose presence would be dangerous to 
society. This is, however, a far-fetched argument, and entitled to no 
great consideration.' The history of civilized States negatives the as- 
sumption — ^reason repudiates it-^and our Constitution which requires a 
naturalization law at all denies it. Our own experience proves to us that 
the denial of the right of suffrage does not necessarily produce such a 
class. It is not so in the District of Columbia, whose inhabitants have 
not the right of voting for President. 

Nor arte the unnaturalized foreigners in our midst, whilst serving their 
probation, more degraded than after their naturalization. There exists 
not the least analogy between their condition and that of the Helots of 
Sparta. They are in the enjoyment of all the rights of property, and 
the protection of their persons, character, privileges and freedom, with 
no mark of discrimination against them, but as to the right of suffrage, 
and that voluntarily assumed by them. In determining to change their 
hom^s, they had to decide between their native lands, where they are not 
allowed to vote, (for neither the Irish, German, Frenchman, nor Scotch- 
man, can be said to enjoy the elective franchise,) and our own country, 
where they may, after a residence of a certain period, or may not vote, 
which aepends upon the policy pursued by the government. They come 
with a full knowledge that their admission to full citizenship depends 
upon the action and policy of our government ; and to say that they 
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will become more degraded here, if' the right of gnffiragis be withheld 
from them, than they were in Hieir natiye land, though they nerer en- 
joyed it tiiere, is simply to utter a ridicoloas absurdity whic^' is uasus* 
tained by history, and contradicted by our owa personal experience. 
Washington, Franklin, Sherman, Jay, Hamilton, Madison,- and the other 
ftamers of the Gonstitntion, could have had no such fears, or they would 
not hare inserted a provision in the Constitution requiring alieiis 'to be 
naturalized at alL Had they supposed that there InriDed danger in re- 
quiring foreigners to remain some years on probation before becoming 
citizens, they would have provided for their immediate admission to all 
the rights and privileges of the government 



CHAPTER XLL 

CULTIVATION OF AMEBICAN FS£LIN« AND SENTDnSin'. 

One of the political parties of the day has incorporated in its platform 
and principles of organization an article, recognizing and declaring, as 
of the utmost importance, the cultivation and development of an intense 
American feeling ; of a passionate attachment to our country, its his- 
tory and its institutions ; of an admiration for the purer days of our 
national existence ; of a veneration for the heroism that precipitated our 
revolutioD, and an emulation of the virtue, wisdom and patriotism that 
framed our Constitution and first successfully applied its provisions ; aod 
that recognition and declaration is no less creditable to the party which 
has made it a part of its creed, tJian it is worthy of being emulated by all 
other political organizations professing to follow the precepts of the illus- 
trious founders of our government 

It) is undoubtedly true, as a late address of Hie American party of 
Georgia sets forth, that, "as we recede from the revolutionary day, the 
example of the revolution becomes less cmd less influential. We are 
prone to undervalue the principles in which that great event originated, 
the vidor that achieved, and the sacrifices that consecrated it The stern 
virtues of that glorious era are held too slow for this progressive age. 
The simplicity and purity of our fathers are ridiculed as weakness or de- 
nounced as fanaticism, and the republic which they constructed in blood 
and baptized in tears, is considered by many as illy adapted to the wants, 
and a reproach to the illamination of this generation. The maxims of 
Washington have lost much of their authority as rules of political cod- 
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dujst; luid oalj.a few m6nths i^iBqe ain .impudetit foreigner, a pauper by 
coQc^s^iod and agqest by charity, dared to arraign even him, the revered 
of alienations, at the bar of Ajneijean opinion, for ignorance and folly. 
And the nations of the earth saw with amazement that some were found 
base' enough atid weak enough to couatenance the charge." 

Nor is this all. Exposed to eveiy disease or contagion, moral and 
physical,, which originates in a foreign atmosphere, and filled with for- 
eigners who have no sympathy for the conseryt^iTe elements in our Con- 
stitution, cherish no American feelings entertain no attachment to our 
country, its history and institutions, and.- instead of admiring the purer 
days of our national existence, veni^^ing the heroism of the revolution^ 
and emulating the wisdom, virtue, and patriotism of the founders of our 
government, do not conceal th^r eontemptfor all, howcieui it be otherwise 
than that our country needs the faithful devotion and services of all who 
would preserve the Constitution and perpetuate the Union ? When there . 
are thousands of those of foreign. birth iu our midst, followers and disci* 
pies of Paine, Heine,' and other, infidel writers, who concert together, 
and, in an organized form, seek to secure the adoption of measures which 
would inevitably destroy our system of government) and be a warfare 
against the Christian religion, it would assuredly, seem to be ^igh time 
that the descendants of the sires, of 1T76 should make some effort to 
inspire reverence for historic names and respect for revolutionary virtue, 
to reinstate the authority of the framers of oar government, and establish 
anew their precepts and examples in the hearts of the people. When 
these men publicly proclaim that they ''hold the Sabbath laws, Thanhs-' 
giving days, prayers in Congress and Legislatures^, the oaths upon the 
Bible, the introduction of the Bible into the free schools, (he exclusion 
of atheists from legal acts, dsc., as an open violaHon of human rights as 
well as of the Constitution^ and demund their removal;^^ and when 
others, also of foreign birth, openly threaten. t^at ''year by year the Irish 
are becoming more and more powerful in America," and that when "the 
propitious time will come, they mean to use the Americans for their own 
purposes ;" — when these things are openly and boldly avowed, it becomes 
the duty of all true Americans to revert to first principles, and remember 
those taught a^d practiced by thein revolutionary ancestors, and to re- 
study the principles and precepts of the founders of the republic, with 
which those now promulgated by the foreigners among us are in such 
strange and startling contrast. 

Instead of following the teachings of Heine, proclaiming that " there 
can be no true freedom until Christianity is bloodily abolished^" uid en- 
gaging in the persecution of Christians with ends in view like those of 
Diocletian, the sages of the American revolution on every and all proper 
occasions made a public acknowledgment of that Almighty Being, who 
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rales over the Councils of Nations, conducts the affairs of men/ and in 
every respect by which we have advanced to the-character of an indepen- 
dent nation, has distinguished us by some token of providential ageh^y. 
They had studied history, and were not so deficient in wii^om as not to 
say, with Oliver Cromwell, " if any man thinks that the interbsts of thtfse 
nations and the interests of Christianity, are two separate and distinct 
things, I wish my soul may never enter into his secret," and we accord- 
ingly find that at the second session of the meeting of the Continental 
Congress, in Philadelphia, in 1774, it was resolved "that the Rev. Mr. 
Duche be desired to open the Congress to-morrow morning with prayer, 
at the Carpenter's Hall/' and the practice was continued during the entire 
revolution. 

In Thatcher's Military Journal — a book very difficult to get hold of — 
under date of December, 1777, is found a note containing the identical 
" first prayer in Congress." The scene has been made the subject of an 
engraving, in which Mr. Duche is the central figure, and it graces many 
parlors at this day. The prayer was as follows : 

" O Lord, our Heavenly Father, high and mighty King of kings, and 
Lord of lords, who dost from thy throne behold all the dwellers on earth, 
and reignest with power supreme and uncontrolled over all kingdoms, 
empires and governments, look down in mercy, we beseech thee, on these 
American States, who have fled to thee from the rod of the oppressor, 
and thrown themselves on thy gracious protection, desiring to be hence- 
forth dependent only on thee ; to thee have they appealed for the right- 
eousness of their cause ; to thee do they now look up for that countenance 
and support which thou alone canst give ; take them, therefore, heavenly 
Father, under thy nurturing care.; give them wisdom in council, and 
valor in the field ; defeat the malicious designs of our cruel adversaries ; 
convince them of the unrighteousness of their cause ; and if they will still 
peraist in their sanguinary purpose, O I let the voice of thine own uner- 
ring justice, sounding in their hearts, constrain them to drop the weapons 
of war from their unnerved hands in the day of battle. Be thou pre- 
sent, O God of wisdom, and direct the councils of this honorable assem- 
bly ; enable them to settle things on the best and surest foundation, that 
the scene of blood may be speedily closed, that order, harmony and peace 
may be effectually restored ; — and truth and justice, religion and piety, 
prevail and flourish amongst thy people. Preserve the health of their 
bodies and the vigor of their minds ; shower down on them and the mil- 
lions they here represent, such temporal blessings as thou seest expedient 
for them in this world, and crown them with everlasting glory in the 
world to come. All this we ask in the name end through the merits of 
Jesus Christ, thy Son and our Saviour. Amen !" 

And by a reference to the Madison Papers, containing the debates of 
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the CoDventioB wlikb' frftm^d the CoHaHtntiony tiiere will be found the 
fallovUig speech nmde by Benjamin Franklin : 

• «. " J/r. Tremdent; — ^The small progress we have made after four or five 
we^ft' close attendance and continual reasonings with each other— our 
different seutiaaents on almost every question, several of the last prodnc- 
Vig as many noes as ayes — is, methinks, a melancholy proof of the im* 
perfection of the human understanding. We, indeed, seem to feel our own 
want of political wisdom, since we have been running about in search of 
it. We have gone back to ancient history for models of government, 
and examined the different forms of those republics which, having been 
formed with the seeds of their own dissolution, now no longer exist. 
And we have viewed modern States all round Europe, but find none of 
their Constitutions suitable to our circumstances. 
• ** In this situation, of this assembly, groping, as it were, in the dark, to 
find political truth, and scarce able to distinguish it when presented to 
us, how has it happened, sir, that we have not hitherto once thought of 
humbly applying to the Father of lights to illuminate our understandings ? 
In the beginning of the contest with Great Britain, when we were sen- 
sible of danger, we had daily prayer in this room for the divine pro- 
tection. Our prayers, sir, were heard, and they were most graciously 
answered. All of us who were engaged in the struggle, must have ob- 
served frequent instances of a superintending providence in our favof. 
To that kind providence we owe this happy opportunity of consulting in 
peace on the means of establishing our future national felicity. And 
have we now forgotten that powerful friend ? Or, do we imagine that 
we no longer need his assistance ? I have lived, sir, a long time, and 
the longer I live, the more convincing proofs I see of this truth — thcU 
God governs the affairs of men. And if a sparrow cannot fall to the 
, ground without his notice, is it probable that an empire can rise without 
his aid ? 

** We have been assured, sir, in the sacred writings, that 'except the 
Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it* I firmly believe 
this ; and I also believe that without his concurring aid we shall succeed, 
in this political building, no better than the builders of Babel. We shall 
be divided by our little partial local interests ; our projects will be con- 
founded ; and we ourselves shall become a reproach and by-word down to 
future ages. And, what is worse, mankind may hereafter, from this un- 
fortunate instance, despair of establishing governments by human wisdom, 
and leave it to chance, war and conquest. I therefore beg leave to move 
that, henceforth, prayerd imploring the assistance of Heaven, and its bless- 
ings on our deliberations, be held in this assembly every morning before 
we proceed to business, and that one or more of the clergy of this city 
be requested to officiate in the service.'' 
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Ahd there vera thMie ftmong theaMiesB^ cif ilwk'dftj wfaa, tbovffe. 
the ebampions of religious as well as. dvil libaiftj, and opposed to*tU 
astablishmeot of any religion bj law, did jet aot heskoteto express their 
regret that there was no provision inserted in the Gonstll^ition, ack&dw«> 
lodging the existence of Ood, and dependence npon Him for the snceessfbl 
establishment and administration of the gOTemment. Lather Martizi, a 
member of the Conyentioni thus refers to the snbjectinhis address to 
the Maryland Legislatnie. See EUwWa Debates, voL i.,.p. 8^ : — 

The part of the syetem whieh provides &at no reKgious test AtH ever he required 
•i a qualificatioii to any office or pnbHc traat under the United StatoB, was adopted by 
a great majority of the Convention^ and without BuiiGh debate.. However, there were 
aome members so unfashionabie as to think that a belief of the existence of a Deityv SEnd 
of a state of future rewards and punishments, would be some security for the good con^ 
duct of our rulers, and that, in a Christian country, it would be at least decent to hold 
out some distincticm between the professora of Christianity and downright infidelily or 
paganism. 

In the report of the Massachasetts ConTentionwbielL adopted &e Con^ 
stitntion, we find the following note in relation to this snbject r— 

« In the conversation on Thursdi^» on the eix&t article^ which provides that* no 
religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office' &o^ several gentle- 
men urged that it was a departure from the principles of our forefathers, who came 
here for the preservation of their religion ; and that it would admit deists, atheists, &c, 
into the general government ; and, people being apt to imitate the examples of the court, 
these principles would be disseminated, and, of course, a corruption of morals ensue. 
Gentlemen on the ether side applauded the libendity of the clause, and represented, 
in striking colors* the impraprietyv and almost impiety,, of the requisition of a test^ as 
practiced in Great Britam and elsewhere." ElHoit*9 Ikbaie*^ voL tV., p. 1 17. 

Col. Jones (of Bristol) " thought, that the rulers ought to beUeve in God or Christ, 
and that, however a test may be prostituted in England, yet he thought, if our public 
men were to be those who had a good standing in the church, it would be happy for the 
United States, and' that a person could not be a good man without being a good Chris- 
tian." Ibid., 119. 

In the Connectient Contentions Oliver Woloott said he eonld "not see 
the necessity for sncb a te«^ aa some gentlemen ooaiteaded for. The Con- 
stitatbn enjoins an oa^th npon allr the ofibsers of the United States. This 
is a direct appeal to that. Qod who is th« ayenger of perjarj. Snch an 
appeal to Him i&afall acknowledgment of His being and providence. 
An acknowledgment of these great truths is all the gentlemen contend 
for.'' Jldd.f 210. In the North Carolina Convention, Mr. Abbott said that 
many suppose that *' if there be no rellgioas te^ required, pagans, deista 
and Mahometans might obtain ofiSces," and that they desired to know 
"how and by whom they are to be sworn." Mr. Iredell, in reply, said "it 
is never to be supposed that the people of America will trast their dearest 
rights to persons who have no religion at all, or a religion materially 
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of aa oatb; it is'conndered a 'sol^Qft ap^al to the Supreme Being, for 
the troth of what is said, by a penon who believes in the existence of a 
Supreme Being and in a future state of rewards and punishments, accord- 
ing to that form which will bind his conscience most'" Other remarks 
qf a similar t:haracter might be quoted, but those already given are suffi- 
cient to show the contrast of the views of the founders of the govern- 
ment oa the subject, con^ared with those now proclaimed by thousands 
of those of the present day who are disciples of Heine and other European 
revolutionary leaders. 

George Washington, deeply imbued with religious sentiments and feel- 
ings, availed himself of all proper occasions to acknowledge dependence 
upon God, and manifest an appreciatioa of the responsibility he owed to. 
Him. Wheu Congress invited him to an audience at the close of the 
Revolution, on the 26th of Aagast, 1783, he closed his speech as fol- 
lows :— 

** Perhaps, sir, no occasion may offer more suitable, than the present to express my 
humble thanks to God, and my grateful acknowledgments to my countrymen, for the 
great and uniform support I have received in every vicissitude of fortune, and for the 
many distinguished honors which Congress have been pleased to confer upon me in the 
course of the war." 

And when he subsequently appeared before Congress, Dec- 23, lt83, 
to resign as Commander-in-Chief, he again thus expressed himself : 

*< I consider it an indispensable duty to dose this last act of my official life by com- 
mending the interests of our dearest country to the protection of Almighty God, and 
those who have the superintendence of them to his holy keeping." 

To which part of his address, Thomas Mifflin, the President of Con- 
gress, in the name of that body, responded as follows : 

« We join you in commending the interests of our dearest country to the protection 
of Almighty God, beseeching him to dispose the hearts, and minds of its citizens to 
improve the opportunity afforded them of becoming a happy and respectable nation." 

After the adoption of the Constitution, and hiis election to the 
Presidency, Washington again, in his Inaugural Address, thus manifested 
his dependence on the Almighty Being to whom he rendered such fervent 
thanks at the close of the war : 

" Such being the impressions under which fhave, in obedience to the public summons, 
repaired to the present station, it would be peculiarly improper to omit, in this first official 
act, my* fervent supplieatioos to that Almighty Being whi» rules over the universe ; who 
presides in th« councils of nations ; and whose providential aid can supply every humai^ 
defect ; that his benedielioa may consecrate to the liberties and happinesft of the people 
of the United States^ a government instituted by themselves for the essential purposes, 
and may enable every instrument employed in its administration, to execute with sue* 
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ce»B the function! allotted to hii charg«« In tendering Ifait heto«g« to the Oivat A«tiior 
of every public and private good, I acsure myaelf that it expreaaea jour aentioiento not 
leas than my own ; nor thoae of my feUow-citiaanf at large lesa^than either. No peopte 
can be bound to acknowledge and adore the invisible hand which conducts the aiiairs 
of men, more than the people of the United States. Every step by which they have 
advanced to the character of an independent nation seems to have been distinguished by 
some token of providential agency. And in the important revolution JQst accomplisiied 
in the system of their united government-, the tranquil deliberations and volttotary con- 
sent of so many distinct communities, from which the event haa resulted, caanot be 
compared with the means by which most governments have been established, without 
Mme return of pious gratitude, along with an humble anticipation of the future blessings 
which the past seems to presage. These reflections, arising out of the present crises, 
have forced themselves too strongly on my mind to be suppressed. You will join me, I 
trust, in thinking that there are none under the influence of which the proceedings of a 
new and free government can more auspiciously commence. * * * 

** There is no truth more thoroughly established, than that there exists in the economy 
and course of nature, an indissoluble union between virtue and happiftcss ; between 
duty and advantage ; between the generous maxims of an honest and magnanimons 
policy, and the solid rewards of public prosperity and felicity : since we ought to be no 
less persuaded that the propitioul smiles of Heaven can never be expected on a nation 
that disregards the eternal rules of order and right, which Heaven itself has ordained : 
and since the preservation of the sacred fire of liberty, and the destiny of the republican 
model of government, are justly considered as deeply, perhaps as JinaUy* staked on tbe 
experiment entrusted to the hands of the American people." 

To which remarks, the Vice President, in the name of the Senate, 
thus responded : — 

When we contemplate the coincidence of circumstances, and wonderful combination 
of causes, which gradually prepared the people of this country for independence : when 
we contemplate the rise, progress, and termination of the late war, which gave them a 
name among the nations of the earth ; we are, with you, unavoidably led to acknow- 
ledge and adore the Great Arbiter of the universe, by whom empires rise and fall. 

And the Speaker of the Honse of Representatives replied as follows, 
on the part of that body : — 

We feel with you the strongest obligations to adore the invisible hand which has led 
the American people through 60 many difficulties, to cherish a conscious responsibility 
for the destiny of republican liberty ; and to seek the only sure means of preserving and 
recommending the precious deposit hi a system of legislation founded on the principlee 
of an honest policy, and directed by the spuit of a diffusive patriotism. 

In his Farewell Address, Washington again thus admonishes his 
countrymen : — 

Of all the dispositiona and habits which lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. In vain would that man claim the tribute of 
patriotism, who should labor to subvert these great pillars of human happiness— these 
firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. The mere politician, equally with the 
piooo man, ought to respect and to cherish theni« A volume could not trace all their 
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coohectioiuirwUh pihrftte^aiid publte fijicity. Let it simply be aiked, where is the secu* 
rUy for property, for reputation, for life, if the senee of religious obligation desert the 
oaths yrhich are the ipstrumenta of investigation in courts of justice 1 And let us with 
raution indulge the supposition* that morality can be maintained without religion. 
Whatever maybe conceded to the influence of refined education on minds of peculiar 
structure; reason and experience both forbid pM to expect that national morality can 
prevail in excluaioa of religious principle. 

• • • • • • • • • 

" Ohmrre good fidth and justice towards all nations ; cultivate peace and harmony 
with all. Religion and morality enjoin this conduct ; and can it be that good policy 
does not equally enjoin it 1 It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant 
period, a great nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example of a 
people always guided by an exalted justice and benevolence. Who can doubt that, in 
the course of time and things, the fruits of such a plan would richly repay any temporary 
advantages which might be lost by a steady adherence to it ? Can it be, that Provi- 
dence has not connected the permanent felicity of a nation with ita virtue 1 The expe- 
riment, at least, is recommended by every sentiment which ennobles human nature. 
Alas ! is it rendered impossible by its vices 1" 

John Adams, in his inangaral address, enumerates the "veneration 
for the religion of a people, who profess and call themselves Christians, 
and a fixed resolution to consider a decent respect for Christianity" as 
•* among the best recommendations for public service ;" and Thomas Jef- 
ferson, in his first inaugural address, in summing up the requisites of a 
good government, enumerates "honesty, truth, temperance, gratitude, 
and the love of man, acknowledging and adoring an overruling provi- 
dence, which, by all its dispensations, proves that it delights in the hap- 
piness of man here, and his greater happiness hereafter." 

James Madison closed his first inaugural thus: "But the source to 
which I look for the aids which alone can supply my deficiencies, is in 
the well-tried intelligence and virtue of my fellow-citizens, &c. In these, 
my confidence will, under every difficulty, be best placed, next to that 
which we have all been encouraged to feel in the guardianship and guid- 
ance of that Almighty Being, whose power regulates the destiny of 
nations, whose blessings have been so conspicuously dispensed to this 
rising republic, and to whom we are bound to address our devout grati- 
tude for the past, as well as our fervent supplications and best hopes for 
the future." 

James Monroe concluded his first inaugural with his ^'fervent prayers 
to the Almighty that he will be graciously pleased to continue to us that 
protection which he has already so conspicuously displayed in our favor." 

Andrew Jackson, in his first inaugural, expressed his " firm reliance 
on the goodness of that power whose providence mercifully protected 
our national infancy, and has since upheld our liberties in various vicissi- 
tudes," as an encouragement to offer up his "ardent supplications that 
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he will continue to make owt bri^ved cmmtrf the ohjeci <rf fai» divise earn 

and gracioas benediction." 

Thns we might go on and notice the inangnral addresses of all subse- 
quent Presidents, in all of which similar acknowledgments of dependence 
on Almighty God^ and recognitions of religion as an indispensable sup- 
port to good goYemmenty are made. 

And Qen. Harrison, in hia inaugural address, expressed not only his 
reliance on ** that good Being, who has blemed us by the gifts of civil 
and religious freedom," and " watched orer and prospered the labors of 
oar fathers," and " preserved to us institutions far exceeding in excel- 
lence those of any other people," but said : "I deem the present occasion 
sufficiently important and solemn to justify me in expressing to my fellow- 
citizens a profound reverence for the XJhristian religion, and thorough 
conviction that sound morals, religious liberty, Mid a ju^ sense of relir 
gions responsibility are essentially connected with all true and lasting 
happiness." 

Nor has this manifestation of dependence upon God and regard for 
religion been confined to our Presidents. Ample instances might be re- 
ferred to of other of our distinguished public men doing the same thing. 
Henry Clay was not ashamed to acknowledge his obligations to God, and 
on more than one occasion publicly invoked His aid and guidance. In 
commencing one of his last and great speeches in the Senate, that deli* 
vered on the 5th and 6th of February, 1850, on introducing his Com* 
promise resolutions, he said : ''I hope it will not be out. of place to do 
here, what again and again I have done in my private chamber^ to im- 
plore Him who holds the destinies of nations and individuals in His 
hands, to bestow upon our country His blessing, to calm the violence and 
ra^e of party, to still passion, to allow reason once more to resume its 
empire ; and may I not ask of Him too, to bestow on his humble servant 
now before him the blessing of His smiles, and of strength and ability to 
perform the work which now lies before him ?" 

Mr. Everett, the private biographer of Danid Webster,, speaking on 
this subject, says: ''He was a believer in the Great Atonement, &c. 
* * * B,e was a. student of the Bible, and read it; habitually in his 
family, whenever the annoyaaces of his official position did not prevent ; 
and never sat down with his family when alone, to enjoy the bounties of his 
table, withoat firs^tmi^lorilii^ %■ blessing. No man ever thooghl or talked 
with more reTiei^eace of the govfi^ oc holiness of God." And these re- 
presentadons are sustained by tbe sentunents expressed in many of his 
speeches. Xhusiu bis enlogy on Adams and Jefferson, he commenced by 
saying : '' It is fit^ that by pidi^lia assembly and solemn observance, by 
anthem and by eulogy,, we eommemorate the services of national bene- 
factors, extol their virtues, and render thanks to God for eminent bless- 
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iffgs early gtv^H and long contiiitied, to our favored coantrj ;" and again, 
in his eulogy on his old friend, Jeremiah Mason, we find the following 
homage to religion : 

'< But, sir, political eminence and professional fame fade away and die with all things 
earthly. Nothing of character Is really permanent but virtue and personal worth. These 
femain. Whatever of excellence is wrought into the soul itself belongs to both worlds. 
Keal goodoMs does not attach itself merely to this life ; it points to another world. Po- 
litical or professional . reputation cannot last forever ; but a conscience void of offence 
before God and man, is an inheritance for eternity. Religion, therefore, is a necessary 
«nd indispensable element in any great human character. There is no living without 
it Religion is Uie tie that connects man with his Creator, and holds him to bis 
throne. If that tie be all sundered, all broken, he floats away, a worthless atom in the 
universe, its proper attractions all gone, its destiny thwarted, and its whole futtire 
nothing but darkness, desolation, and death. A man with no sense of religious duty is 
he whom the Scriptures describe, in such terse but terrific language, as living * without 
God in the world.' Such a man is out of his proper being, out of the circle of all his duties, 
out of the circle of all his happiness, and away, far away, from the purposes of his creation." 

Sentiments like those now proclaimed by many in this country do not 
accord with the character of a Christian people. Religion has ever been 
deemed, by all good xxlen, as the surest and safest prop of good govern- 
ment, and the pnblic weal has never been more secure than when entrusted 
to l^e guardianship of Christian statesmen, who acknowledged their de- 
pendence upon the Ruler of the Universe, and recognized their respon- 
sibility to Him for all their acts. William Howitt, whose name and 
fame extend wherever the English language is known, expressed his 
views as to the duties of Christians, in relation to government, in a speech 
delivered at Nottingham, England, in 1835, which may, in this connec- 
tion, be appropriately quoted : 

V/e are often warned against indulgmg in politics, as if it were some ainfui indul- 
gence, like Bwearmg or gin-drinUng. The religioiH warn us with a solemn shake 
of the head ; end none more than the members of the Society of Friends deal in cau- 
tions against this bugbear of politics, ^ lest,'* say they, ** It disturb the serenity of our 
minds, lest it unfit us for religious meditation.** Now I am totally at a loss to compre- 
hend the solid ground of these pious exhortations. It is because I am religious that I 
feel myself compelled, irresistibly eompeUed, to be also political. The Tery practices of 
the Society of Friends have educated me in (his necessity. One excellent practice they 
have ; I wish it to be universally adopted, and then we should speedily have a stupen- 
dous host of honest, ardetit, Christfan politicians. It is that of reading eveiy day aloud 
in the lamily doroie a portion of the sncred Scriptures. I will defy any one to proceed 
far in the New Testament without coming upon practices and commands of our Sa- 
viour, that, if he comprehend their true and practical import, will compel him into a 
politician. Is it merely that he shall be a spiritual Saviour? Nay, if we go back 
to the Old Testament, what is the predicted character of our Saviour 1 No, but 
that he shall be a temporal one too. He is "to open the prison-doors, to loosen 
the bonds of the captive, and to let the oppressed go free." But when we enter 
on the New Testament, when we come to follow that great object of our reverence 
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and model of oar conduct in this filb, «nd to liiten to hii oomnMOidi, tftfere is n6 
alternative left to as. What is the freat command of human duty 1 What is that 
greatest of all, next to the adoration and zealous service of our Creator ] It .is to loye 
our neighbor as ourself. But will any man tell me how we tae to love neighbors as 
ourselves, if we will see them oppressed, made poor, made miserable, made ignorant and 
criminal by the measures of a bad government, and this not in individual cases, but by 
thousands and tens of thousands, if we move neither hand nor foot to help them ? If 
we are commanded " to do justly, to love mercy, and walk humbly before God ;" if 'we 
are agam commanded « to do to others as we would be done by ;" if, again, we are 
told that the very mark of distinction of our Christianity is, that *• we love one another ;" 
if we are told that, inasmuch as we give but a cup of cold water in the name of Christ 
to one of his veiy least disciples, we give it to him ; is there, let me ask you, any turn 
or escape from these great cardinal commands and injunctions? Is there any exception 
in favor of political crimes and oppressions 1 The greater the mischief, the greater the 
need of our assistance ; and I will boldly challenge any one to show me any causes or 
machinery of human suffering, so mighty or prolific as that of bad government. There 
are those, and that perhaps in nearly every third house, who thmk that religion consists 
in cultivating certain inward feelings ; in reading certain books, in making certain pray- 
ers, and passing through certain forms. This may be a religion of some kind ; but I 
will boldly tell all those who practice it that it is not the Christian religion. The reli- 
gion of Christ is a religion not of negative virtues, but of active, ardent, generous 
deeds, and sympathies with our fellow-creatures and their sorrows. A religion of inward 
feelings without outward mailL is the religion of monks, let its votaries call themselves 
what else they will. The religion of Christ led him out into the highways and hedges* 
into the streets and the market places, and to daily denouncement of public oppressors, 
as well as to the alleviation of private woe. The religion that is not prepared to attack 
human evils at their root, and to prevent them as much as possible by destroying their 
causes, has been long ago pronounced to be << a sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal." 
The man who sees trade destroyed by the mischievous acts of a bad government, and 
his poor neighbors ars suffering all round him in consequence, and does not set heartily 
to work to reform that government, to endeavor to procure a better system, but, on the 
contrary, shrinks into his house and bis closet,* lest he ruffle oi; excite his feelings, is but 
acting over again the proud Levite, and leaving it to the good Samaritan to poor the oil 
and the wine in his neighbor's wounds. In a word, Christianity is not merely a reli* 
gion of principles, but of consequences ; and he who does not dare to look those princi- 
ples fireely in the face, and, without fear of man or devil, of high or low, of unpopu- 
larity or personal sacrifice, to carry these divine principles boldly out into their full, 
direct and legitimate consequences — that man may t^k of Christianity, but has yet to 
learn what it is. Eng. Lit. of 19M Century, p. 766. 

Many other similar acknowledgments made by prominent public men 
might be cited, bat a snperabnndance of them hare already been quoted, 
showing that the trne patriot, to adopt the beautifal language of Judge 
Conrad, will regard this as " God's peculiarly chosen and cherished land, 
and so regarding it, his love and reverence become more intense and holy. 
His patriotism is religion — his politics religion — ^his ambition religion. 
He recognizes the fact — a sublime one — that the eqaality of the human race 
•^eqaal rights on earth — an equal destiny in heaven— was first taaght by 
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Christfam^y ; th«*»the hope^ of tiie republican are dreams, idle, shadowy 
and fatal, unless sustained by the faith of the Christian ; that the patriot- 
ism k false which leans' only on earth ; that the ambition is mean which 
pauses this side of hearen ; that he cannot love his country who will not 
Iqve his. God 5 and that— 

< He is a freeman whom the truth makes freei : 
And all are slaves besides.' '' 

Such were the views of the patriots of the revolution. They regarded 
religion and morality as "the great pillars of human happiness," and 
believed it to be the duty of " the mere politician, equally with the pious 
man" to " respect and cherish them." They never for a moment indulged 
in the delusion that *' morality can be maintained without religion," and 
were fully conscious that there would be no "security for property, for 
reputation, or for life," when a "sense of religious obligation" should 
"desert the oaths which are the instruments of investigation in courts of 
justice." And such being their views, they could not regard a Christian 
character otherwise than a high recommendation as well as important 
qualification for public trusts ; and so it still is and should be regarded 
by all good citizens. But it does not follow, that they necessarily looked 
with complaisance upon the clergy leaving the chosen work to which they 
were solemnly consecrated, to embark on the stormy ocean of politics 
and become searchers after political power and distinction. 

So far from being in favor of such conduct, on the part of those con- 
sidering themselves called to the ministry, and solemnly consecrated to its 
service, they expressly provided in many of the primary Constitutions of 
the States against it Thus we find in the New York Constitution of 
ITtt, provided that "whereas the ministers of the Gospel are, by their 
profession, dedicated to the service of God and the care of souls, and 
ought not to be diverted from the great duties of their functions, there- 
fore, no minister of the Gospel, or priest of any denomination whatsoever, 
shall at any time hereafter, under any pretence or description whatever, 
be eligible to, or capable of holding, any civil or military office within 
the State." So that of Delaware, adopted IT 92, contained a similar 
provision, prohibiting clergymen to hold office while continuing "in 
the exercise of the pastoral or clerical functions." The Constitution 
of North Carolina, formed in 1776, contained a like provision, and so 
had other States not necessary here to enumerate. A number of the 
State Constitutions still contain a similar provision. Ministers of the 
Gospel are not eligible now in Delaware to any office. Nor are they 
eligible as governors or legislators in the States of South Carolina, Ken- 
tucky,- Louisiana, Mississippi or Missouri, or as legislators in Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and some other States. 
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Recent eyents, especialljin tlie Neif Si^pImhI Blata, conridering tlie 
large number of clergymen eleeted to the Lei^islatures, and the fanati- 
cism which has characterised their legiilationy seem foil j to confirm the 
wisdom and propriety of oar revolationarj statesman who inserted sndi 
a provision into their primary Constitutions, and to justiiy the States 
which will still hold on to their example. '' A sagacioos patriot will con. 
fess to a little trepidation as to the result," says the Key. Dr. Lord, in a 
late publication, '' when, in sweeping so many political demagogues out 
of the places they have so long filled, it has swept in so many Protestant, 
clerical politicians, who, in exchanging the pulpit and their appropriate 
duties, for noisy debate in legislative halls at various capitals <^ the 
States, may yet^ m6umfolly and disastrously for the country, if not for 
themselves, veiify the Scripture which teaches the comparative folly, in 
their generation, of the children of light." 

The views expressed, in the following article of the Presbyterian Me- 
raid, on this subject, are sound and jnst^ and deserve the cfuretul conside- 
ration of all : 

^ We know that it is plead, that the temporal and eternal interests of men are so 
blended and bound up together that the one deeply aflfocts the other, and that by pro- 
moting the one we advance the other also. This ia true, but it is jost as trae of all 
man's other temporal interests as it is of politics. If it be a good leaaon for the dargy 
embarking on the stormy sea of politics, it is -as good for their leaYing their chosen work 
and engaging in any and every other scheme which will promote the temporal wel£ue 
of men. There are thousands of good things which a clergyman may not do. The 
great Read of the church, in assigning to his people their respective work, has gone on 
the pnncijde of the division of labor. The work of every man must be a good work, 
but he is not at liberty to quit it and undertake to perform another's task, simply because 
he sees that, hj so doing, he may promote the we^uw of men. His field has been 
assigned him, and that is the place for him to glorify God. The minister of the Gospel 
has his duties laid ofif and defined at length, in his commission, and no layman has 
any right to intrude himself into any of the functions of the sacred office. The laity 
have their duties defined, also ; and the minister may not quit his station of influence, 
and come down into their province, any more than they may go up into his. Bvery 
man is useful and to be respected in his proper place, but when he gets out of it he is 
not only ahom of his auMfuiness, but he soon loses the lespect of the community. He 
who stumps it all the week in favor of his own olaims to a particalar civil office, will 
not be likely to be listened to with great reelect by his opponents wi the Sabbath, when 
be arises to plead the claims of Christ to their hearts' affections* The politidaa and 
the preacher will be so completely identified, in their associations, that they wiU net, 
even if they could, separate them. How much towards the salvation of a world in ruins 
would Paul have accomplished, if, instead of determining to know nothing save Christ 
and hnn erucified, at Rome, he had taken the stump against Nero, and proved, to a 
perfect demonstration, that be was the greatest tyrant that ever sat upon a throne, and 
that his r^gn was a graad obstacle in the way of the suecess of the Gospel through his 
vast empire 1 He might have proved this with perfect ease, fmd set the whole ^cnpire 
in a blaze ; he might possibly have brought about a great and valuable revolution ; but 
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tiutt was not hw wazk. Cbnirt had commMoned him, not to pnt down Nero, but to 
set uj^his own lungdom in the hearts of men. He has given the same commission to 
every other trae minister of the Gospel. Their work is a high and holy one ; let them 
not neglect it to do one that is infinitely inferior to it Let their answer to all men* 
"vHie attempt to sednce them from it, be : * We are doing a great work for our Master, 
and we caimot eome down;' or, if they have gotten tiied of that work, and lost their 
iSOBoeption of its 'hmH and unspeakable impoitanee, let them throw off the office alto- 
gt^bfpi, and give it to those who will devote themselves wholly to its sacred functions." 

The habit, now becoming so general among Americans, of entrusting 
the education of their children to foreigners, is another matter deserving 
no laTor, and the practice woald be more honored in the breach than the 
obserrance. James K. Paulding, in his Lexers from ihe Soutk, vol ii.^ 
p, 200, condemns it as follows : 

<* Thus, if there should happen to be a competition Between a native and foreigner for 
a professorship, or the direction of a grammar school, three to one this disposition to 
wonder at people from abroad occasions the latter to be preferred, partly because the 
trustees by whom he is to be chosen, are, for the most part, compounded of materials 
exceedingly well qualified to be led astray ; but principally on account of the old colo- 
nial leaven, which is continually rising. The learned Governor , who was* 
€3>qffieiOy a regent of the University, voted for a Professor oi Languages, for no other 
zeaeon than because he spoke with a foreign accent, which liis excellency considered an 
ia&Uibie proof of his being a great scholar* If I wanted a dancing-master, I would 
certainly prefer a native of France ; if a musician, a German or Italian ; if a groom, an 
£nglkhman ; bnt, with reverence be it spoken, if I wanted a child brought up to love 
his countrymen above all others ; to cherish his country above all other countries ; in 
short, to be an American, I would give him an American for his teacher. 

« It is to the want of a salutary pr^rence for such teachers that we may mainly 
aaenbe the tenacity of the ignorant dispoedtion to wonder at eveiy thing firom Europe, 
or from Great Britain. The professors and teachers naturally brmg with them all the 
prejudices and attachments of their youth. Tbej naturally and inevitably instill into' the 
minds of their pupils an inordinate and inflated id^ of the learning, science, and insti« 
tutionsof theconntiy where their first impressions were received, and where their last 
attachments ee&tn* 

** They feel no attachment to this country, and, of course, they can implant none ; 
and their pupUs are much more likely to imbibe £soouraging notions of the sup^oiity 
of others, than be taught to emnlate th^ science and learning. At Ibe same time that 
this preference, so morla^ring to the negleoted schclan of our country, is thus dis- 
played, we find continual complaints made of the want of these professors and teachers 
among ourselves, forgetting that it is ondy the hope of feme and reward that inspures the 
humble scholar to destniy the jiealthful vivadty of his body in nightly studies. When he 
finds that others aoe preferred to him, even the consciousness of soperioiity is but a feeble 
support against the neglect of mankind ; and the force of example operates upon many 
others in a similar situation. Genius will thrive amidst ridicule, abuse, and even persecu- 
tion ; but the soil of neglect, like the sands of the desert, neither produces nor brings any 
thing to maturity. There genius and science wander about, like poor Riley and his 
companions in the hot desert, drinking their own tears and withering into skeletons^ 
under the influence of a fimitless soil, and a sky forever neglecting to rain " 
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Here is the testimony of one of the most dilstingalsfaed Democrats in 
the United States, that ** foreigners bring toiih them all the pr^udices 
and aUackmenis of their yovih ;" that they never shake off the influence 
and effects of "first impressions/' and that their *^Uiat aUachments 
centre^^ in the land of their birth. If foreigners shoold not be entcnsted 
as instructors of youth, still less should they be entrusted to make and 
administer the laws of a free country. If American citizens should 
always be selected as instmctors of youth, by a still stronger reason 
should they be chosen to explain and make our laws, protect our consti- 
tutional liberty, and carry into effect the spirit of our institutions. 

But it is not alone in relation to the Bible, religion and education that 
the views of European revolutionists, who now fill our country, contrast 
so strangely and startlingly with those of the patriots of our revolution. 
We maywith profit recur to the principles and precepts of the latter on 
other subjects, and find the contrast equally as great and startling. Read 
what' Washington says, in his Farewell Address, in relation to the spirit 
of innovation that ha? been evoked by those who. failing to reform their 
own governments, have now graciously undertaken to improve otirs : 

Towards the preservation of your government and' the permanency of your present 
happy state, it is requisite, not <Mily that you speedily discountenance irregular opposi- 
tions to its acknowledged authority, but also that yotf resist with care the spirit of inno- 
vation upon its principles, however specious the pretexts. One method of assault may be 
to effect in the forms of the Constitution, alterations which will impair the energy of che 
system, and thus to undermine what cannot be directly overthrown. In all the changes 
id which you may be incited, remember that time and habit are at least as necessary to 
Bx the true character of governments, as of other human institutions ; that experience is the 
surest standard by which to test the real tendency of the existing constitution of a coun. 
try ; that &cility in changed, upon the credit of mere hypothesis and opinion, exposes to 
perpetual change, from the endless variety of hypothesis and opinion ; and remember, 
especially, that, for the efficient management of your common interests, in a country so 
extensive as ours, a government of as much vigor as is consistent with the perfect secu- 
rity of liberty, is indispensable. Liberty itself will find, in such a government, with 
powers pToperiy distributed and adjusted, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, little else 
than a name, where the government is too feeble to withstand the enterprises of faction, 
to confine each other of the society within the limits prescribed by the laws, and to 
maintain all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment of the rights of person and property. 

Thus the subject might be pursued, and quotations ad infimtum made 
from the speeches and addifesses of the great and good men whose memo- 
ries are revered, and whose precepts it is the aim of the American people 
to follow, to show that the radical and social notions now sought to be 
engrafted upon our institutions by men of foreign birth do not accord 
with the principles of those who framed and best understood the character 
of our government — of men, as has been truly and beautifully remarked 
by the Bev. Dr. Boardman, in a Thanksgiving Sermon on the Union, 
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-'^ who were, it truth, not only in advance of their own age, but of all 
^68, in tireir ideas of civil government," and to whom we may apply 
what Milton has siaid of the Hebrew prophets ; for they appear 

** As men divinely taught, and better teaching 
The solid rules of civil government 
In their majestic style, 
Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome ; 
In them is plainest taught and easiest learnt. 
What makes a nation happy, and keeps it so." 

The study of American history is a subject which strongly commends 
itself to every American. If pursued by all, it could not fail to contri- 
bute greatly to the cultivation and development of an intense American 
feeling and sentiment, which would prove an ample safeguard against any 
and all attempts, made by those wh% affect a contempt for our existing 
institutions, to undermine and subvert the Kepublic established by our 
fathers, and handed down to us, by them, to be preserved unto our 
descendants. The Union of these States sprung not from the Revolu- 
tion, like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, a goddess complete. Its 
record may be traced to the Reformation. It begins not with the 
Revolution, but may be found in the history of the Puritans, and they 
came out of the very heart 6f the Reformation. It was the growth of 
centuries of struggles and discipline ; and, while its principles inspired the 
genius of Milton, and were written with the blood of Hampden and 
Yfihe, it was only after years of training that the American colonists had 
become prepared a people for freemen. British tyranny brought on 
remonstrance and finally revolution — then came the conflict — ^then the 
Confederation — and at last, as the crowning glory of all, the Constitution 
and the American Union. It has been well said by the eminent divine 
already quoted, that ** he who does not see a Divine hand directing and 
controlling the whole course of our affairs, from the landiug of the colo- 
nists at Jamestown and Plymouth until the present hour, would hardly 
have seen the pillar of cloud and of fire, had he been with the Hebrews 
in the wilderness." 

No one that believes in a Providence can look at the current of events 
connected with the settlement of this country, the growth of the Colonies, 
the struggles of the Revolution, and the formation of the American 
Union, and not discover therein a revealed purpose of Divine Providence 
to found a model government in this western hemisphere. Let it then 
be a source of gratitude and joy to us that we are citizens of it, as well 
as our chief pride and glory to transmit it unimpaired to our children. 
And how can we better qualify ourselves for this duty than by studying 
the precepts and walking in the footsteps of those illustrious heroes and 
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statesmen whom Providence raised np to establish it? HSme were 
giants in those days who stood up against tyranny, and spoke and wrote 
and fonght in defence of human rights and eternal jnstioe. Honored for- 
ever be their memory t 

How weak and contemptible are the visionary schemes of cor modem 
reformers, who would convert onr republican form of government intd a 
radical and irresponsible democracy, when compared with the tried and 
now well-established principles of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Henry, 
Franklin, Jay, Hancock, Madison, Hamilton, and their compeers ! They 
were no ordinary men. No nation can boast of more honorable names, 
nor more illustrious achievements than those with which they are con- 
nected. They had been trained in the school of experience, and, under 
the blessing of Providence, had been prepared for the high mission de- 
volving upon them. On this point Dr. Boardman is so clear and lucid, 
and presents the circumstances undd which they were required to act, as 
well as the manner they performed the task, in so just and forcible a 
manner, that it may not be deemed* out of place here to make copious 
extracts from his very able discourse : 

** The concise instrument drawn up and signed in the cabin of the 
May Flower, was the charter of an embryo Commontoealih. It re- 
cognizes the great principle of equality, and the right and duty of the 
' civil body-politic' into which the signers organized themselves to enact, 
constitute and frame just such equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions 
and offices, as should be thought most convenient for the general good 
of the colony. This germ expanded. * * * Long before their 
difficulties with the crown reached their crisis, these ideas had become 
as familiar to their minds as household words. They were very unlike 
the prevailing ideas in the Old World. They found no place in the 
constitutions of the most liberal monarchies. Political equality — popu- 
lar suffrage — equal laws — ^the right of the majority to govern — the great- 
est good of the greatest number as the end of govemment,-^tbese were 
principles which, however they might be entertained by individuals, had 
yet for the first time to be enacted, or even recognized by any European 
monarchy. And when with these principles is combined another of no 
less importance, that of a representative republic, we shall search in vain 
for any adequate exposition of their views even among the so-called re- 
publics of ancient or modem times. It shows an extraordinary elevation 
of mind, and a moral courage stamped with trae sublimity, that they 
should have succeeded in divesting themselves of the intolerable thraldom 
of precedent and authority, and dared to lay the foundations of their 
new stracture on principles which no other government had made trial of, 
or which had certainly never been tested in such combinations as were 
now contemplated. These principles alone, however, were suited to the 
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emftrgeacy, and tbej applied .theni with a fcrnRtfitl fortitade and a pro- 
found wis4om which have never ceased (unless they have now ceased) to 
elicit the gratitude x>f their posterity, and the admiration of enlightened 
and liberal statesmen in all lands. 

" Without stopping to illustrate these points in detail, let us advert 
for a moment to that great ^principle of a representative republic which 
they invoked to harmonize the conflicting rights and interests of the colo- 
nies. Our minds are so familiar with this principle that we are scarcely 
in a position to appreciate the wisdom which guided the convention to 
the discovery of it (for it was a discovery), and led them to adopt it as 
the core of the new Constitution. They were to create a government or 
governments for the colonies. Putting monarchy out of the question, 
these plans were before them : First. Consolidation ; the dissolution of 
the thirteen Provincial or State governments, and a general amalgama- 
tion under one republican charter. Secondly. Consolidation in the form 
of a pure democracy. Thirdly. The organization of thirteen entirely 
independent governments — ^republican or democratic. Fourthly. A sim- 
ple Confederation of thirteen sovereignties. 

" These were the only models to be found in the annals of the world. 
All governments not monarchical had conformed to one or another of 
these types : and yet the statesmen of the Revolution had the sagacity to 
see that they were alike either impracticable or utterly insufficient for 
their purposes. Consolidation was out of the question; the colonies 
would not consent to merge their individual existence in a single orga- 
nization. A pure democracy Was impracticable even for the States as 
such. A democracy requires the periodical convocation of the .entire 
body of the citizens, to conduct its legislation, and is of course admis- 
sible only in the case of States comprising a very limited territory. 
This was a favorite scheme of a party after the war ; and to elude the 
difficulty just stated, they were for dividing the larger colonies into dis* 
tricts of a tractable size. The creation of thirteen isolated sovereignties 
would have been the sure precursor and occasion of dissensions and wars. 
Nor would a simple confederation of such a cluster of sovereignties, the 
scheme which was advocated by many of the most patriotic and influen- 
tial men of the natiop, have been essentially better. Such a confederation 
already existed. Its inadequacy was matter of experience. No modifi- 
cation would be of any avail which came short of curing its radical vice, 
to wit, that of providing * legislation for States or governments in their 
corporate or collective capacities, and as contradistinguished from the 
individuals of whom they consist.' So long as this principle was re- 
tained, the States might be bound together in a league, but there could 
be no national union. Nor would a general government be able to en- 
force its decrees at home or to protect its foreign interests, if the execution 
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of its mandates were made contingent upon the legislation of other inde- 
pendent sovereignties. A new principle was, therefore, needed to meet 
the exigencies of the case ; and it was found in that of a representative 
republic. The sovereignty of the several States was left unimpaired in 
respect to all matters of local jurisdiction, while the Federal Govem- 
mient, springing no less directly than the State governments from the 
bosom of the people, and operating no less directly upon the people, was 
clothed with the functions requisite for the efficient administration of all 
interestB appertaining to the general welfare of the republic. Thus was 
the great problem solved. From the confusion and distraction, the imbe- 
cility and exhaustion, the conflicting theories and rivalries, of these 
emancipated provinces, emerged the Union, clothed with majesty and 
honor, radiant with celestial beauty, her temples bound with a perennial 
olive wreath, and her hands filled with such blessings for the expectant 
people as no nation but God's chosen one had ever dreamed of. Tyrants 
looked upon her and gnashed their teeth with rage. The patriots of 
every land hailed her advent as the rising of a second sun in the hea- 
vens. The down-trodden nations of Europe found life and hope even in 
her far-off' smile. And, as her magic influence penetrated their dungeons, 
the martyrs of liberty felt their chains lightened, and blessed God that, 
although their efforts had failed, one nation, had at length established its 
freedom. It was in truth the triumph, the first great triumph, of Con- 
stitutional Liberty." 

This cursoi^ glance of the Keverend gentleman at our- constitutional 
history demonstrates that, as was well observed by the late Professor 
Keed, in one of his lectures before the Smithsonian Institute, "this 
Union of ours was the work of God," and brought into existence ** by 
more than human agency working through centuries," and that for it 
** our thanksgiving must be laid at the foot of the throne of God." But 
oilr gratitude to the noble race of patriots through whose agency it was 
formed is no less due. When we cease to venerate their heroic patriot- 
ism, and to cherish their counsels and precepts, then indeed will integrity, 
patriotism and virtue no longer be admired among us, and we shall not 
only be recreant to our country and to ourselves, but deserve the execra- 
tion of posterity. Let us emulate their noble example, venerate their 
glorious deeds, study their pure and lofty principles, familiarize ourselves 
with all their public acts, and we shall become inspired with a passionate 
attachment to our country, its history and its institutions, which will 
prove a wall of adamant against all assaults or attempts at innovation, 
come in what form and from what quarter they may. 

In the Bill of Rights of a number of the State Constitutions, is a 
clause, declaring that " a frequent recurrence to fundamental principles 
is absolutely necessary to preserve the blessings of liberty," and it is the 
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deelantion of a maxim, the wisdom and truth of which cannot be gain- 
said. ' There has/ however; been k most unhappy neglect of it on the part 
of the American people, and to that neglect may, in a great degree, be 
ascribed the prevalence of doctrines so at variance with the fundamental 
principles on which our government is based. These principles are so- 
lemnly and impressively called to our attention in the Farewell Address 
of Washington, and, if we would be true to them, and to our country, 
we will not only cultivate and develop them, but omit no proper occasion 
to proclaim our continued adherence to them. Lord Brougham has said 
that the reverential regard for the name and character of Washington will 
be a test, in every country, until time shall be no more, of the advance- 
ment of its people in civilization and refinement ; and a recent historian 
of Europe has said, that there is no composition of uninspired wisdom 
which can bear a companson to his Farewell Address, and which, it may 
well be added, will never lose its commanding influence with his country 
so long as it is worthy to be his. It is, in truth, the standard by which 
t^ determine our continued adherence to the great principles of consti- 
tutional liberty, and our respect for law, order, right, and wise govern- 
ment ; and, to use the language of Robert C. Winthrop, " let us hope 
that the New World will be slow to uQdervalue a character and a com- 
position which have challenged such an appreciation from the Old ; and let 
us all beware of attempting to lay any other foundation for our political 
fabric than that which has been laid by the sword and the pen of Wash- 
ington." 

In that address we have presented to us a summary of the true prin- 
ciples of our government — The American System, as tavjght by the Father 
of his Country/ It is, as Joseph R. Ingersoll has truly and beautiftilly 
said, '' a testament which it would be political heresy to disregard, and 
moral treason to disobey. Time has not obscured the brightness of its 
precepts, or the course of events impaired its title to reverence. Its 
wisdom is demonstrated in the growth and power of the people for whom 
it was designed. The prosperity of that people this day depends as much 
upon the observance of its lessons as on the day of their utterance ; for 
they rest on principles of truth and virtue, which are unchangeable and 
everlasting. Emanating ^om a heart so pure and a hand so firm and 
true, this legacy of a now sainted spirit has become the ark of our na- 
tional safety, and the sacrament of our political faith. Its solemn in. 
junctions cannot be doubted without danger, or departed from except on 
the verge of destruction." Near a quarter of a century since, Daniel 
Webster said that he hardly knew how a greater service of the kind could 
be done to the community, than by a renewed and wide diffusion of that 
admirable address ; and but it few months before his death he again wrote 
as follows *. ** Its political maxims are invaluable ; its exhortations to 
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love of conntry and to brotherly afftction ftmong eftiseiHi,tOQdiliig^4 ani 
the solemnity with which it n^es the obserraiice of moral duties, and 
impresses the power of religions obligation, gives to it the highest cha* 
meter of tmly disinterested, sincere, parental, and Christian advice. His 
pure morals and his deep sense of religions duty form, indeed, the crown- 
ing glory of his character." 

" These lessons," says Edward Everett^ " are, if possible, more imports 
ant now than formerly. In the infancy of the republic, our very weak- 
ness was a protection from dangers, both at. home and abroad, to which 
we are now exposed by the consciousness of our strength." Speaking 
of it as the gathered wisdom of an eventful life, and as beyond all price, 
John J. Crittenden said, on a late occasion : " So long as we remember 
it, it will render our government and our liberties imperishable ; and 
when we forget it, it will survive in the memory, I trust in God, of some 
other people more worthy of it, even if it be to shame this degenerate 
republic. That Farewell Address contains ?risdom enough, if we but 
attend to it — contains lessons enough to guide us in all our duties as 
citizens, and in all our public affairs." And Richard Bush, in a letter 
addressed to Col Bissell, dated February, 1852, thus spesiks on the same 
subject : 

« The principles embodied in diat solemn document have by univenal consent b»- 
eome of sach peculiar value and magnitude, under national views, that mere words caa 
no longer describe them. We must take results. Combined with Washington's en- 
forcement of them during the first administration of our government, they have been 
the chief moral cause in making us what we are. We have stood upon them as on 
adamant. In a wonderfully brief period they have raised us to a high pitch of great- 
ness and glory ; only juvenile, however, as yet, but sufficient to have drawn forth the 
rational admiration of mankind. Had we not adhered to them, there is ample room for 
the belief that such quick and extraordinary results would never have been witnessed. 
We owe it, then, to ourselves, if not to the world, whose trustee for the preservation 
of human liberty we have often desired to be thought, to pause, to reflect, to avoid 
haste before departing from them in any form. Especially should we be distrustful of 
taking steps in a new direction, under temporary excitements appearing to be now 
in operation, some or others of which might not be fovoraUe to the calm exercise of 
judgment 

« The study of his character will be the more apt to end in right convictions, the more 
deeply it is gone into. There is a strength and universality in his principles foi go- 
verning nations which it is not easy to conceive of any thing human surpassing. I'hey 
are not for this age or that — for this exigency or that. Duration is written upon them. 
They will be of force to hold empires together, which would be shivered to pieces 
under the maxims as under the conduct of a Napoleon. M'hilst other men, called 
great in their dsy, ground, or sink, in going down the stream of time, his proportions 
become more visible and grand. Intrinsic superiority entered into every element of his 
moral and intellectual being. All his passions were «o controlled that none of evil ten- 
dency ever intruded into the government of his conduct He secured the deliberate ve- 
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nentifm of minds tfa* mo«t«zal(ed ^nd pure. He foiever earned with him the confi- 
dence tnd hurras of the maapea. - He was immaculate in honor, inflexible in justice, 
invariable in dignity. He had resourees of wisdom when others Were baffled, and of 
firmness when others were shaken. Kmgs respected him. The people adored him, his 
transcendent qualities and deeds being felt by all classes of mankind. 

'« As tokens of this, if any single ones may be pointed out when the world is so full in 
all ways of his prodigious fame, may I dare to mention the homage rendered to it on 
two occasions, omitting others, which it happened to me to witness officially abroad 1 
One of them was in the palace of George IILy whose subject our great chief was before 
becoming the victor over his disciplined and formidable legions in the hard-^ught fields 
of the long war of American Independence. Being in the apartments of that palace as 
the representative of my countiy, in the time of the Prince Regent, his son and suc- 
cessor, it was my lot to hear tributes to his extraordinary virtues and illustrious career, 
firom a member of the British royal fiunily, uttered where the assembled ^mbassadors of 
Europe might have heard them ; and need I add how gratefully they fell upon the ear 
of an American minister 1 

** The other mstaace whidi, under your permisoon, I will leadl, was more signal, moro 
historical, more illustrative. It was in France, where also I was honored with the re- 
presentative trust from this our great republic, whose roots have been laid as if for cen- 
turies in our soil. And it was in that memorable February of '48, at the epoch of the 
blessed anniversary you are to celebrate. Then it was that the French monarchy fell 
at a blow, and a republic was proclaimed upon its ruins. Wild shouts of joy went up 
firom sacked and burning palaces, as their inmates fled for safety through the avenues 
and bowers of their ancient gardens. Not singly, either, did such shouts go up. Even 
the sober-minded gave way to hope, as if the heavens had opened with bright and 
dieering illnminations upon the troubled path of France. 8o, at first, seemed the 
vision ; and millions wished at first to read in it a golden future for tlus gallant, powerful 
and highly advanced people. But when difficulties came, when the shock in Paris 
vibrated through continental Europe, upheaving the people above thrones, when the 
struggles of rival interests and passions, the keen dashings of opposite theories and 
dogmas, the fierce jealousies, and selfishness, and violence, of alternate fiictions con- 
tending for domination, were all seen to be fearfully commingled ; when these were 
revealing how hard ii the task of reconciling public liberty with public order, and the 
security of private rights, in great communities that suddenly throw off their forms of 
government ; when wise and good men were appalled, and knew not what to do, or 
were jostled and thrown off the stage by the cunning and bad — what was it I then heard ? 
Let Americans remember it, native and adopted, who deem lightly of the work of re- 
volutionizing foreign despotisms, tumbling down European monarchies, or contending 
at this day from our shores in any manner with transatlantic tyranny. Why, it was 
under this dark aggregate of accumulated and accumulating perils that I heard, as did 
others, the master spirit of the Provisional government, Lamartine, say — ^tho man who 
saved France from torrents of blood by the self-possession, courage, and eloquence of 
a minute^it was in these terrible times I heard him despairingly say, that * tux wavt 

Of TBB ASX WAS A EuBOPXAV WasHIHOTOIT !' " 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

CONCLUSION. 



The writer of these pages, it maj not be improper to remark, in oon- 
clasion, is not a, member of the American Order. Nor woald he have 
the reader to infer, from what has been said in favor of the ealtivation of 
American feeling and sentiment, that he wonld countenance or uphold 
the political proscription of any person on acconnt of his religion, or 
that he believes a religions test, secresy of action, or oath-bound obliga* 
tions, to be consistent with the cultivation and development of genuine 
Americanism. 

The free exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and worship, 
may be considered as one of the absolute rights of individuals, recognized 
ill our American constitutions, and secured to them by law. Civil and 
religious liberty generally go hand in hand, and the suppression of either 
of them, for any length of time, will terminate the existence of the other. 
It is ordained by the Constitution of the United States that Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; and the same principle appears in all the State 
constitutions. The principle is generally announced in them without any 
kind of qualification or limitation annexed, and with the exclusion of 
every species of religious test. 2 Kentf 32. 

* It is further provided in the Constitution that ** no religious test shall 
ever be required as a qualification for any office or public trust under the 
United States ;" and it is clear, therefore, that any attempt to apply a 
religious test is violative of the spirit, if not the letter of the Constitution, 
as well as of that republican equality which is the very basis of the Ame- 
rican government^ and ought not to meet with any favor among those 
who would follow the precepts and principles of their American fore- 
fathers, and contribute their might to Americanize America. 

Aside of the constitutional principle involved, however, and viewing 
the matter in the mere light of expediency, every liberal-minded man 
must -concede the propriety of freeing the American movement from any 
and all religious tests or sectarian distinctions. Political proscription 
on account of religion, however plausible the pretext, is and always will 
be, as it deserves to be, obnoxious to men of liberal views and feelings, 
and will not, and ought not long to be countenanced or sustained by any 
considerable portion of the American people. The following extract, 
taken from a pamphlet recently issued, and said to be from the pen of 
Mr. Sage, of New Orleans, who is himself a member of the American 
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Order, is directly to the point, and desenres the serious consideration of 
all tjrne Americans, who are more devoted to their conntrj and its insti- 
tutions than to the Order of which they are members : 

If we admit «Teiy thing alleged against Roman Catholicism to be trae, still the dis- 
' tinction is a barren folly. It loses many votes, and gains none. All the votes we have 
received, would have been ours, on the ground of anti-foreignism, while we have lost 
thousands every where, on the ground of anti-Catholicism. 

Such is the unfortunate prejudice against, and fear of, even native Catholics, where 
thay are not known, that persons of that denomination would seldom or never be nomi- 
nated by either party, even if there were no 8th article, and no obligation. Why ? 
Simply because vast numbers, every where, whose votes are valuable, might be dis- 
pleased with such a nomination, and might not vote for it, unless the nominee was of 
the highest character for patriotism and ability, and had given ample proof to the people 
that he was not actuated by papal influence. Certainly, no one ought to vote against 
such a one, because of his Catholicism. No one could wish to proscribe a Carroll, a 
Gaston or a Taney. 

If Catholicism should ever become aggressive, the more it should become so, the more 
the anti-papal prejudices of the people would be aroused, and the less parties would dare 
to countervail them in their nominations. He is no true politician and statesman, who 
does not heed the prejudices, feelings, and passions of the people, even though he knows 
them to be wrong. 

But in reality there is no danger at all, of any yielding t6 papal or priestly mfluence 
in political matters, on the part of native American Catholics. The Pope may claim 
temporal power. What if he does? Satan offered Christ all the kingdoms of the 
earth. The Khan of Tartary, after he has dined, every day, has a crier to proclaim to 
the other potentates of the world that they may dine too I The question is, not what 
the Pope claims, but what the Catholic yields or allows. The truth is, the Pope's claim 
amounts to mere theory. It can never be effectual, in this country, as long as we edu- 
cate the masses. The native American Catholic is a part of the sovereignty of the 
republic. He appreciates the blessings of this government just as the Protestants do, 
and he wishes to enjoy them himself and preserve them to his descendants. If he 
yields to foreign influence— even that of the Pope — ^in any temporal matter, the liberty 
and independence of his country is in that degree destroyed ; and, moreover, he fears 
that yielding in one instance will be a precedent fraught with everlasting evil to himself 
and his posterity. While, therefore, he recognizes the Pope as his spiritual shepherd 
and king — the vicegerent of Christ — ^he holds him to the language of our Saviour : 
« My kingdom is not of this world." 

The truth is, that Catholics, bred in this country, are as little likely to be governed 
by religious or sectarian spirit, in party affairs, as Protestants are. 

This is shown in Louisiana and Maryland, the two principal States in the Union 
containing a large native Catholic vote. We find that they have divided themselves 
pretty fairly between the two parties, although the American party combatted the tem- 
poral power of the Pope, as weU as every other foreign influence. And we believe, 
that but for the honest fear that their religion was involved, the native Catholics of 
Louisiana would mostly have acted with the American party, for we have no popula- 
tion more thoroughly imbued with the spirit of nativism. But among the foreign 
Catholics, there has been no division of consequence. They are, however, controlled 
and arrayed against us, not so much through their religion, as through their ignorance, 
their unrepublican views, and their want of true American patriotism. If ther^ is any 
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danger at all to be ap pi ehep d ed from any Catholiciam, it k thaiiniUeh eosMA^a fivnt 
abroad, mixed with foreign ignoranee and Tioe, and subject tb priestly and demagofl^cal 
oontroL This we get rid o( or deprive of harmful power, by canjing out the princi- 
ples of anti-foreignisffi. The true policy is to cut off the source of supply, and then 
gradually educate and republicanize the mass we have received. We must keep in 
view the idea of progression, and human unprovability. 

But the most serious idea on the score of expediency is, that this dirtinetioo induces 
tens of thousands, all over the country, who have no religion, and whose political gar- 
ments are loose, and perhaps easily changed, to say : " We agree with you on foreign* 
ism, but cannot sanction your religious test.^ 

Moreover, there are thousands in our order, entirely opposed to any discrimination in 
any way, between native Protestants and Catholics, and who will withdraw from affilia- 
tion, \^ it be not abolished. 

But, brethren, suppose the objections we have urged, and many others which mi^ht 
be mentioned, to be untenable ; the very &ct that the special portion of the eighth article 
of the Philadelphia platform, is calculated, without the proper gloss, to place the Ame- 
rican party in a false position ; the fact that it forces us into an interminable politico- 
religious argument with those who would otherwise agree with us ; the fact that it 
makes people fear that the spirit which prompted its adoption, ^as one of religious 
bigotry and intolerance, (for the full extent of partizan feeling is never expressed in a 
platform ;) the fact that it divides us among ourselves, on a question of paramount im- 
portance not necessary to the issue ; and, above all, the fact that it enables our enemy 
to bring us to battle on narrow and most disadvantageous fields, so that we can be wor- 
ried and made to expend our strength and ammunition, before we reach that broad and 
true field, on which Americanism and foreignism shall be drawn up in battle array, and 
where we can fight a decisive battle, with ample room and full force, and with a pros- 
pect of victory ; — these facts alone, we say, should determine us to discard this test or 
distinction, as well as every thing else but nativism ; — ^for on this we are all agreed ; 
and any thing else might cause dissension. 
/* We say, then, to our brethren of the other States, let us confine ourselves to ant:- 
foreignism, which we all agree upon ; and not meddle with what will cause dissension 
among us. By carrying out this principle, we affect the only class of Catholics that we 
need fear — ^if there are any such — we mean foreigners, who are ignorant, vicious, 
bigoted, and politically controllable by priests — controllable not so much through their 
religion, as through their ignorance. At all events, this one issue is an all-sufiident 
basis for a party — as was the same issue for our fathers in the Revolution ; and its im- 
portance should prompt every patriot to desire that it should be disencumbered, and 
presented nakedly to the American people. 

Equally obnoxious are, and ever must and mil be, all efforts to cul- 
'^tivate and develop American sentiment and feeling, by means of 
secret and oath-bonnd political organizations. Publicity is the very first 
necessity of republicanism ; and if those engaged in the attempt to re- 
deem American institutions firom foreign influence, would speedily accom* 
plish their laudable and patriotic object^ they must do so in the true 
spirit of Americans and with republican means. They must move in an 
American manner, with an open organization, permitting the light of day 
to shine upon all their acts, and not by adopting the very system and the 
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oae of iik» yery iastnimentalities of those whose power and inflaence they 
seek to ccirtail and destroy. Secret confederacies, especially for political 
purposes, «re of foreign origin, and should meet with no countenance 
nor support from those who are Americans by birth, and republicans in 
feeling and sentiment. 

The warning voice of Washington, in his Farewell Address, on this 
sabject, cannot be disregarded, without departing from his principles and 
precepts, and coming in conflict with the true principles of our gor- 
^mment. '' All combinations and associations," says he in that memo- 
rable document^ "under whatever plausible character, with the real 
design to direct^ control, counteract, or awe the regular deliberation and 
action of the constituted authorities, are destructive of this fundamental 
principle, and of fatal tendency. They serve to organize faction, to give 
it an artificial and eictraordinary force— to put in the place of the de- 
legated will of the nation, the will of a party, often a small but artful 
and enterprizing minority of the community ; and according to the alter- 
nate triumphs of different parties to make the public administration the 
mirror of the ill-concerted and incongruous projects of faction, rather 
than the organ of consistent and wholesome plans, digested by common 
councils and modified by mutual interests." And he continues further, 
and says : " However combinations or associations of the above descrip-^ 
tion may now and then answer popular ends, they are likely, in the course / 
of time and things, to become potent engines, by which cunning, ambi- ; 
tious, and unprincipled men will be enabled to subvert the power of ^ 
the people, and to usurp for themselves the reigns of government— 
destroying, afterwards, the very endues which had lifted them to unjust 
dominion." 

Exclusiveness, secrecy, and implicit oath-bound submission are a re- '^ 
proach to Americanism, and savor too much of the leading characteris- 
tics of foreign Jesuitism ever to become popular in a nation of liberal- 
minded and enlightened freemen, who are regulators of their own thoughts, 
masters of their own actions, and vindicators of their own manhood. 
They are foreign to the genius of free institutions, at variance with the 
spirit and character of our government, and cannot be moulded by any 
false movement of expediency into a republican principle. They can 
never be blended, and never ought to be, with republicanism, so as 
to be productive of public good. True devotion to country and its 
institutions needs no such aid of foreign origin. Americanism can, 
without such means, stand before the world as it really is — the panoplied 
champion of the sacred heritage of freedom. 

The following views, expressed by A. B. Ely, Esq., of Boston, himself a 
prominent member of the American Order, in a recent speech at New 
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York, are directly to the point, and deserve the serioss ^consideration o{ aU 
who would pat an end to foreign influence : 

« The influence of one man, with high, holy and patriode motiTes, is flomething, and 
worth something in politics. The influence of two such is something more, even 
though they may act in different spheres. Bring them to act together, and their powei 
for good is even greater. Unite the influence of many, and they will accomplish what 
they could hardly have attempted separately and apart" So we believe that if Americana 
will unite together for the purpose of carrying out the great and glorious principles of 
our party, we can do our country some service, and exert a united, healthful influence, 
that, whether it tell socially or politically, will tell honestly and patriotically, and for the 
good of all. 

Can sudi a union be brought about while we contmue to be a secret organization 1 
I venture the opinion, no ! It is well known that when public bodies, more partica- 
larly political bodies, close their doors against the admission of' others, and transact 
their business with secrecy, that there is wrong somewhere, or their actions will not 
bear the scrutiny of the world. We are not a set of men who wish to accomplish our 
ends by taking advantage of the ignorance of others, nor are we ashamed of the means 
we take to accomplish those ends. Why then do we close our doors ? Why do we 
exclude all but the initiated ? Why do we debar those who are Americans in feeling 
firom participating in our debates and plans ? Is it to be wondered, sir, they refuse to 
support our candidates, when they are not permitted to raise a voice in their nomina- 
tion 1 Rather, by for, would they stay from the polls, declining to vote at all, than to 
support men, though advocating the same principles, in whose election as a candidate 
they had no control. 

A secret organization, such as that by which Americanism has been disseminated, 
is, under ordinary circumstances, a dangerous form of political action. It was intended 
to meet the cunning o& Jesuitism, and the insidious policy of foreign despotism — to 
fight in the dark, and with the same weapons, the agents of the Pope and his cardinals. 
The success that has attended such a course is known to all. 

It was not long before the secret enemy we were fighting was in our midnight coun- 
cils, taking part in our debates, helping us to mature our plans, and jreporting to their 

Jesuitical employers. 

# •••• •• •• 

Now that we find we have proceeded in error, it is our duty and safety to alter our 
course, and adopt a better mode of organization — Cleaving all collateral matters of reli- 
gion and sectionalism out of the question, and leaving Jesuits to take care of themselves. 
Fill our offices with Americans, and we have no fear of enemies at home or abroad. We 
will then, like the wise man, have built our house upon a rock whose foundation is 
strong enough to contend with the elements. 

Then might the world resound the echo, that ** Americans must and shall rule Ame- 
rica." 

'^ Foreign influence is a great and an acknowledged evil — the bane of a 
republic — ^and against its " insidious wiles," we are taught by Washing- 
ton, ** the jealousy of a free people ought to be constantly awake." The 
history of the past and the experience of the present justify the demand 
of Americans for America. During the elevation and splendor of the 
Athenian power, the privilege of citizenship could only be obtained in 
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Athens bj the consent and decrees of two snocessiye assemblies of the 
people, and then only was granted to those of the highest reputation, or 
who had performed some signal service to the repnblic. So, too, the 
Romans were noted for their peculiar jealousy of the ju8 cwitatis, or 
rights of a citizen. The freedom of the city was given with a sparing 
hand, and, as we are told by Gibbon, it was only when Caracalla levelled 
all distinction, and communicated the freedom of the city to the whole 
Roman world, that the national spirit was lost among the people, and 
the pride of the country was no longer felt, nor its honor observed. 

Americanism is no new principle. As was well remarked by Henry 
W. Miller, Esq., of North Carolina, in a speech at Norfolk, its pro- 
totype "was with the children of Israel in the Red Sea; with Ar- 
modius and Aristogiton in expelling the thirty tyrants from Athens ; 
with Demosthenes against Philip of Macedou ; with Gato at Rome ; with 
Cicero against Cataline, and for the Republic ;.with the dagger of Brutus 
in slaying the tyrant C»sar ; with the bold Barons at Runymede, when 
they obtained Magna Charta from King John ; with Luther, Calvin 
and Knox ; with Latimer and Cranmer, when burned at the stake ; with 
the Pilgrims, when they landed on Plymouth Rock ; with the patriots of 
"16, at Lexington and Bunker Hill ; with Patrick Henry, ' the forest born 
Demosthenes,' when he exclaimed, ' Csesar had his Brutus, Charles the 
First his Cromwell, and George the Third may profit by their example — 
if this be treason, make the most of it ;' with Jefferson and the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence; and with Washington at Mon. 
mouth, Trenton, and Yorktown." 



THE END 
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